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“  Real  knowledge,  like  everything  else  of  the  best  value,  is  not  to  be  obtained  easily,  '  It 
must  be  worked  for, — studied  for, — thought  for, — and  more  than  all^  it  must  he  prayed  for.  And 
that  is  Education,  which  lays  the  foundation  of  such  habits, — and  gives  them,  so  far  as  a  boy’s 
age  will  allow,  their  proper  exercise.” — Dr.  Arnold. 

“  The  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  to  develope  the  whole  mental  system  of  man  ;  to  make  his 
speculative  inferences  coincide  with  his  practical  conviction  ;  to  enable  him  to  render  a  reason  for 
the  belief  that  is  in  him,  and  not  to  leave  him  in  the  condition  of  Solomon’s  sluggard,  who  is 
wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason. — Dr.  Whew  ell. 


“  I  care  less  and  less  for  more  and  more  for  the  ixiiQ  exercise  of  the  mind]  for 

answering  questions  concisely  and  comprehensively,  for  showing  a  command  of  language,  a  deli¬ 
cacy  of  taste,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  thought,  and  a  power  of  combination.” — Dr.  Arnold 
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From,  the  Christian  Guardian. 


REPORT  OF  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  the  12(h  of  June,  a  public 
meeting  in  reference  to  the  University  Question  and 
Victoria  College,  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Church 
in  this  city.  The  congregation  was  large,  composed  of 
the  ministers  of  Conference  and  the  leading  members 
and  friends  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  of  this  place. 

Introductory  Address  of  President  Stinson. 

After  the  usual  opening  religious  services,  the 
President  of  the  Conference,  occupying  the  chair, 
introduced  the  business  of  the  evening,  by  remarking 
that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance,  that 
the  great  end  of  life  was  to  get  good  and  do  good. 
We  should  all  mark  the  signs  of  the  times,  not  for 
party  purposes,  or  personal  ends,  but  that  we  might 
be  prepared  for  the  duties  and  obligations  of  life. 

The  question  of  the  day,  and  he  would  say  the 
most  important  question  of  the  day,  was  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  youth, — none  so  important.  The  world 
was  not  now  to  be  governed  by  brute  force,  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Great  said  that  Providence  was  always  on 
the  side  of  those  who  had  the  heaviest  artillery. 
This  might  be  objected  to,  but  he  believed  that  Pro¬ 
vidence  was  on  the  side  of  justice,  of  intelligence,  of 
truth, — that  God  will  establish  the  reign  of  truth. 
All  the  influences  of  commerce,  science,  philosophy, 
are  subject  to  his  control.  The  influence  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  influence  employed  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Education  will  be  like  a  volcano  sending  forth 
streams  of  destructive  lava,  or  a  fountain  pouring 
forth  streams  that  refresh  and  invigorate,  that  cheer 
and  gladden  wherever  they  go.  The  icfluence  of 
the  man  depends  on  the  character  given.  There 
can  be  no  true  education  apart  from  moral  culture; 
the  heart  and  the  conscience  must  be  educated  as 
well  as  the  intellect;  only  thus  can  man  be  prepared 
to  serve  his  country  and  his  God. 

On  this  subject  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we^  were  united.  There  were  other  subjects  on 
wMch  we  might  harmlessly  differ.  On  this  we  were 


thoroughly  united — united  in  the  object  to  be  pro¬ 
moted,  and  in  the  means  necessary  to  promote  that 
object.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  divide  us,  but 
all  those  attempts  had  failed.  It  had  been  said  that 
our  lay  brethren  were  not  with  us;  but  we  had  the 
best  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  great  mass  of  our 
people  were  one  with  us  in  this  matter.  We  had 
during  the  past  year  held  sixteen  district  conventions, 
composed  of  laymen  elected  from  and  by  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Meetings;  the  resolutions  from  those  conven¬ 
tions  showed  the  unanimity  to  be  perfect  and  com¬ 
plete.  We  had  held  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarterly 
meetings,  and  he  would  only  say  that  throughout 
the  entire  Connexion,  as  the  memorials  from  those 
meetings  proved,  there  was  a  harmony  and  a  oneness 
that  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  that  had  never  been 
equalled  on  any  other  subject. 

Ministers  had  not  separate  interests  as  some  of  our 
opponents  attempted  to  show,  we  were  all  one, — the 
interests  of  the  laymen  and  ministers  were  our  inter¬ 
ests,  and  there  could  be  no  division  ofinterests  on  the 
question.  It  was  one  of  the  most  impudent  things 
that  could  be  said  to  represent  a  want  of  interest  in 
this  great  question.  He  would  say  of  it  as  a  lawyer 
once  said  when  he  had  sued  a  man  for  an  advice  and 
charged  him  $2  50.  The  client  put  in  an  offset, 
saying,  ‘You  gave  me  the  advice  on  a  vacant  lot  of 
mine,  for  which  I  charge  you  $2.75;’  said  the  lawyer, 
T  can  find  no  language  to  reply  to  him.’  So  I  feel 
in  reference  to  those  who  insinuate  a  want  of  cor¬ 
diality  or  sympathy  among  us  on  this  question. 

Dr.  Wilson"^ s  misrepresentation  of  Dr »  Stinso7i. 

One  of  our  opponents  (Dr.  Wilson)  said  in  the 
Committee,  that  the  Methodist  Conference  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  pamphlet,  at  which  I  shook  my  head,  not  in¬ 
tending  to  intimate  by  that  shake  of  my  head  that 
the  principles  set  forth  in  that  pamphlet  were  not  in 
harmony  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  ;  but  that  as  a  Conference  the  pamphlet  had  not 
been  before  us.  The  gentleman  tried  to  insinuate  that 
we  differed  from  the  principles  advocated  there.  We 
do  not  differ  from  those  principles;  we  are  prepared  to 


endorse  them  and  defend  them,  as  the  Conference  has 
done  by  its  unanimous  vote  this  day;  and  the  author 
of  that  pamphlet  is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks;  it  is 
a  credit  to  the  author,  to  the  Conference,  and  to  the 
Connexion;  and  we  would  be  unworthy  of  ourselves 
and  of  him  if  we  did  not  feel  grateful  for  the  able 
defence  it  contains.  (Cheers) 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Wm 
Scott,  Assistant  Secretary,  to  read  the  Resolutions 
which  had  been  prepared  by  a  Special  Committee, 
and  had  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence — first  one  by  one,  and  then  en  masse.  Mr. 
Scott  then  read  the  Resolutions  as  follows: 

CONFERENCB  RESOLUTIONS  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  QUESTION 
AND  VICTORIA  COLLEGE. 

Whereas  the  Conference  at  its  last  session  in  the 
City  of  Hamilton,  expressed  its  views  deliberately  and 
explicitly  on  the  subject  of  Academical  education 


bv  means  of  denominational  colleges,  as  well  as  a 
non-denominational  college,  and  tne  expenditure  of 


the  University  Endowment  for  the  equal  aid  of  all 
colleges  according  to  their  works,  therefore, 

Resolved  1.  That  the  Conference  now  assembled, 
after  the  calm  deliberations  and  discussions  of  the 
past  year,  most  solemnly  and  unanimously  re-affirms 
the  opinions  and  principles  formerly  expressed,  and 
determines  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  carry  them  kto 
effect. 

Resolved  2.  That  this  Conference  hereby  expresses 
its  entire  approval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Conference,  and  those  members  of  the 
Special  Committee,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  expounding  and  defending  the  views  of  the  Confer 
ence  and  for  an  elaborate  series  of  articles  which,  as 
approved  by  the  Committee,  first  appeared  in  th 
columns  of  the  Christiin  Guardian^  and  were  after 
wards  printed  in  pamphlet  form  previously  to  the 
last  session  of  Parliament. 

Resolved  3.  That  this  Conference,  after  a  carefu 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  on  the  petition  of  this  Conference, 
to  investigate  the  complaints  made  against  the  expen¬ 
ditures,  and  reduction  of  the  University  Eudo-wment 
and  Income,  and  the  system  of  University  College 
takes  this  opportunity  of  gratefully  acknowledging 
its  obligation  to  the  President  of  the  Conference,  the 
President  of  Victoria  College,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Poole,  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  conducted  the  exposition  and  defence  of  the 
views  and  claims  of  this  body,  and  more  especially 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryer3on,for  the  conclu^ve  and  power¬ 
ful  address  which  he  delivered  before  the  Committee 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  our  people,  and  in  reply  to 
the  attacks  and  misrepresentations  of  the  partizans  ol 
Toronto  College  monopoly 

Resolved  4.  That  this  Conference  rejoices  in  the 
fBotthat,  notwitnstanding  the  opposition  ofinterested 
parties,  the  information  communicated  by  various 
means,  in  Quarterly  Meetings  and  District  Couven- 
tiocsj  has  induced  our  beloved  people  throngbout  the 
country  generously  to  co-operate  with  and  sustain 
the  action  of  the  Conference  at  its  last  session  ;  the 
iaitv  during  the  discussions  of  the  past  year,  have 
rallied  round  the  common  standard  of  Christian  edu¬ 
cation,  justice,  and  patriotism,  and  by  petitions  to 
Parliament,  have  strengthened  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  those  who  were  necessitated  to  conduct  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  we  do  hereby  cordially  acknowledge 
the  assistance  thereby  rendered  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  righteousness. 
Resolved  5.  That  we  feel  it  a  solemn  duty  to  the 


youth  of  our  congregations,  and  the  future  welfare  of 
our  country,  to  continue  in  connexion  with  oui 
brethren  and  frisnds  throughout  the  land,  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  great  question  of  Christian  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  give  effect  tir 
the  prayers  of  the  Memorials  which  have  been  adopted 
by  this  Conference,  by  sixteen  District  Conventions, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Ministers  and  laity  of  our  Church. 

Resolved  &.  That  disavowing  all  connection  with^ 
or  spirit  of,  political  party,  yet  as  a  just,  sound,  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  national  system  of  Academical  education 
can  be  established  only  by  the  Legislature,  we  affec¬ 
tionately  urge  our  people  not  to  forego  the  exercise 
of  tbeir  undoubted  rights  as  citizens,  but  by  all  peace¬ 
able  and  lawful  means  to  secure  the  ends  of  yuatice  ; 
and  hereby  reiterate  the  sentiments  of  the  seventh  re¬ 
solution  passed  at  the  last  Conference,  that  ^we  affec¬ 
tionately  entreat  the  members  of  our  Church  to  use 
their  influence  to  elect,  as  far  as  possible,  public  men 
who  are  favourable  to  the  views  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  resolutions,  and  do  equal  justice  to  those 
who  wish  to  give  a  superior  religious  education  to 
the  youth  of  the  country,  as  well  as  those  who  desire 
or  their  sons  a  non-denominational  edi^ation  alone. 

Resolved  7.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence  be  tendered  to  the  Honourable  Malcolm  Cameron, 
M.P.P.,  for  presenting  the  Memorial  of  this  Conference 
to  the  Legislatieii  Assembly,  and  for  procuring  the 
investigation  into  the  matters  of  which  we  and  our 
people  have  complained  ;  also  to  David  Koblin,  Esq., 
M.P.P.,  for  his  active  and  efificient  co-operation  andi 
aid  during  the  investigation  of  the  University  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 

Resolved  8.  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence  be  recorded,  in  respect  to  those  members  of  the* 
Legislature  who  have  supported  our  just  claims  on 
the  University  question,  and  the  grants  of  aid  to  Vic*' 
toria  College. 

Resolved  8.  That  the  respectful  and  cordial  thanks 
of  this  Conference  be  presented  to  th'e  Honourable 
Attorney  General  and  other  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Upper  Canada,  for  the  increased  aid  recom¬ 
mended  by  them  to  Parliament  in  behalf  ofYictoria 
College,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  University  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  new  TJdltor^s  view  of  the  College  Question^ 

Rev.  W.  Jeffers,  the  newly  elected  Editor  of 
the  Christian  Guardian,  said— 

Mr.  President, — The  importance  of  the  right  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  and  youth  of  a  country,  is  a 
subject  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon,  for  every  one  ad¬ 
mits  it,  and  it  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The 
thing  that  many  need  to  be  convinced  of  is  the  im- 
jortance  of  that  higher  kind  of  education  which  is 
given  in  our  colleg'es  and  higher  set&inaries  of  learn¬ 
ing.  This  higher  education  is  important  not  merely 
to  those  who  receive  it,  to  those  who  attend  the 
Colleges,  for  they  are  comparatively  few  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  all  the  people;  it  is  important  to  the  whc^e 
community,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  Our 
Common  l^hools  will  become  elevated  and  efficient 
in  proportion  as  the  higher  schools  are  perfected  and 
made  accessible,  for  these  furnish  the  teachers  of  our 
children;  they  bring  education  more  within  the  reach 
of  all,  by  furnishing  a  larger  number  and  a  better 
class  of  teachers  to  the  country.  These  colleges' 
give,  in  a  great  degree,  character  and  qualifications 
.0  the  ministers  who  explain  and  enforce  the  princi- 
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ciples  of  religion  and  virtue;  to  the  legislators  who 
make  our  laws  and  perfect  our  institutions;  to  the 
lawyers  and  judges  who  explain  and  administer  the 
principle  of  law  and  justice  ;  to  our  physicians  who 
take  care  of  our  health  and  cure  our  diseases;  to 
the  editors  who  exercise  so  constant  an  inOuence  on 
the  whole  community,  and  that  in  reference  to  all 
Siinds  of  subjects;  to  the  authors  who  do  so  much  to 
establish  or  unsettle  the  faith  and  morals  of  society, 
and  to  instruct  or  bewilder  the  people;  and  to  the 
lecturers,  the  scientific  men,  in  short,  to  all  those 
whose  position  in  society  makes  their  opinion  most 
likely  to  be  adopted,  and  their  manners  to  be  imita¬ 
ted.  The  question  of  higher  education  relates  to  the 
very  fountain-head  of  all  those  influences  which  de¬ 
termine  the  course  and  destiny  of  a  nation.  This  is 
what  emboldens  me  to  say  that  this  University  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  that  concerns  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Canada. 

Compatibility  of  Denominational  Colleges  with 
the  Common  School  system. 

And  in  proceeding  to  speak  now  of  denomi¬ 
national  colleges,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  must 
remark,  which  we  must  all  have  observed,  and 
that  is,  that  our  opponents  have  unfairly  represented 
us  as  opposing  our  Common  School  system,  and  as 
favouring  sectarian  schools.  Now  we  have  constantly 
declared  that  we  were  not  opposed  to  our  Common 
School  System,  that  the  children  being  at  home  with 
their  parents,  and  under  the  care  of  their  pastors  and 
churches  were  sufficiently  protected  with  respect  to 
their  habits  and  morals.  But  we  have  contended 
that  when  our  sons  and  our  daughters  went  from 
home,  to  remain  away  for  years,  we  could  not  but  be 
concerned  for  their  moral  and  religious  welfare,  so 
much  more  important  than  all  the  learning  the 
schools  can  impart.  We  have  explained  over  and 
over  again  that  we  preferred  denominational  colleges 
solely  on  this  account,  that  our  youth  being  away 
from  home,  and  denominational  colleges  having  a 
peculiar  kind  of  responsibility,  we  had  in  them  the 
best  security  we  could  have  that  every  guard  would 
be  thrown  around  our  sons  and  daughters  to  preserve 
them  from  the  contagion  of  infidelity  and  vice;  by 
which  in  such  circumstances  they  are  always  threat¬ 
ened.  Now  our  opponentsgenerally  entirely  conceal 
that  we  make  this  distinction  between  Common 
Schools  and  colleges,  thus  misrepresenting  our  whole 
position  on  the  question. 


much  influence  ought  it  to  have?  Ought  a  mams 
course  to  be  governed  by  this  question  alone?  No, 
not  by  this  alone;  but  let  it  influence  him  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  view  of  its  comparative  importance.  But, 
Sir,  we  are  accused  of  asking  government  to  favour 
particular  churchf-s  and  parties.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very 
thing  that  we  are  not  doing.  Here  is  what  we  de¬ 
mand, — that  the  government  in  distributing  aid  to 
the  colleges  of  the  country  should  adopt  that  princi¬ 
ple  of  distribution  which  is  favoured  by  the  many,  and 
not  waste  it  all  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  few.  What 
we  say  is,  that  as  a  part  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
and  not  simply  as  a  denomination,  we  have  a  right 
to  adopt  that  principle  with  regard  to  colleges 
which  we  prefer;  and  if  we  have  a  right  to  adopt 
it,  we  have  the  further  right  to  the  same  degree  of 
encouragement  and  aid  as  others  have.  That  is,  if 
our  views  are  not  dangerous  to  public  morals,  or  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  others.  But  it  is  neither, 
for  we  make  our  claim  in  the  cause  of  public  morals; 
and  what  we  ask  is  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for 
all  the  people,  for  every  denomination,  and  even  for 
those  who  seem  to  care  nothing  for  those  guards  and 
securities  which  we  deem  all  important. 

Rev.  Dr,  Green! s  Historical  and  Financial 

Sketch. 


7 he  College  Question  and  the  Franchise. 

One  of  the  resolutions  now  read  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Scott  says  that  those  who  adopt  the  principle  of  de- 
nominatianal  colleges  should  allow  it  to  influence 
them  in  electing  individuals  to  legislate  for  them. 
When  we  say  this,  we  do  not  enter  into  the  strife  o.' 
party  politics,  for  this  is  not  a  party  question  at  all. 
But  surely,  if  the  people  do  anything  to  secure  the 
proper  settlement  of  this  question  they  must  do  it 
ill  this  way;  for  it  is  the  Legislature  alone  that  can  de¬ 
cide  upon  jt.  I  knew  a  Baptist  minister  who  once 
In  voting  at  an  election,  said  to  one  of  the  candidates, 
^Sir,  do  you  believe  in  selling  waiskey?’  and  when 
answered,  T  do;’  he  said,  ‘Give  my  vole  to  the  other 
gentleman.’  If  a  man  feels  it  his  duty  to  allow  his 
'views  on  temperance,  on  slavery,  on  Sabbath  obser¬ 
vance,  to  influence  him  in  voting;  why  not  his  views 


-On  the  question  of  Christian  education?  But  how  it  v-ery  easily  in  some  way  or  other,  and  be  sure  you 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  on  being  introduced  to  the 
meeting  by  the  President,  said,  He  had  not  intended 
to  make  any  remarks  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
he  had  been  so  entirely  occupied  during  the  day, 
that  he  had  not  had  ten  minutes  to  think  upon  the 
momentous  question  which  occcupied  the  attention 
of  the  meeting;  besides  which  he  was  happy  to  find 
himself  surrounded  by  men  of  might  and  power  who 
were  full  of  the  matter.  1'hey  were  heavily  charged, 
— anxious  to  fire —  nd  never  missed  their  aim.  But 
really,  my  friend  Jeffers  in  his  able  and  eloquent 
speech,  has  stirred  up  the  spirit  within  me,  and  I 
feel  inclined  to  detain  you  just  a  very  few  moments. 
The  object  of  this  meeting  is  one  that  has  ray  cordial 
sympathies.  It  is  known  to  most  of  you,  that  one 
of  England’s  noblest  kings  set  apart  a  large  portion 
of  land  in  Canada  for  educational  purposes,  'lhat 
upwards  of  22fi,800  acres  of  this  land  is  now  claimed 
by  I'oronto  University,  and  nearly  64,000  acres 
more  by  Upper  Canada  College,  making  a  total  of 
about  290, OUO  acres  devoted  to  higher  education  in  U. 
Canada.  Now  the  single  question  for  you  to  decide 
is  thi,-, — Have  those  colleges  which  werejirst  in  the 
field  in  Upper  Canada,  and  second  to  none  in  their 
efficiency  and  usefulness,  a  right  to  share  in  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fund  thus  set  apart  for  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion?  We  think  they  have;  and  therefore  we  have 
instituted  this  enquiry,  and  originated  this  grand 
movement  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  object. 
But  wheu  we  have  thrown  in  our  claim  and  asked 
for  a  share  of  the  Income  Fund,  the  authorities  of 
the  University  have  said.  Hands  off  !  Don’t  interfere 
with  our  grand  income — Hands  off!  You  may  do 
the  work;  but  give  us  the  money.  We  acknowledf^e 


you  are  doing- 


good 


service  to  our  country,  and  we 


hail  you  as  fellow  labourers  in  educating  the  youth 
of  the  land;  but  do  not  lay  the  hand  of  spoliation 
on  the  funds  of  our  great  national  institution.  U 
is  true  we  have  some  sixty  thousand’’  dollars  a  year 
from  the  public  chest  while  you  have  but  three  thou¬ 
sand;  but  never  mind  that,  we  can  manage  to  spend 
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don’t  touch  the  money!  And  what  reason,  Sir,  do 
you  think  they  give  why  we  are  not  to  have  any 
share  of  the  public  funds  for  the  education  of  our 
youth?  Is  it  because  we  are  not  doing  our  work  as 
well  as  they  do  tbeir’s?  or  that  we  are  not  doing  as 
much  of  it?  Surely  not,  for  we  have  a  stafl'of  pro¬ 
fessors  proverbial  for  their  ability  to  teach  as  well  as 
for  their  untiring  z^a\  in  the  discharge  of  their  im¬ 
portant  duties;  but  it  is  simply  and  avowedly  be¬ 
cause  we  are  denominational  and  they  are  not. 

Advantages  of  De7iominational  Control. 

We  wish  to  throw  around  our  college  the  fostering 
arms  of  a  Christian  Church,  and  to  keep  upon  it  the 
watchful  eye  of  a  Christian  people;  while  they  spurn 
any  denominational  oversight  I  And  we  are  not  alone 
in  our  preferences,  but  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  join  with  us  in  these  views.  Is  this  a  pre¬ 
ference,  then,  for  which  we  are  to  be  punished?  Is  it  so, 
that  the  desire  and  the  determination  to  educate  our 
children  on  Christian  principles  under  the  restraints 
and  examples  which  denominational  colleges  aSbrd, 
is  a  crime  for  which  we  are  to  be  proscribed  and 
cut  off  from  all  claims  from  a  collegiate  fund  alike 
the  property  of  all.  Has  it  really  come  to  this.  Sir, 
that  in  a  Christian  land,  it  is  such  a  crime  to  give 
our  children  a  collegiate  education  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  denominational  w'atch  care,  tharthe  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  who 
dare  presume  to  do  so,  are  to  be  considered  as 
intruders  in  the  educational  held,  and  deprived  of  aid 
from  a  fund  made  rich  and  productive  by  the  hard 
toil  and  sweat  of  our  selves  and  of  our  fathers?  I 
trust  not.  Sir.  We  appeal  to  our  country,  and  ask 
their  decision  on  this  question  of  vital  importance. 

Our  college  is  denominational,  and  we  glory  in  this 
fact.  Dr.  Wilson  might  have  spared  the  effort  of 
that  half-hour  which  he  spent  before  theCoinmittee  in 
Quebec  in  proving  this  fact, — a  fact  which  we  never 
dreamt  of  denying.  We  do  not  wish  to  injure  the 
Toronto  University,  but  to  make  it  something  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  uame  it  bears.  I  was  a  little  amused.  Sir,  in 
reading  in  the  Globe  an  account  of  the  after-dinner 
speeches  lately  delivered  at  the  Convocation  dinner 
in  Toronto,  'fhey  were  very  eloquent,  no  doubt; 
for  people  sometimes  make  very  eloquent  speeches 
after  dinner.  Dr.  McCaul,  a  very  learned  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  eloquent  and  worthy  person,  said  they 
had  been  accused  of  monopoly',  but  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  monopoly  there,  he  said  nothing  would 
afford  him  more  pleasure  than  to  have  other  col¬ 
leges  send  up  their  students  to  contend  for  degrees; 
an  amusing  proof  this  of  the  absence  of  all  mono 
poly:  but  that  we  may  not  be  out  done  in  liberality 
and  generosity,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  will  do  the 
very  same  thing  to  their  students  if  they  will  send 
them  down  to  Cobourg.  (Applause  )  We  will  ex¬ 
amine  them  with  our  own,  and  if  we  find  them  quali¬ 
fied  we  will  give  them  just  as  good  a  degree,  as  they 
get  in  Toronto  or  anywhere  else. 

Cha?icellor  Bu?ns  on  the  University  Finances. 

The  learned  Chancellor  also  made  a  speech  on 
that  occasion,  strongly  nrg'ng  them  to  maintain  the 
law  as  it  is,  and  if  the  University  had  taken  that  ad¬ 
vice  s  )oner,  I  think  there  might  have  been  a  much 
larger  surpios  fund  on  hand  now  than  is  reported  by 
the  Dursar.  The  former  University  Act  was  repeal¬ 
ed  because  no-  college  had  affiliated  with  the  Uni¬ 


versity  under  it;  and  because  it  was  declared and 
right  to  afford  facilities  for  us  and  others  to  educate 
our  children  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  therefore 
a  new  law  was  enacted,  providing  a  fund  for  aiding 
other  colleges  throughout  the  country,  but  up  to  the 
present  moment  not  a  dollar  has  been  given  out  cf 
that  surplus  fund  to  aid  any  one  of  the  colleges  out 
of  Toronto!  But  it  may  be  asked,  was  there  any 
prospect  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1853,  a  surplus  would  be  created  sufficient  to  render 
a  good  amount  of  support  to  other  colleges. 

Let  US  examine  the  figures  a  moment  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  1853,  when  the  present  law  was  enacted, 
the  income  fund  amounted  to  more  than  £17,000; 
and  the  expenses  were  about  £14,000;  leaving  a 
balance  of  more  than  £3,000  to  be  carried  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  fund,  which  was  originated  for  the  benefit  of  other 
colleges.  But  in  order  greatly  to  increase  this  surplus, 
the  two  faculiies  of  Law  and  Medicine  were  abolish¬ 
ed,  leaving  only  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  current 
expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  income  fund.  By 
this  arrangement,  and  by  placing  all  ^expense  for 
building  purposes  on  the  Permanent  Fund,  the  an¬ 
nual  expense  was  thereby  reduced  from  £14,000  to 
about  £8,000  or  £9,000  per  annum.  But  strange  to 
say  they  now  manage  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  io 
the  support  of  one  faculty  than  they  formerly  did  in 
the  support  of  three!  And  I  perceive  tKat  so  far 
from  continuing  to  carry  annual  balances  to  the 
Surplus  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  other  colleges,  they 
have  actually  run  the  Income  in  debt  the  past  year 
about  $19,000.  Now  we  may  ask  the  Hon.  Judge 
if  this  looks  much  like  keeping  the  law?  To  us  it 
looks  more  like  keeping,  or  rather  like  spending  the. 
money.  Again,  the  learned  Chancellor  intimated' 
that  one  powerful  element  of  success  in  any  great 
enterprise  was  ‘  the  gift  of  the  gab.’  And  he  called 
upon  the  retiring  students  to  exert  that  gift  at  the 
present  time  against  this  movement.  Weil,  he  (Dr. 
Green)  had  no  objection  that  they  should  try  their 
gifts  in  this  way;  but  he  thought  they  would  require 
something  more  than  ‘gab’  to  convince  the  country 
that  it  was  wrong  to  deal  out  equal  rights — equal 
justice  and  fairplay  to  all  interests  concerned.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  We  have  justice  and  patriotism,  economy 
and  truth  on  our  side;  and  these  elements  ot  success 
must  ultimately  prevail.  And  if  the  ‘gift  of  the  gab,’ 
was  necessary  for  success,  lie  could  tell  the  learned 
Chancellor  that  there  were  others  who  possessed  a 
little  of  this  as  well  as  the  alumni  of  the  Toronto 
University.  (Cheers.)  He  would  not  say  how  far 
the  graduates  of  Victoria  and  Queen’s  Colleges 
might  succeed  in  this  way,  but  we  have  more  than 
400  ministers  scattered  through  the  entire  country, 
and  whatever  they  might  have  outside,  he  could  : 
bear  his  testimony  that  they  had  plenty  of  that  gift 
in  the  Conference.  The  Reverend  gentleman  sat 
down  amidst  great  applause. 

Hon.  Mr.Fen'rier  on  the  effect  of  the  Univrrsity 
Contest  at  Quebec.. 

The  Hon,  Mr.  Ferrier  rose  and  said,  that  while, 
he  esteemed  it  an  honor  to  be  associated  with  the 
Wesleyan  body  in  this  as  in  other  great  movements,  he 
felt  some  reluctance  iu  addressing  this  meeting.  He 
should  first  explain  his  position  in  reference  to  the 
University  of  Victoria  College,.  Before  the  union  off 
the  Canada  East  District  with  this  Conference,  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  Governors  of  McGill  CoL 
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iege.  It  was  then  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy;  an  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  by  the  directors  to  the  city  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  when  the  sum  of  $64,000  was  immediately  raised 
by  subscription.  He  mentioned  this  to  show  that 
the  friends  of  Victoria  College  might  have  no  fear 
for  the  interests  of  that  Institution;  for  when  so  much 
had  been  done  in  a  community,  mostly  Catholics  for 
the  only  Protestant  institution  of  the  kind  in  Mon¬ 
treal,  what  might  not  be  done  by  the  Methodist  com 
munity  in  the  whole  Province?  they  had  secured  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  a’man,  Dr.  Daw¬ 
son  as  Principal  for  their  College  second  to  none  in 
the  province.  Although  somewhat  involved  in  that 
College,  he  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  every  possible 
way  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  institution. 
(CWrs.) 

In  his  place  in  Parliament  he  had  heard  much  re¬ 
specting  Victoria  College,  and  the  University  question 
in  general — there  was  no  question  in  his  opinion  that 
e% cited  anything  like  as  deep  an  interest  among  the 
members  of  the  house  of  Parliament.  Indeed  it  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  aUention  of  both  houses  for  weeks.  The 
educational  raterests  of  the  country  are  indeed  the 
great  question  of  the  day.  When  Dr.  Wilson  uttered 
his  eloquent  speech  before  the  committee  of  the  house, 
it  was  reported  that  the  Methodist  faction,  as  we 
were  called,  was  defeated,  that  the  Wesleyan  interest 
was  overturned,  and  that  nothing  more  would  be 
heard  from  us,  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  finished  the  con¬ 
troversy.  I  felt  rather  down  myself.  But  when 
consider  the  justness  of  our  cause,  and  knowing 
the  ability  of  the  Rev  Dr.  Ryerson  who  was  to  reply 
to  the  attacks  just  made,  and  when  I  saw  the  room 
filled,  not  even  standing  room  left,  and  Dr.  Ryerson 
entered  with  five  pages  of  notes  I  said  to  myself  the 
Methodist  cause  is  not  down  yet.  Dr.  Ryerson  spoke 
with  more  than  his  usual  ability  and  clearness  for 
two  hours  and  forty  minutes  the  first  day,  and  one  hour 
and  forty  five  minutes  the  second  day,  producing  the 
deepest  conviction  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
him,  of  the  honesty  of  his  purpose,  and  the  correctness 
of  his  position — so  overwhelming  was  the  influence 
of  his  address,  that  one  Hon.  member  of  the  upper 
House,  a  pillar  of  the  Church  of  England  came  to  me 
saying,  ‘  I  wish  he  belonged  to  our  Church.’  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  Another  member  of  the  Legislature  ex¬ 
pressed  his  feelings  by  saying,  ‘My!  what  a  good 
bishop  he  would  make.’  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I 
do  hope  that  every  minister,  and  member  of  our 
Church  will  do  his  duty  in  regard  to  this  question. 

They  ought  to  rejoice  as  a  church,  that  tneir  church 
has  been  able  to  furnish  the  country  with  a  man  o( 
so  much  ability.  Through  his  instrumentality  the 
country  is  favored  with  a  school  system  not  equalled 
in  any  country:  a  system  spoken  off  in  the  highest 
terms  by  Lord  Lindsdown  and  Sir  John  Packington; 
a  school  system  which  has  been  adopted  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Eastern  British 
Provinces,  and  which  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future 
greatness  of  this  Province.  He  recommended  that 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  Drs.  defence  and  the  print¬ 
ed  evidence  should  be  circulated  among  the  people, 
the  people  should  be  informed  on  this  question. 

Exercise  of  the  Franchise  on  the  College  Ques¬ 
tion  recommended. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Perrier  desired  to  make  a  remark 
on  one  of  the  resolutions  which  had  passed  the  Con¬ 
ference,  n  ferring  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  He  was  not 


going  to  give  a  political  speech;  we  have  important 
duties  to  perform  to  society  generally,  solemn  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  bear  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  those 
rights.  He  remembered  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caudlish  on 
a  certain  occasion  in  the  General  Assembly  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  giving  a  most  solemn  charge  to  the  members 
of  the  assembly,  saying  that  we  would  have  to  answer 
to  God  for  the  exercise  of  our  righ's  as  citizens,  and 
for  the  choice  we  made  of  men  to  make  and  inforce 
our  laws.  He  had  been  told  the  other  day,  that  we 
should  not  take  money  from  an  infidel  government. 
If  we  bad  such  a  government  we  ourselves  are  to 
blame — the  government  or  the  men  we  send  there. 
Ifwe  blame  the  government  we  should  blame  our- 
seves,  for  we  send  them.  The  endowment  fund  for 
University  education  did  not  belong  to  a  few,  it  be¬ 
longed  to  all,  and  it  was  our  duty  to  send  such  men 
to  Parliament  as  would  guard  our  rights  as  citizens, 
He  most  cordially  approved  of  that  resolution. 

Denominational  Colleges  the  best  system. 

He  thought  the  system  of  denominational  colleges 
the  best  system,  indeed  the  only  system  for  the  country , 
there  is  no  test  in  your  institution  for  either  Pro¬ 
fessor  or  student,  you  have  the  students  under  good 
moral  and  religious  control;  due  care  is  exercised  to 
see  that  the  young  men  attend  religious  service  on 
the  Lord’s  day — this  is  the  only  true  principle — en¬ 
gaged  as  you  are  in  doing  so  much  general  work,  you 
have  a  claim  on  those  funds  set  apart  for  that  work. 
Your  opponents  have  done  their  utmost  to  prevent 
the  existence  of  any  surplus  funds  to  be  disposed  of 
for  your  benefit.  Why  should  one  college  represent¬ 
ing  so  small  a  portio'.  of  the  community  monopolize 
all  the  funds?  There  is  a  principle  of  right  in  this 
movement,  and  principles  are  worth  more  than  a  few 
hundred  pounds;  principles  are  better  than  money. 

I  like  your  adherence  to  your  principles,  and  I  think 
the  country  will  sustain  you  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  principles,  they  are  worth  contending  for. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Rev.  Lachlan  Taylor’’ s  admirable  summary 
from  the  Provincial  Press. 

The  Rev.  Lachlix  Taylor  next  rose  amidst  cor¬ 
dial  greeting,  and  said  that  he  seldom  rose  with  feelings 
of  so  much  pleasure  as  on  the  present  occasion,  one 
reason  was  he  had  so  little  to  do,  the  duty  assigned  to 
him  was  rather  a  dry  one  at  best.  He  remembered 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  an  English  Minister  once 
said,  that  he  never  read  public  documents  before  an 
audience,  it  was  so  very  dry.  He  was  called  upon 
however  to  read  two  or  three  extracts  from  several 
of  the  public  journals  in  reference  to  the  University 
question,  and  the  noble  defence  of  the  cause  by  a  man 
whom  we  all  delijxht  to  honor.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Ryerson  had  been  long 
the  able  advocate  of  equal  rights  for  all  Her  Majesty’s 
subjects,  that  when  a  boy  he  grappled  successfully 
with  able  controversialists  on  high  church  pretensions, 
and  that  now  he  rejoiced  to  see  him  stepping  forward 
with  his  mighty  soul  to  battle  for  equal  rights,  against 
the  exclusive  claims  and  arrogant  pretentions  of  a 
powerful  monopoly.  He  (Mr.  Taylor)  could  not  but 
rejoice  that  God  had  spared  him  to  his  Church  and 
3is  country,  that  he  might  bring*  all  the  power  of  an  in¬ 
tellect  richly  laden  with  the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  bear 
on  these  great  questions.  He  had  again  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  all  his  opponents. 
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In  reference  to  that  defence  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
of  May  the  30th— the  most  extensively  circulated 
paper  west  of  Toronto,  remarked  as  follows: 

The  Spectator  on  the  University  Question. 

‘We  have  had  before  us  for  several  days,  a  copy  of  a 
pamphlet  containing  Dr.  Ryerson’s  defence  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  &c.  The  speech  was 
delivered  before  the  Committee  of  investigation,  in 
reply  to  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton.  It  is  able  and 
conclusive  on  every  point,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
the  best  defence  yet  made  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
advocates  of  denominational  colleges.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  he  is,  at  all  events,  a 
patriot;  and,  however  he  may  be  blamed  for  many 
things  connected  with  our  Educational  system, 
he  is  at  any  rate  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  that 
system.  The  reply  to  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ton  has  silenced  them,  while  it  vindicates  the  country 
and  the  people  among  whom  the  assailants  of  our 
school  system  have  found  homes.  The  pamphlet 
should  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  question.'  (Cheers.) 

That  is  the  first  dry  little  bit;  the  friends  will  please 
keep  it  as  juicy  as  they  can.  (Laughter.) 

Next  the  Toronto  Colonist  of  June  2nd.  We 
shall  have  something  funny  in  this  before  we  get 
through.  Mr.  Taylor  then  read  as  follows: 

The  Colonist  on  the  University  Question. 

‘  The  public  cannot  fail  to  have  been  somewhat  as¬ 
tonished,  as  well  as  amused,  at  the  peculiar  course 
which  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
appointed  last  session  to  enquire  into  the  University 
question,  and  also,  perhaps,  a  little  disgusted  at  the 
small  results  which  followed  from  so  elaborate  and 
costly  investigation.  The  whole  affair  resolved  itself 
into  a  stand-up  fight  between  Dr.  Wilson  on  one  side, 
and  Dr.  Ryerson  on  the  other,  and  as  the  combatants 
were  about  equally  vulnerable,  as  well  tolerably  well 
matched,  the  display  of  science  was  very  pretty.  This 
contest,  however,  which  we  may,  in  sporting  parlance 
call  the  “  mill  on  the  floor,”  resulted  as  in  the  late 
case  of  the  “  mill  on  the  heath,’’  in  a  drawn  battle 
neither  party  taking  the  stakes.  How  the  members  of 
a  Parliamentary  Committee,  appointed  to  take  evi¬ 
dence,  and  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  therefrom, 
could  reconcile  it  with  their  ideas  of  Parliamentary 
usage  to  allow  two  gentlemen,  such  as  the  rival  cham¬ 
pions  on  this  occasion,  to  occupy  their  time  with  a 
gladiatorial  contest,  in  which  everything  but  the  mat¬ 
ters  at  issue  was  treated  of,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con¬ 
ceive.  What  Dr.  Wilson’s  sarcasms  and  bitter  per¬ 
sonal  allusions,  or  Dr.  Ryersons  cutting  replies  had 
to  do  with  the  question  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  say, 
as  it  would  be  for  Mr.  Brown  to  show  what  bearing 
upon  it  has  insulting  inquiries  touching  Dr.  Ryerson’s 
personal  affairs  might  have  had.  In  reference  to  Mr 
Brown,  however,  the  public  ought  also  to  be  made 
aware  that  after  making  use  of  his  position  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  to  insult  Dr.  Ryerson  in  every 
possible  way,  he  never  made  his  appearance  at  any  of 
the  subsequent  meetings. 

‘  For  Dr.  Wilson’s  talents  and  attainments  we  have 
a  sincere  admiration,  but  anything  more  injudicious  or 
uncalled  for  than  the  attack  which  the  committee  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  make  upon  his  opponents,  in  the  speech 
was  applauded  by  the  Clear  Grit  Press  as  a  master 
piece  of  reasoning  and  eloquence,  ii  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine,  and  he  certainly  laid  himself  open  to  are- 
joinder  of  which  so  accomplished  a  controversialist  as 
Dr.  Ryerson  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  and  most 


of  those  who  have  read  the  speeches  of  the  two  gen¬ 
tlemen  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Education  had  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
argument.  So  far  certainly  as  Mr.  Brown's  attacking 
him  was  concerned,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
completely  floored,  and  his  charges  against  the  Doctor 
of  having  been  a  party  to  the  extravagances  of  which 
he  complained,  and  of  having  sought  to  get  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  University  into  his  own  hands,  were 
replied  to  in  an  unanswerable  manner.’ 

Mr.  Taylor  accompanied  the  reading  of  several 
paragraphs  in  the  above  extract  with  very  amusing 
remarks.  When  he  came  to  the  allusion  Mr. 
Browns  absence  from  the  committee,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  Ah,  Geordie!  Geordie!  I  thought  you  had 
more  pluck.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  he 
should  hare  faced  the  music  and  stood  his  ground. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.) 

The  next  is  from  the  Echo,  known  as  the  organ  of 
the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Tlie  Echo  on  the  Toronto  University. 

writing  our  article  on  the  University  Question  we 
have  read  Dr.  Ryerson’s  pamphlet  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  for  the  writer  is 
one  who,  when  he  takes  his  pen  in  hand,  does  not  do 
things  by  halves.  It  is  a  most  able  production,  and 
we  congrutulate  him  upon  the  unanswerable  defence 
he  has  put  forth  of  the  just  claims  of  the  Christian 
community  to  an  endowment  which  was  for  all,  and 
should  be  shared  by  all,  and  not  appropriated  by  a 
small  “  non-denominational”  fraction.  He  has  alike 
done  credit  to  himself  and  good  to  the  cause  he  advo¬ 
cates.  The  pamphlet  is  chiefly  composed  of  Dr.  Ryer¬ 
son’s  address  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
Legislatire  Assembly,  which  closed  its  sitting  on  the 
26th  of  April,  in  reply  to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Langton,  who  argued  for  maintaining  the 
University  in  its  present  anomalous  position.  It  de¬ 
serves  careful  perusal,  and  will  doubtless  be  very 
generally  read.’ 

My  next  extract,  and  you  won’t  think  it  a  dry  one, 
is  from  the  Canadian  Church  Press,  the  organ  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  his  clergy. 

I'lie  Canadian  Church  Press  on  the  University 

Question. 

‘Dr  Ryersons  “  Reply.” — Dr.  Ryerson  has  thought 
fit  to  publishffiis  reply  to  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton. 
In  doing  so  he  has  acted  advisedly.  Before  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  all  that  the  public  could  glean  of  the  doings 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  just  what 
the  Leader  with  its  sceptical  tendencies,  or  the  Clear- 
Grit  organ,  chose  should  appear  in  their  columns. 
After  Dr.  Wilson’s  speech,  as  reported  by  them,  we 
had  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  ;  the  whole  question 
we  were  told,  had  resulted  in  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  petitioners  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  utter  annihi¬ 
lation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education.  It  was 
even  doubted  whether  he  would  again  make  his  ap¬ 
pearance  again  in  Toronto.  After  this  came  an  ominous 
silence,  and  we  heard  no  more.  By  the  publication, 
however,  of  the  “  Reply,”  the  aspect  of  matters  has 
been  entirely  reversed  ;  and  the  holding  back  of  the 
truth,  as  usual,  has  recoiled  with  twofold  force  upon 
its  suppressors.  The  defenders  of  the  College,  instead 
of  directly  meeting  the  charges  brought  against  their 
system,  sought  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  side  issue,  by 
a  concentrated  attack  upon  an  individual :  they  spared 
neither  his  public  acts,  his  motives,  or  private  char¬ 
acter.  What  all  this  had  to  do  with  the  question,  or 
why  it  was  permitted  by  the  Committee  of  grave 
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Legislators  appointed  to  take  evidence,  we  know  not. 
On  these  points  Dr.  Wilson  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  those  whom  he  was 
representing  on  the  occasion.' 

The  Rev.  gentleman  here  very  humorously  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  learned  Prof,  had  undertaken  a  most 
difficult  task,  I  am  afraid  it  will  beat  him:  (Loud 
cheers,)  when  he  read  on. 

‘  To  the  general  public,  all  that  is  patent  is,  that, 
having  made  a  violent  and  abusive  personal  assault, 
he  met  with  severe  and  well-merited  punishment.  Our 
space  is  too  limited  for  many  references  to  the  admir¬ 
able  and  telling  points  in  the  “  Reply.”  We  believe 
it,  however,  to  be  a  direct  and  complete  refutation  of 
the  charges,  whether  personal,  or  directed  against  an 
enlightened  movement  for  a  National  University,  which 
would  combine  all  the  Colleges,  and  whose  funds,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  misappropriated  to  the  building  up  of 
one,  would  meet  and  foster  voluntary  effort  in  all. 
We  would  call  attention,  however,  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  charge  of  the  want  of  a  University  educa¬ 
tion  and  consequent  incapacity  for  grappling  with  the 
subject  is  met,  by  shewing  that  Dr.  Wilson  himself 
never  matriculated,  and  never  received  a  Degree  at 
the  University  at  which  he  professed  to  have  been 
educated.  (Page  8.)  Next  we  find  him  cleverly  placed 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  by  the  production  of  his 
own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  options,  especially  in 
modern  languages;  published  not  very  long  ago,  but 
in  direct  contradiction  to  those  expressed  before  the 
Committee,  showing  either  a  fickleness  of  judgment, 
or  that  he  was,  to  suit  the  occasion,  arguing  against 
his  own  convictions.  “0  that  mine  enemy  would 
write  a  book,”  never  met  with  a  happier  illustration.’ 

I  think  this,  said  Mr.  Taylor,  the  best  of  all.  I 
would  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  like  to  occupy  a  full  half 
hour,  but  I  have  not  the  time,  I  will  only  say  that  the 
battle  is  just  begun,  the  victory  is  yet  to  be  achieved. 
The  cause  is  one  of  righteousness  and  truth,  united 
action  is  sure  to  end  in  a  glorious  triumph;  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  has  already  been  achieved  should  only  be 
regarded  as  the  starting  point  for  renev^'cd  and  con¬ 
tinued  efforts,  let  us  then  advance  to  the  final  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  object  before  us,  ever  animated  by 
the  principles  of  the  purest  Patriotism,  the  sublimest 
Christian  morality  and  integrity,  and  the  glory  of 
God,  and  as  we  move  on,  let  the  insignia  be  ever  seen 
upon  our  spread  banner  as  it  floats  in  the  breezes  of 
heaven.  ‘  Magna  est  veritas  et  proevalebit.’  (Loud 
cheers.) 

Rev.  W.  H.  Poolers  exposure  of  the  Globe's 
garbled  evidence. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Poole  rose  and  said,  that  he 
would  confine  himself  exclusively  to  a  few  facts  and 
findings  in  the  blue  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
He  regretted  that  there  were  so  few  of  them  given  to 
the  public.  ‘Full  discussion  and  fair  play,’  had  long 
been  our  motto,  and  we  had  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  people  generally  to  decide  on 
those  great  questions  if  only  full  information  on  the 
subject  is  laid  before  them.  So  far  as  this  discussion 
was  concerned,  the  greatest  unfairness  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed  by  two  of  the  daily  papers  in  Toronto.  One 
side  only  had  been  admitted;  and  although  loud 
promises  and  professions  of  fair  play  had  been  made 
by  the  ‘  Globe’  yet,  in  every  instance  he  had  violated 
his  promises,  garbled  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  by  comments  and 
Editorial  remarks  misrepresented  on  every  point  the 
defence  of  the  Memorialists. 


Mr.  BrowrCs  omission  of  important  evidence 
against  the  University. 

From  the  remarks  of  the  Globe  on  the  24th  and 
25th  of  May  last,  the  public  were  led  to  expect  that 
the  evidence  ‘in  e.Tfeaso’ would  have  been  given;  that 
having  up  to  that  date  given  only  one  side,  and 
grossly  misrepresented  the  other,  and  now  promising 
the  evidence  in  full,  we  might  hope  for  a  degree  of 
fairness;  but  what  are  the  facts?  Instead  of  giving 
the  evidence  as  promised  he  (Mr.  Brcwn.)  omits  the 
first  188  questions  altogether;  as  though  they  had  no  ‘ 
place  on  the  book  of  evidence.  This  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  many  of  them  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Hon.  member  himself.  He  then  inserts  76  questions; 
and  while  professing  to  give  a  truthful  report  of  the 
answers  given,  he  leaves  out  Dr.  Ryersons  reply  to 
six  of  the  most  important  questions,  viz.,  the  245th, 
246ih,  247th,  248th,  250th,  and  263rd,  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  found  on  page  118  of  the  printed 
evidence  and  would  have  more  than  satisfied  the 
country  that  Dr.  Ryersonhad  been  shamefully  misre¬ 
presented  before  the  Committee  and  before  the 
country. 

Mr.  Brown'' s  juriher  wilful  suppression  of 

evidence. 

After  inserting  the  76th  containing  his  insinuations 
against  Dr.  Ryerson,  Mr.  Brown  finds  it  most  conve- 
niant  to  omit  the  266th  and  267 tb,  which  were  an¬ 
swered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelles,  who  was  himself  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and  whose 
testimony,  as  given  here,  and  also  on  the  113th  page, 
corroborated  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  showed 
that  the  course  taken  by  him,  was  directly  opposite 
to  that  ascribed  to  him  %  Mr.  Browm  and  his  promp¬ 
ters.  Mr.  Brown  omits  the  answer  to  the  268th  v 
given  by  Mr.  Poole  containing  a  statement  of  facts'  ' 
from  the  official  records,  showing  that  no  fees  were  V 
paid  by  the  undergraduates  of  University  College,  and 
that  the  fees  paid  by  the  other  students,  which,  by 
lavf  belonged  to  the  ‘income  fund,’  had  been  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of,  and  did  not  appear  on  any  record 
— that  the  surplus  fund  had  been  largely  diminished 
by  erecting,  furnishing,  and  maintaining  a  boarding 
hall,  thereby  inflicting  a  great  wrong  on  the  other 
Colleges, — that  the  classical  tutor  instead  of  devoting 
his  time  to  the  college  students,  spent  five  days  in 
each, week  preparing  young  men  to  enter  College — 
that  there  were  45  regular  salaried  officers,  and  ser¬ 
vants,  besides  others  occasionally  employed,  and  29 
paid  examiners  connected  with  the  institution;  there 
being  more  persons  employed  than  there  are  under¬ 
graduates  admitted — that  one  student  bore  off  in  four 
years  50  honors  and  prizes,  as  well  he  might,  as  in 
several  of  his  classes  he  had  no  competitors — that  in 
1856,  when  only  one  medical  student  took  a  degree, 
the  medical  examiners  fee  were  $560.  This  answer 
with  140  others  Mr.  Brown  omits.  All  the  questions 
proposed  to  the  Bursar,  to  the  Provost  of  'I’rinity 
College,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ambery  he  omits. 
These  answers  substantiate  most  fully  the  position  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  Memorial.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Brow  ids  records  of  the  Senate's  perversion 

exposed. 

He  omits  an  analysis  of  the  Senate  records  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  by  Mr.  P oole,  of  the  four  years 
during  w'hich  the  extravagancies  were  perpetrated;  in 
which  analysis  there  is  conclusive  evidence ,  that  the 
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rfisolution  on  the  increase  of  salaries  charged  on  Dr. 
Ryerson,  was  moved  by  the  Vice  Ohancellor,  and 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Patton;  and  that  Dr 
Ryerson  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  this  analysis 
it  is  also  seen  that  Dr.  Ryerson  stands  recorded  among 
the  nays  on  a  resolution  he  was  charged  as  having 
supported.  The  following  extract  from  the  evidence 
contains  the  resolutions  and  tacts  referred  to. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Poole  read  a  Memoranda  which 
he  requested  to  have  recorded  on  the  minutes,  which 
was  ordered,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“  On  a  minute  investigation  into  the  Senate  of  To¬ 
ronto  TJniversitv  for  the  years  1856,  57,  58  and  59,  I 
find  one  hundred  and  iweniy-nine  meetings  ;  more  than 
three-fourths  of  those  meetings  were  composed  of  Pro- 
iessors  of  University  College,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  one  or  two  other  members  resident  in  Toronto, 
and  connected  with  the  Theological  Schools  located 
there  ;  there  being  in  very  few  instances,  as  the  records 
show,  any  of  those  members  present  who  have  resided 
out  of  Toronto.  Dr.  Ryerson  is  reported  as  being 
present  at  only  thirty-two  of  those  meetings  during 
that  time  ;  and  in  no  instance  is  his  name  associated 
as  mover  and  seconder  of  those  resolutions  involving 
increase  of  salaries,  or  other  expenditure,  such  as  was 
referred  to  in  the  committee  ;  except  in  two  instances, 
neither  of  which  had  any  direct  bearing  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  salaries;  there  being  other  Statutes  and  Resolu¬ 
tions  recorded  since  that  time  upon  which  the  present 
salaries  depend.” 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was  moved  by  Dr. 
McCaul,  a,nd  seconded  by  Dr.  Ryerson  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1856.  It  is  found  on  page  393,  vol.  2,  and 
refers  to  the  appointment  of  a  superior  person  from 
Europe  to  be  Head  Master  of  Upper  Canada  College. 
It  reads  as  follows : — 

“  Ten  days  after,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1856,  the 
record  is  as  follows,  page  378. 

“  Moved  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  seconded  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Lillie, 

“  That  in  reference  to  the  memorial  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Caul,  President  and  Professor  of  Uni  versity  College,  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  command  of  His  Excellency  for  report  of 
the  Senate  thereon ;  [see  page  189,]  this  Senate  is  of 
opinion  that  Dr.  McCaul  is  justly  entitled  to  at  least  a 
salary  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  emoluments  which  he 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  the  Senate  also  recommends  to 
his  Excellency  that  some  addition  be  made  to  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  other  Professors  of  University  College, 
as  a  just  compensation  for  their  able  services,  and  in 
consf'quence  of  the  unprecedented  dearness  of  living.” 

Prior  to  this  the  salary  of  the  President  had  been 
lowered  in  consequence  of  the  changes  made  in  the 
law,  and  at  this  time  it  was  $1,200  lower  than  it  is 
now.  In  no  other  instance  during  those  years  is  his 
name  associated  with  increased  salaries. 

The  present  arrangement  of  salaries  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  following  resolution  moved  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1858,  pages  454,  and  455,  vol.  2. 

“  The  Vice-Chancellor  moved  to  take  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  salaries  of  .Professors  in  University 
College,  referred  to  in  the  Senate  by  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary,  read  at  last  meeting,  upon  which  Dr. 
Wilson  withdrew. 

“  Moved  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Patton,  and  reads  aa  follows,  page  453, 
vol.  2 : — 

“That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  it  is  not  expedient 
to  make  any  permanent  increase  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Professors  in  University  College,  but  they  would  re¬ 
commend  that  the  stipends  attached  to  the  following 
Professorships,  viz.,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Logic  and 
Rhetoric,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  Chemistry  and  ex- 


oerimental  Philosophy, Natural  Philosophy, History  and 
English  Literature,  Natural  History,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  and  Modern  Languages,  should  be  fixed  at 
$2,000  per  annum,  with  an  increase  of  $2,00  per  an¬ 
num,  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  their  commis¬ 
sion,  and  further  an  increase  of  $2, COO  per  annum  af¬ 
ter  every  subsequent  term  of  five  years.”  It  was  also 
recommended  that  the  salary  of  the  President  as  such 
be  $1,400  per  annum,  and  that  the  office  of  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident  be  filled  up  with  a  salary  of  $400. 

From  this  resolution  it  appears  that  the  Senate 
does  make  recommendations  to  Government,  respect¬ 
ing  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of  University  College. 
And  that  the  present  large  salaries  were  recommended 
two  years  after  the  resolution  above  referred  to. 

I  remark  also  that  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1857,  a 
memorial  was  read  from  the  Toronto  School  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  requesting  the  Senate  to  modify  the  subjects  of 
examinations  for  matriculation  in  Medicine. 

I  find  also  that  on  the  12th  of  February,  th<^  Vice- 
Chancellor  gave  notice  that  he  would  introduce  a 
statute  to  determine  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the 
Principal  of  Upper  Canada  College,  for  the  year  1857  ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  February  the  Vice-Chancellor  mo¬ 
ved.  seconded  by  Dr.  AVillis,  a  statute  relating  to  the 
fees  and  salaries  in  Upper  Canada  College. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
introduced  a  Statute  relating  to  matriculation,  which 
was  read.  (Page  396.) 

“Yeas  being — Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Lillie,  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Prof.  Croft,  Chairman,  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Jennings — 6. 

“  Nays — Dr.  McCaul,  Dr.  Ryerson,  Dr.  Willis,  Hon. 
Mr.  Patton,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mowat. — 6. 

There  are  several  records  of  Resolutions  or  Sta¬ 
tutes  relating  to  Scholarships,  prizes  and  other  items 
of  outlay,  moved  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor,  and  seconded  by  other  members  -if  the  Senate, 
but  Dr.  Ryerson’s  name  does  not  appear  as  connected 
therewith.  See  392,  394,  397.” 

All  this  Mr.  Brown  omits.  The  reader  may  com¬ 
ment  for  himself. 

Mr.  Brownes  suppression  of  Mr.Nelles'’  evidence. 

Mr.  Brown  omits  also  the  409th  question,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  which  Rev.  Mr.  Nelles  gives  an  extract  from 
the  Senate  records,  showing  that  he  and  Dr.  Ryerson 
stood  in  the  minority  opposed  to  the  extravagant  ex¬ 
penditure  on  scholarships,  and  that  Dr.  Ryerson  mo¬ 
ved  an  amendment  opposing  a  measure  which  the 
Globe,  Mr.  Langton  and,  Dr.  Wilson  charged  him  as 
originating.  The  extract  from  the  records,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelles  and  printed  in  the 
evidence,  is  as  follows  : — 

“  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelles  was  further  examined. 

“  Question  409.  Were  you  present  when  the  subject 
of  estahlisning  scholarships  was  first  discussed  in  the 
Senate  of  Toronto  University?  And  did  Dr.  Ryerson 
oppose  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  proposed  for  the 
establishment  of  scholarhips?  And  did  he  not  con¬ 
tend  that  any  sum  allowed  for  scholarships  should  be 
for  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  poor  young 
men  ? — I  was  present,  and  as  to  what  took  place,  I 
put  in  the  following  evidence  : — 

“  Extract  from  minutes  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  15th  March,  1854. 

“  Mr.  Langton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Justice  Draper, 
moved  that  all  scholarships  for  under-graduates  shall 
be  ot  the  same  amount,  viz.,  jt'SO,  and  that  there  shall 

fifteen  annually.  That  no  student  shall  hold  more 
than  one  scholarship  in  any  one  year. 

“  That  there  shall  be  eight  scholarships  annually 
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for  graduates,  to  be  held  for  two  years,  after  taking 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  of  the  value  of  £50  each. 

“  That  there  shall  be  two  exhibitions  of  the  value 
of  £15  each,  in  every  year,  which  shall  be  awarded  to 
students  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  scholar¬ 
ships,  but  are  not,  or  do  not  propose  to  be  resident  in 
any  affiliated  college. 

“  Dr.  Workman,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Nelles, 
moved  in  amendment,  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  scholarships  be  deferred  until  the  in¬ 
formation  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  motion,  given 
to-day  by  the  mover,  be  placed  before  the  Senate. 
Which  amendment  was  lost. 

“  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nelles,  moved  in  amendment.  That  a  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  £1000  per  annum,  be  expended  for  the  estab- 
lishmeut  of  Scholarships  in  the  University.  That 
these  scholarships  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  (as  far  as  possible)  with  pecuniary  aid,  de¬ 
serving  youth  whose  parents  may  be  unable  to  meet 
the  expense  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  University 
education.  Which  amendment  was  lost. 

“The  original  resolution,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Draper, 
were  then  respectively  put  and  carried. 

“Mr.  Langton,  seconded  by  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
moved,  That  there  shall  be,  in  every  year,  two  schol¬ 
arships  for  general  proficiency  ;  one  for  honor,  and 
one  for  pass  subjects,  such  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
according  to  the  collective  standing  of  the  candidates 
in  all  the  subjects  of  that  year.  Which  motion  was 
carried. 

“Extract  from  minutes  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  I'ith  March,  1854. 

“  Mr.  Langton  gave  notice  that  he  would,  to-mor¬ 
row,  move  a  series  of  Resolutions  respecting  the  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  the  examinations,  awarding  scholar¬ 
ships,  honors  and  prizes.” 

Summary  of  facts  from  Senate  records  sup- 
presbed  by  Mr.  Brown. 

“  I  find,  from  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  meeting,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  that  Mr.  Langton,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Ryerson,  moved  the  Resolution  referred  to  in  the  above 
notice,  and  these  are  the  resolutions  cited  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Brown,  in  his  cross-exaamination  of  Dr.  Ryerson, 
question  246. 

“  On  reading  the  resolutions,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  not  resolutions  for  establishing  scholarship? 
and  appropriating  the  necessary  money,  but  for 
‘  awarding'  scholarships  already  established,  that  is, 
the  distribution  of  them,  and  for  ‘  conducting  the  ex¬ 
aminations/  this  being  the  object  expressly  stated  in 
Mr.  Langton’s  previous  notice  of  motion.  No  amount 
of  money  is  specified  in  the  resolutions,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  £2*720  had  been  previously  set 
apart,  in  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Langton,  on 
the  15th  March,  three  days  previous.  Those  previous 
resolutions,  both  Dr.  Ryerson  and  Mr.  Nelles  opposed, 
as  appears  from  the  minutes  which  I  have  quoted. 

“Mr.  Langton  and  others,  have  succeeded  in  crea¬ 
ting  scholarships  to  the  extent  of  £2*720;  Dr.  Ryerson 
and  others,  in  the  minority  endeavoured  to  secure  as 
fair  and  beneficial  a  distribution  of  the  money  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Mr.  Brawns  suppression  of  evidence  in  regard 

to  options. 

Mr.  Brown  omits  the  410tb  question,  in  answer  to 
which  Mr.  Nelles  proves  that  Dr.  Ryerson  opposed 
the  system  of  options,  then  about  to  be  established. 
Dr.  Ryerson  is  also  charged  with  supporting  that 


system,  although  he  opposed  it.  The  following  ia 
Mr.  Nelles’  extract  ard  answer  to  the  question; 

‘Did  Dr.  Ryerson  not  oppose  the  optional  system 
of  studies  in  the  University,  when  it  was  proposed, — 
that  is,  the  system  of  having  separate  optional  sub¬ 
jects  of  candidates  for  honors,  or  exen3pting  them  from 
subjects  of  study  required  of  pass-men,  or  ordinary 
students?  And  did  Dr.  Ryerson  contend  that  all 
students  should  be  equally  required  to  pursue  the 
same  curriculum  of  studies,  and  that  no  options 
should  be  allowed  to  candidates  for  honours  which 
were  not  allowed  to  all  other  students  ;  that  distinc¬ 
tions  and  honours  should  be  conferred  upon  those 
who  excelled  in  the  work  required  of  all ,  and  that  if 
any  candidates  for  honours,  pursued  other  subjects 
than  those  prescribed  in  the  regular  course,  they 
should  take  such  subjects  as  extras  and  not  as  options 
to  the  neglect  of  subjects  required  of  all  other  students? 
I  cannot  speak  positively  on  this  subject  now,  after 
so  long  a  time  has  passed,  but  I  believe  that  Dr.  Ryer¬ 
son  contended  in  the  Senate,  for  encouragement  to 
general  proficiency  rather  than  special  attainment. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  I  beg  to  put  in  evidence 
the  following  extracts  and  Minutes  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1854,  consisting  of  a  resolution 

f^hich  was  passed  by  the  Senate  just  before  the  other 
esolutions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  question 
246:— 

“  Mr.  Langton,  seconded  by  Dr.  Ryerson,  moved, 
That  there  shall  not  be  a  different  Examination  for 
passing,  and  for  honours  at  the  annual  examinations, 
and  that  any  subjects  specified  as  essential  or  op¬ 
tional,  under  necessary  restrictions,  shall  be  essential 
or  optional  to  all  alike.” 

‘Which  motion  was  carried.’ 

Accumulative  character  of  the  evidence  against 
the  Torronto  monopoly  luhich  Mr.  Brown  sup¬ 
presses. 

The  411th  question,  Mr.  Brown  thinks,  wserveshis 
purpose;  he  accordingly  inserts  it;  but  the  412th  and 
the  thirty-six  following,  containing  admissions  in 
favour  of  our  memorial  are  k"pt  from  the  public.  In 
these  thirty-six  omitted,  the  Yice-Chancellor,  Mr. 
Langton,  admits  the  extravagance  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain,  and  also  that  they  have  at  least  two  professor¬ 
ships  too  many,  and  a  third  needed  only  to  benefit 
certain  divinity  students.  See  Question  416  and  417 
answered  thus:  T  do  not  think  that  a  Professor  of 
Agriculture  is  necessary,  and  I  do  not  think  that  a 
Professor  of  Meteorology  is  neceseary.  I  think  that 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  languag^e  belongs  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  to  the  faculty  of  divinity.  There  are  other 
admissions  made  by  Mr.  Langton,  all  of  which  are 
omitted  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  next  inserts  five  questions,  the  468th, 
469th,  470th,  47lst,  472nd,  and  leaves  out  forty-one, 
— the  exposures  of  Dr.  Wilson,  his  admissions  on 
the  defective  composition  of  the  Senate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  the  absence  of  all  provision  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  senators  resident  at  a  distance 
from  Toronto,  on  the  benefits  arising  from  a  practice 
of  economy  in  the  management  of  the  funds,  and  the 
necessity  of  limiting  them  to  a  fixed  sum, — his  ad¬ 
mission  that  one  of  their  salaried  teachers  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing  students  to  enter, — that  he  did 
not  know  the  currency  of  the  country  when  be  came 
to  it,  and  had  been  misled  by  his  ignorance  of  it,— 
that  he  had  not  himself  even  passed  a  matriculation 
examination  or  taken  a  degree, — that  the  University 
calendar  could  not  be  relied  on,  and  was  not  authorL 
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ty  on  the  subjects  on  which  it  treated,— that  he  could 
not  understand  it  himself, — that  a  student  can  take 
the  highest  prize  or  honour  that  is  given,  and  not 
have  a  competitor, — that  when  there  are  competitors 
it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  honours  and  rewards, — 
and  that  one  student  won  in  four  years  fifty  honours 
and  prizes.  All  this  the  Globe  carefully  but  dishon¬ 
estly  conceals;  and  to  this  hour,  these  admissions 
wrung  by  President  Nelles  from  the  champion  of  the 
Toronto  monopoly,  are  kept  from  the  public. 

Mr.  Brown  then  inserts  six  questions  proposed  by 
Dr.  Wilson,  and  answered  by  Mr.  Langton,  which 
are  supposed  to  bear  against  our  cause;  but  which 
were  more  than  neutralized  by  the  three  following 
ones  proposed  by  Dr.  Ryerson.  Those  three  Mr. 
Brown  finds  it  most  convenient  to  omit 

Mr.  Brown  dare  not  face  the  Committee  after 
his  exposure. 

Mr.  Poole’s  closing  remark  is  this,  that  although 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Brown  attacked  our  cause  and  spent 
several  hours  making  his  insinuations  against  Dr. 
Ryerson,  holding  in  his  hand  professed  extracts  from 
the  senate  records,  yet  when  the  Committee  deraand; 
ed,  as  a  matter  of  right  claimed  by  Dr.  Ryerson,  thaf 
the  records  themselves  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  they 
were  produced,  Mr.  Brown  sat  no  more  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee;  the  Committee  adjourned  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  attend;  he  was  specially  requested 
to  be  there.  He  sat  in  the  lobby  not  two  feet  from 
the  door  while  Dr.  Ryerson  was  replying  to  his  at¬ 
tack;  but,  as  an  Hon  member  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House  said.  He  (Mr.  Brown)  dare  not  face  that  Com¬ 
mittee  ivith  the  Senate  records  before  him  from 
aihich  he  had  made  so  many  garbled  extracts. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  on  the  Globes  system  of 
garbling  and  suppression. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  was  received  with  much 
warmth,  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — The  first 
thought  suggested  by  the  present  occasion  is,  how 
much  more  pleasant  it  is  to  be  among  friends  than  in 
the  midst  of  enemies;  to  appear  before  those  who 
greet  you  with  a  cordial  welcome,  than  to  meet  those 
who  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  wrest  your  words, 
and  compass  your  overthrow. 

I  had  requested  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pooh,  to  whose 
courage,  acuteness,  and  energy  we  owe  much  in  the 
investigation  of  this  great  question,  to  read  the  analy¬ 
sis  he  had  made  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  so  grossly  garbled  and  misrepresent¬ 
ed  in  order  to  impugn  me.  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
frequently  detected  in  falsifying  figures  in  order  to 
promote  his  purposes;  more  than  a  year  since  I  de¬ 
tected  him  iu  no  less  than  seven  instances  of  forged 
questions  in  order  to  sustain  his  attacks  upon  me; 
before  the  Select  Committee  at  Quebec  I  exhibited 
an  eighth  example  of  the  same  kind ;  but  the  system 
of  moral  forgery  exposed  in  the  paper  just  read  by 
Mr.  Poole,  has,  I  believe,  no  parallel  in  this,  if  in 
any  other  country. 

When  Mr,  Brown  commenced  publishing  in  the 
Globe  the  evidence  given  by  me  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  I  said  I  was  sure  that  instead  of  giving  the  whole 
truth  he  would  stop  in  the  middle,  as  I  had  never 


known  him  to  do  an  honourable  or. say  a  true  thing 
in  regard  to  an  opponent,  when  it  would  answer  his 
purpose  to  say  or  do  otherwise,  but  I  did  not  imagine 
that  even  he  would  have  garbled  and  misrepresented 
the  parts  of  evidence  he  did  give  in  the  manner 
which  Mr.  Poole  has  shown  him  to  have  done. 

How  Br.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton  played 

into  Mn  Brownes  hands  in  withholding 

the  Records — Mr.  Brown  does  not  face  Dr. 

Ryerson. 

In  one  of  the  extracts  read  by  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
L.  Taylor,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Brown,  after  having 
availed  himself  of  his  position  to  misrepresent  and  in¬ 
sult  me,  never  made  his  appearance  in  the  Committee. 
This  is  true  in  one  respect,  but  not  quite  correct  in 
another.  At  the  commencement  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  about  a  fortnight  before  Easter,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Wesleyan  petitioners  applied  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  records  of  the  Senate  of  the  Toronto 
University  from  the  beginning,  together  with  the 
letters,  original  drafts  of  resolutions,  and  statutes. 
I'hey  were  ordered  professedly  by  telegraph.  They 
were  not  forthcoming  before  Easter,  when  the  House 
adjourned  for  a  week.  On  the  re-assembling  of  the 
Committee  after  Easter,  I  applied  for  the  minutes 
and  papers  of  the  Senate,  and  did  so  three  days  in 
succession,  but  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton  stated 
on  each  occasion  that  they  had  not  yet  arrived  from 
Toronto;  but  it  turned  out  that  those  very  records 
which  bad  thus  been  kept  from  my  inspection  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brown  and  his  prompters, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  up  the  statements, 
garbled  extracts  and  questions,  with  which  he  assail¬ 
ed  me,  and  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
were  largely  prepared  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Wilson  him¬ 
self,  who  was  one  with  Mr.  Brown  in  this  whole 
affair,  as  he  is  known  to  be  his  bosom  friend,  and  a 
contributor  to  his  paper;  though  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Toronto,  as  I  have  been  told,  he  said  that  pre¬ 
viously  to  leaving  Edinburgh  he  had  been  warned 
against  the  Browns.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Brown’s 
assault  upon  me,  the  records  or  journals  of  the 
Senate  were  forthcoming,  but  not  the  papers,  except 
one  several  days  after,  which  thev  thought  they 
could  make  use  of  to  my  disadvantage.  On  search¬ 
ing  the  journals  of  the  Senate,  I  discovered  the  falsity 
of  Mr.  Brown’s  statements  and  quotations,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Committee  for  permission  to  answer 
them.  That  permission  was  accorded,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Saturday  was  appointed  for  me  to  reply  to 
Mr.  Brown.  On  Saturday  Mr. Brown  was  not  there, 
and  I  requested  that  it  might  be  deferred  until  Mon¬ 
day,  as  I  wished  Mr.  Brown  to  be  present,  stating 
to  the  Committee,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  employees,  that  I  wished  to  confront  Mr. 
Brown  face  to  face,  and  prove  to  his  face  the  falsity 
of  bis  statements  and  the  forgery  of  his  quotations. 
On  Monday  no  Mr.  Brown  appeared;  nor  did  he 
make  his  appearance  again  until  afrer  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  was  closed.  But  after  the  printing  of 
the  evidence,  when  I  had  no  longer  the  right  to  ap¬ 
pear  there,  I  understand  Mr.  Brown  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  again,  and  sought  to  get  my  evidence  exposing 
him,  and  my  defence  of  the  Wesleyan  petilions,  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee,  but  could 
not  succeed,  and  was  only  laughed  at  for  his  rage 
and  disappointment. 
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Discussion  of  this  Question  after  the  adjourn- 

merit. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  bring  down  the  discussions 
of  this  question  from  the  sittings  of  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  Committee  to  the  present  time,  and  shall,  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  notice  the  variations  of  Dr. 
"VYilson’s  speech,  the  draft  of  report  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Langton  and  Cayley,  and  the  speeches  of  the 
Toronto  University  dinner  at  the  Kossin  House 
Hotel,  on  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  last; 
for  the  carnival  of  ‘  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,’ 
and  ‘  wines  of  the  best  brands,’  seems  to  have  been 
protracted  long  after  midnight,  as  an  example,  no 
doubt,  of  late  and  early  sobriety  and  toil  to  the  gra¬ 
duates  and  undergraduates  of  Toronto  University 
College. 

Great  and  'premature  rejoicings  of  the  monopo¬ 
lists  at  Quebec, 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ferrier  and 
others,  how  loud  were  the  notes  of  triumph  among  the 
Toronto  College  monopolists,  and  how  gloomy  were 
the  prospects  of  the  Methodist  petitioners,  (for  in  this 
part  of  the  contest  they  stood  alone,)  before  their 
defence  was  commenced.  The  Globe  and  Leader, 
with  two  Montreal  and  some  other  papers,  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  last  intelligence  that  would  ever  be 
heard  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  that  the  contest  was  virtually 
ended,  and  the  Committee  would,  without  doubt,  re¬ 
port  against  the  petitioners.  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Cayley  had  coalesced  in  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Toronto  College  monopoly;  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  had  occupied  nearly  two  days  in  a  speech  of 
strong:  statements  and  elaborate  quotations;  and 
Dr.  Wilson  had  occupied  another  day  in  a  speech  of 
vast  pretentions,  offensive  personalities,  and  fierce 
attacks  against  me  and  the  denominational  colleges 
At  the  close  of  these  successive  days  of  uninterrupted 
and  combined  attacks  upon  poor  Ryerson  and 
his  brethren,  and  in  connection  with  subjects 
which  the  auditors,  though  men  of  intelligence 
on  other  questions,  had  not  specially  studied,  the 
impression  at  Quebec  was  by  no  means  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  the  petitioners  or  to  their  most 
assailed  advocate.  After  the  delivery  of  Dr.  Wil 
son’s  speech,  which  concluded  the  successive  days- 
onslaught  upon  myself  and  the  petitioners,  a  sort  Of 
convivial  ce  ebration  of  Ryerson’s  downfall  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Methodists  was  held  in  a  room  of  one 
of  the  public  offices  in  Quebec,  while  the  telegraph 
told  in  messages  of  lightning  throughout  the  land  that 
Ryerson  was  down,  to  be  heard  of  no  more,  and  the 
Methodist  petitioners  were  defeated.  It  is  true 
that  Ryerson  and  his  friends  were  down;  but  they 
were  down  upon  their  knees.  They  felt  that  their 
cause  was  the  cause  of  their  God,  of  their  country, 
and  of  their  Church;  and  while  their  adversaries 
were  triumphing  over  them  with  toasts  of  champagne 
and  jeers  of  wine  bibbing  hilarity,  they  had  recourse 
in  prayer  to  the  God  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

The  sequel  showed  that  they  had  not  misplaced 
their  confidence,  or  mistaken  the  source  of  their 
strength.  It  was  felt  and  confessed  on  all  sides,  that 
the  unsophisticated  logic  of  truth  and  of  the  heart 
in  our  defence,  had  routed  the  enemy  ‘  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery  ;’  and  when  he  so  far  recovered  from  his 
confusion  as  to  renew  the  contest,  so  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  I  was  ready  for  peace,  and  expressed  a 


willingness  to  leave  the  Legislature  and  the  country 
to  decide  from  what  had  been  adduced  on  both  sides' 
but  if  they  were  still  determined  on  war,  the  sword 
would  remain  unsheathed,  and  they  would  find  that 
what  had  been  said  and  done  on  the  subject,  was  but 
the  beginning  of  what  would  yet  be  said  and  done 
throughout  the  land. 

The  Globe  and  Leader,  pillars  of  the  Toronto 
monopoly  silent  in  regaid  to  the  reply. 

The  Globe  brought  down  his  intelligence  of  boast 
and  triumph  to  the  day  before  which  he  said  I  was  to 
replj ;  but  neither  the  Globe  nor  the  Leader  inform¬ 
ed  their  readers  that  I  did  reply;  much  less  did  they 
report  that  reply,  as  they  had  reported  the  attacks  to 
which  I  replied.  The  Globe  and  the  Leader  are  the 
two  newspaper  pillars  on  which  the  Toronto  college 
monopoly  rests.  But  though  they  may  suppress  and 
pervert  the  truth  for  a  time,  they  cannot  long  hinder 
its  diffusion,  or  arrest  its  power,  any  more  than  they 
can  obstruct  the  light  or  arrest  the  heat  of  the  sun’s 
rays. 

The  last  coalition  leaves  all  others  in  the  shade. 

We  have  heard  of  coalitions;  but  the  coalition  of 
Messrs.  Cayley  and  Brown,  (the  former  prompted  by 
Mr.  Langton,  and  the  latter  by  Dr.  W  ilson,)  and  that 
of  the  Globe  and  Leader,  to  defeat  a  liberal  act  and 
uphold  an  illiberal  and  wasteful  monopoly,  leaves 
all  other  coalitions  in  the  shade.  To  think  of  Messrs. 
Cayley  and  Brown,  accompanied  by  Messrs  Langton 
and  Wilson,  rowing  in  the  same  monopolist  boat,  and 
the  Globe  and  Leader  pulling  at  the  same  oar,  may 
startle  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  but  must  at  the 
same  time  excite  their  disgust. 

Dr.  Wilson^ s  Lion  and  Fox  Skin  speech. 

In  noticing  the  chameleon  speech  and  proceedings 
of  Dr.  Wilson,  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  in  regard 
to  an  ancient  chief,  ‘  that  when  the  lion’s  skin  fell 
short,  he  eked  it  out  with  the  fox’s.’  Dr.  Wilson 
appeared  before  the  select  committee  in  the  lion’s 
skin  of  the  representative  of  the  University  College, 
Toronto;  but  the  President  of  that  college,  at  last 
Friday’s  University  dinner,  says  that  Dr.  Wilson  ap¬ 
peared  ‘  before  the  Committee  as  an  unauthorised 
advocate  of  the  college,  and  without  that  adequate 
preparation  which  was  necessary.’  Dr.  Wilson  had 
therefore,  to  eke  out  by  the  fox’s  skin  of  pretensions 
wherein  he  fell  short  in  the  lion’s  skin  of  authority; 
and  the  variations  of  his  speech  exhibit  the  same  eking 
out  of  the  roar  of  the  lion  with  the  yelping  of  the 
fox.  The  first  reported  edition  ot  it  sent  forth  by 
the  Globe  and  Leader,  was  a  roar  which  had  anni¬ 
hilated  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  was  to  make  all  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  tremble;  but  the  reverberations  of  it 
indicated  another  sound  than  that  of  the  lion.  The 
second  variation  of  the  speech  was  then  sent  forth,  as 
what  had  actually  been  laid  before  the  Committee  in 
writing,  and  therefore  overwhelming  as  well  as  authen¬ 
tic.  This  written  speech,  as  compared  with  the  report¬ 
ed  spoken  one,  was  found  to  be  as  the  fox's  skin  tacked 
on  to  that  of  the  lion.  Something  more,  therefore, 
must  be  done  to  eke  out  what  was  so  manifestly  want¬ 
ing  in  the  *  unauthorized  advocate’  of  Toronto  col¬ 
lege  monopoly.  A  third  variation  of  the  same  eter¬ 
nal  speech  is  sent  forth  in  the  Globe  of  the  28tb, 
29th  and  30th  of  May,  and  since  in  pamphlet  form, 
but  a  speech  widely  differing  from  the  one  which  wa 
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actually  delivered,  as  well  as  from  the  one  previously 
reported,  and  that  laid  before  the  Committee  by  the 
author.  This  last  affair  purports  to  be  the  veritable 
speech  which  Dr.  W/lson  delivered  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  which  I  replied.  This  speech  is  en¬ 
dorsed  by  a  Mr.  Edwards,  reporter  for  the  Globe. 
Now  my  speech,  whether  reported  with  verbal 
accuracy  as  I  delivered  it,  or  not,  (which  is  of  little 
importance  in  regard  to  a  popular  address  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  meeting,)  is  sent  forth  to  the  country  pre¬ 
cisely  as  it  was  handed  to  the  Committee,  and  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  Coranaittee’s  Minutes  of  Evidence; 
but  not  only  is  the  new  version  of  Dr.  Wilson’s 
speech  different  from  what  he  himself  handed  in 
writing  to  the  Committee,  and  which  is  printed  in  the 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  but  is  different  from  what  he 
actually  delivered,  as  I  will  now  demonstrate. 

2  he  Windy"  conclusion  of  Dr.  Wilson’s 

speech  repented  of  and  lengthened. 

I  speak  in  the  presence  of  three  gentlemen,  (the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ferrier,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stinson,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Poole,)  who  heard  Dr.  Wilson  deliver  his 
speech;  and  they  know,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
Committee  before  whom  it  was  delivered,  that  the 
last  remark  which  Dr.  Wilson  made,  in  the  laugh 
caused  by  which  he  took  his  seat,  apparently  much 
pleased  with  his  performance,  was  an  allusion  to  my 
having  contemplated  my  system  of  pul)lic  instruction 
for  Upper  Canada  upon  one  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  of  Europe,  and  therefore  it  must  be  very 
‘  windy.’  Yet  in  the  speech  as  newly  reported  in  the 
Globe,  this  remark  is  followed  by  more  than  half  a 
column  of  what  professes  to  have  been  the  perora¬ 
tion,  not  a  word  of  which  was  uttered,  and  which  is 
therefore  the  invention  of  the  reporter,  or  that  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  endorsed  by  the  reporter.  And  if  half  a 
column  has  been  added  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  in 
order  to  make  a  decent  conclusion  of  it,  what  may 
we  not  fairly  infer  has  been  added  in  various  places 
to  the  body  of  it,  in  order  to  add  to  its  coherency 
and  force,  and  to  relieve  it  of  its  original  offensive- 
nesa  and  weakness? 

In  his  last  variation  speech  Dr.  Wilson  omits 
all  the  remarks  quoted  and  replied  to  ! 

I  will  give  another  illustration  (or  several  illustra¬ 
tions  in  one,)  of  the  wide  difference  between  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  speech  as  delivered  before  the  Committee,  and 
as  recently  published  in  the  Globe.  In  my  printed 
reply  to  Dr.  Wilson,  I  have  quoted,  from  my  notes 
taken  at  the  moment,  various  remarks  made  by  him 
in  his  speech  as  delivered,  as  also  from  that  of  Mr. 
Langton.  In  one  instance  Mr.  Langton  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  accuracy  of  my  quotations  of  his  words, 
and  considerable  discussion  ensued  in  consequence; 
but  I  now  appeal  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ferrier,  as  I  could 
to  every  member  of  the  Committe  and  of  the  large 
audience  present,  whether  in  any  single  instance  Dr. 
Wilson  ventured  to  object  to  the  accuracy  or  fairness 
of  my  quotations  from  his  speech?  (the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ferrier  responded  aloud,  ‘  Not  in  one  instance.’)  Yet 
in  the  new  version  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  speech,  (prepared 
and  published  more  than  a  month  after  date,)  every 
.one  of  the  remarks  quoted  by  me  in  my  reply  to  Dr. 
Wilson  alone,  is  omitted,  and  others  on  which  I  ani¬ 
madverted  are  expressed  in  different  terms  from  those 


iu  which  they  were  delivered.  In  this  way  Dp.  Wil' 
son  seeks  to  escape  the  responsibility  and  odium 
his  speech  as  he  delivered  it,  and  endeavors  to  con* 
vey  the  impression  that  I  have  misquoted  and  there" 
fore  misrepresented  him;  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
Committee,  who  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what 
he  had  said,  he  dared  not  call  in  question  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  one  of  my  quotations  from  his  speech  !  Nor 
did  he  venture  to  do  so  in  a  supplementary  paper 
which  he  handed  in  to  the  Committee  the  day  after  I 
concluded  my  speech,  though  he  repeated  his  insults 
that  ‘  neither  by  previous  education,  by  special  train¬ 
ing  or  experience,  nor  by  fidelity  in  the  trust  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  does  Dr.  liyerson  merit  the  confidence  of  this 
Committee,  or  of  the  country,  as  a  fit  adviser  on  a 
system  of  Universdy  education.’  These  insults  the 
sham  graduate  reiterates  in  a  country  in  which  I  have 
spent  ray  life,  and  two  successive  governments  of 
which  had  appointed  me  on  the  Senate  to  advise  re¬ 
specting  a  system  of  University  education,  before  Dr. 
Wilson  ever  saw  ‘  this  Canada  of  ours,’  or  had  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  candidate  to  come  here  for  a  salary  of 
£350,  Halifax  currency,  a  year.  Now,  is  it  straight¬ 
forward,  is  it  truthful,  is  it  honorable  for  Dr.  Wilson 
to  send  out,  at  this  late  day,  a  new  version  of  his  speech, 
quite  different  from  what  he  actually  delivered,  and 
omitting  the  very  terms  and  passages  which  I  had 
quoted  and  answered,  and  his  utterance  of  which  is 
thus  incontestibly  established  ?  (Responses  of  ‘ No! 
no  I’  from  different  parts  of  the  audience.) 

Additions  to  Dr.  Wilson’s  speech  made  after 
it  was  uttered. 

I  will  now  remark  upon  some  passages  of  this  new 
version  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  speech.  He  says  that  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  To¬ 
ronto,  “inherited  from  the  old  King’s  Dollege,  which 
was  again  borrowed  from  that  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,”  “is  a  higher  requirement  than  that  upon 
which  a  man  can  take  his  degree,  not  only  in  any 
University  in  Scotland,  hut  in  Oxford,  ov  Cambridge, 
or  in  the  University  of  London.  This  admission  Dr. 
Wilson  did  make  in  his  speech  in  reference  to  a  Scot¬ 
tish  University,  and  on  that  I  remarked  in  my  reply  ; 
but  his  reference  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  London,  is  an  addition  in  his  new  version, 
and  was  never  made  before  the  Committee  ;  and  it 
involves  this  palpable  absurdity,  that  for  sixteen  years 
a  standard  of  matriculation  had  been  required  in  the 
College,  presided  over  by  graduates  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Universities,  higher  than  the  standard  for  a 
degree  in  the  English  Universities  !  And  I  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  when  Victoria  College,  ( of  which  I  was  the 
first  President)  was  opened  as  an  University  in  1842, 
the  course  in  the  preparatory  school,  in  order  to  ma¬ 
triculation,  included  not  only  the  English  branches, 
Arithmetic,  &c.,  ancient  and  modern  Geography, 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  but  the  elements  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Latin  Reader,  Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos,  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  Sallust,  Virgil, 
Latin  Prosody,  and  Jacob’s  Greek  Reader  completed, 
and  therefore  equal  to  the  formpr  standard  of  matricu¬ 
lation  in  King’s  College  and  in  University  College 
down  to  1857,  when  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton 
became  supreme  in  the  Senate,  and  reduced  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  studies  as  much  as  they  increased  the  expen¬ 
ditures  of  moneys. 
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Dr,  Wihon^s  'perverted  evidence  replied  to. 

Then  in  another  part  of  this  new  version  of  his 
speech,  Dr,  Wilson,  under  the  head  of  ‘  perverted 
evidence,’  has  charge  '  me  with  having  ‘  repented  of 
and  ‘  suppressed’  my  evidence  respecting  the  com¬ 
parative  efficiency  of  the  Grammar  School  Teachers 
as  a  whole,  educated  at  University  or  other  Colleges. 
The  statement  is  a  fabrication,  as  will  appear  froni 
the  following  facts;  my  first  evidence  was  delivered 
extemporaneously  in  the  form  of  an  address,  and  then 
written  out  by  direction  of  the  committee,  as  was  the 
evidence  of  each  of  the  other  witr.es3es  and  parties 
concerned.  To  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  wrote  out  my  statements  in  all  possible 
haste,  and  under  great  mental  suffering  from  the  tele¬ 
graph  news  of  the  dea+h  of  a  dear  relative  and  the 
daily  expected  death  of  another,  and  sent  the  sheets 
to  the  printer  as  I  wrote  them.  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  committee  before  the  week’s  adjournment  at 
Easter,  and  just  before  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
several  copies  of  printed  proofs  of  my  evidence  were 
brought  in  from  the  Printer.  On  glancing  down  the 
slips,  I  perceived  that  the  proof  had  not  been  cor¬ 
rected,  and  that  several  passages  were  misplaced,  and 
incorrectly  printed.  I  immediately  addressed  the 
committee,  stating  the  fact,  and  that  I  had  not  cor¬ 
rected  or  seen  the  proof  until  that  moment.  The 
commTtee  directed  me  to  correct  and  revise  the  proof 
as  I  wished  my  evidence  to  appear,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  no  copies  of  it  should  be  distributed  until 
corrected  and  revised  by  myself;  but,  it  appearssome 
copies  of  this  uncorrected  and  unrevised  proof  were 
surreptitiously  given  to  certain  persons;  and  when  the 
corrected  and  revised  copy  of  my  evidence  was  found 
to  differ  in  certain  sentences  from  the  uncorrected 
proof,  I  was  charged  with  having  altered  my  evidence. 
Then  after  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
referred  to,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Cayley  stopped  to  read 
my  evidence  as  contained  in  this  first  proof,  and  came 
to  me,  and  on  referring  to  a  passage  in  immediate 
connexion  with  that  relating  to  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  Grammar  School  Masters  educated  at 
University  and  other  Colleges — he  said  that  he 
thought  those  remarks  would  give  pain  to  the 
parties  concerned  and  their  friends,  and  suggested 
whether  I  had  better  not  omit  them.  I  replied, 

I  wished  to  give  needless  pain  to  no  body,  and  as 
the  remarks  were  not  essential  I  had  no  objection  to 
omit  them.  I  therefore  revised  the  paragraph,  omit¬ 
ting  two  or  three  sentences,  and  altering  two  or  three 
others.  But  as  to  my  statement  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  Grammar  School  Masters, 
educated  at  the  different  Colleges,  I  reiterated  it 
again  and  again  before  the  committee,  and  challenged 
Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton,  with  any  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  who  were  disposed,  to  go  with  me 
over  the  official  reports  on  which  I  founded  my  infer¬ 
ences,  and  I  would  prove  their  accuracy  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  Attorney  General  remarked  at  the  time 
that  my  offer  was  perfectly  fair ;  but  it  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted.  It  was  found  much  easier  to  deal  in  general 
assertions,  and  imputations  than  test  them  by  an 
ordeal  of  that  kind. 

Dt,  WdsorCs  'unmanl'y  additions  to  his  speech 
in  his  new  version. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  unmanly 
attack  in  this  new  version  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  speech,  is 


in  the  statement  made  by  him,  reiterated  by  his 
friend  of  the  GZo5e,  that  I  had  falsified  figures  by 
representing  pounds  as  dollars  in  the  financial  part  of 
my  statement  before  committee.  This  fact  has  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Poole,  and  simply  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  the  table  of  the  comparative  expenditures  by 
ten  Colleges  in  united  Canada,  prepared  by  him,  and 
incorporated  in  my  evidence,  he,  by  a  mistake,  copied 
from  the  return  of  expenditures  under  one  head  in 
connexion  with  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  £381,  as 
$381 — the  only  error  in  the  whole  table,  and  in  only 
one  item,  and  thus  representing  the  incidental  expen¬ 
ses  of  Trinity  College  so  much  less  than  they  really 
were.  Yet  from  this  single  clerical  error,  not  in  the 
least  affecting  the  general  argument,  and  which  was 
explained  before  the  committee,  and  corrected  by  Mr. 
Poole  in  his  evidence.  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  Gtohe  co¬ 
adjutor  renew  and  repeat  the  general  charge  of  my 
having  deliberately  falsified  figures  in  order  to  make 
a  charge  against  University  expenditures. 

I  may  also  add  on  this  point,  that  when  I  had 
corrected  and  revised  the  proof  of  my  evidence  before 
the  commitee,  I  caused  a  dozen  copies  to  be  printed 
in  slips  for  parties  concerned,  and  sent  a  copy 
marked  corrected  to  the  ‘Editor-in-chief  of  the  Globe  ; 
but  the  very  day  following  the  delivery  of  that  cor¬ 
rected  copy  of  evidence  at  the  Globe  office,  professed 
extracts  from  my  printed  evidence  were  published, 
and  assailed  in  the  Globe,  but  from  the  uncorrected 
proof  which  had  been  surreptitiously  given,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  remarks  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
corrected  and  only  authorised  copy  of  my  evidence. 
Resort  to  these  pitiful  and  dishonest  tectics  by  Dr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Brown,  is  characteristic  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  are  jointly  engaged,  and  illustrates  the 
poverty  of  their  resources  to  make  out  even  a  plau- 
able  case  against  me  in  support  of  their  monopoly. 

Dr,  Wilsons  blunders  in  Grecian  History — con¬ 
demned  by  Cicero,  and  corrected  by  tSocrates, 
Plato,  ^c. 

I  will  now  turn  to  a  more  agreeable,  because  a  lit¬ 
erary  subject.  In  the  Wesleyan  pamphlet  on  the 
University  question,  to  the  Committee  for  preparing 
which  the  Conference  has  this  day  expressed  its  unan¬ 
imous  thanks,  the  following  passage  occurs,  in  res¬ 
pect  to  lavishing  the  University  endowment  of  the 
country  upon  expensive  buildings  :  “  History  teaches 
us  that  just  in  proportion  as  Greece  and  Rome  lavish¬ 
ed  their  resources  upon  stone  and  marble,  upon  the 
material  and  inanimate,  they  declined  in  the  intellee- 
tual  and  moral.”  Dr.  Wilson  was  pleased  to  treat 
that  pamphlet  of  a  Committee  as  my  production;  and 
I  wiL  quote  at  length  his  reply  to  the  above  pas¬ 
sage, from  the  third  and  improved  version  of  his  speech. 
He  says 

“  I  should  be  gratified  if  the  learned  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Education,  who  has  so  clear  a  perception  of  how 
history  should  be  taught,  would  refer  to  the  chapter 
of  Greek  or  Roman  History,  where  such  lessons  are 
to  be  learned.  We  read,  indeed,  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
an  age  in  which  Greece  did  lavish  her  resources  on 
stone  and  marble, — in  which  Phidias  wrought 
those  exquisite  sculptures,  which,  as  the  Elgin  marbles 
now  constitute  the  priceless  treasure  of  our  British 
Museum — in  which,  under  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  the 
marble  columns  of  the  Parthenon  were  reared  on  the 
heights  of  Athens,  where  still  their  ruins  stand,  the 
unrivalled  architectural  models  of  all  later  centuries. 
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That  was  indeed  an  age  of  stone  and  marble, — but 
was  it  an  age  of  intellectual  decline  ?  That  age,  in 
which,  under  ^schylus,  the  Attic  drama  was  called 
into  being,  which  witnessedin  succession,  the  won¬ 
drous  intellectual  triumphs  of  Sophocles  and  Euripi¬ 
des,  which  revelled  in  the  comic  genius  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  and  drank  in  wisdom  from  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates  ;  the  era  of  the  most  impartial  and  philoso¬ 
phic  of  historians,  Thucydides  ;  and  ere  its  close,  of 
the  vigorous  and  graphic  Xenophon.  Or  did  all  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  vigour  perish  in  that  age  of  mar¬ 
ble,  which  was  succeeded  in  later  generations  by  the 
wisdom  of  Plato  and  the  philosohy  of  Aristotle  ?  Or 
was  it  not  after  that  very  age  of  Greece’s  architectural 
triumphs  that  she  produced  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
that  classic  literature  whicb’has  constituted  the  price¬ 
less  treasure  of  later  times?” 

I  give  this  passage  at  length,  the  author,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  having  bestowed  upon  it  long  and  painful 
labours,  (though  it  is  only  a  synopsis  and  misap¬ 
plication  of  two  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica),  intending  by  the  might  of  its  learning 
and  grandiloquence  to  overwhelm  the  “learned  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Education.”  My  reply,  in  substance, 
was,  that  that  very  age  of  Pericles — the  age  of 
architectural  magnificence  and  profusion, — was  the 
precursor  of  the  decline  of  Grecian  grandeur  and 
power— that  in  that  age  of  stone  and  marble  magni¬ 
ficence  were  deposited  the  seeds  whose  fruit  ripened 
in  the  decline  of  Grecian  intellect  and  greatness  ;  and 
I  referred  to  the  corresponding  ages  of  Rome  and 
France  with  corresponding  results  When  I  thus  refer¬ 
red  to  the  sequel  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  Dr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Langcon  passed  a  slip  of  paper  across  the  table 
to  my  friend,  President  Nelles,  asking  if  that  was  the 
kind  of  history  taught  in  Victoria  College  ?  When 
informed  of  the  Tact,  I  thought  it  scarcely  possible  I 
could  be  mistaken,  though  I  had  not  reviewed  my 
studies  in  that  richest  mine  of  ancient  political  science 
for  seventeen  years.  It  is  clear  that  Dr.  Wilson  had 
learned  nothing  beyond  the  surface  of  the  fa  ts,  and 
these  very  imperfectly,  or  he  could  not  have  placed 
the  wisdom  of  Socrates  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  when 
Pericles  had  commenced  his  public  career  be¬ 
fore  Socrates  was  born  ;  or  exhibit  Thucydides 
as  the  fruit  of  a  policy  for  opposing  which  he  was 
banished  from  his  country  ;  or  Aristophanes  as  pro¬ 
moting  the  glory  of  an  age  by  productions  whose 
“  gross  immoralities  and  violations  of  common  decen¬ 
cy,”  (as  the  historian  expresses  it)  are  such,  that  they 
“  could  have  been  relished  only  by  the  dregs  of  the 
populace  ;  and  that  what  chiefly  commended  them  to 
these,  was  the  malicious  sarcasm  and  abuse  which 
was  thrown  upon  their  superiors,  often  the  best  and 
worthiest  members  of  the  commonwealth.”  Though 
true  that  there  were  great  Grecian  philosophers,  his¬ 
torians  and  posts  after  the  age  of  the  Pericles,  yet 
their  greatness  was  acquired  abroad  more  than  at 
home,  and  indicated  national  decay,  instead  of  na¬ 
tional  growth.  The  death  of  SoctiATBS  and  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  are  testimonies  of  national 
decline,  rather  than  of  national  greatness.  On  since 
referring  to  Histories  of  Greece,  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  even  critical  accuracy  of  the  recollections 
from  which  I  made  my  reply  to  Dr.  Wilson.  I  will 
only  cite  two — those  which  are  most  generally  circu¬ 
lated,  and  accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  satisfy 
themselves  on  this  point  The  first  is  Tytler,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  very  University  in  which  Dr. 
Wilson  professes  to  have  attended  all  his  University 


lectures,  though  he  stood  no  examination  and  took 
no  degree  there,  any  more  than  do  the  non-matricu- 
lated  students  who  attend  lectures  at  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Toronto.  Tytler  refers  to  Dr.  Wilson’s  lauded 
policy  and  age  of  Pericles  in  the  following  words  : 

‘  While  Pericles  amused  the  people  with  shows,  or 
gratified  them  with  festivals,  and  while  he  dissipated 
the  public  treasury  in  adorning  the  city  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings,  and  the  finest  productions  of  the  arts, 
it  was  in  vain  that  Thucydides,  ardent  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  presented  to  their  minds  the  picture  of  ancient 
frugality  and  simplicity,  or  urged  the  weakening  of 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  State  by  this  prodigal 
expenditure  of  her  treasure.’  ‘  The  age  of  Pericles  is 
the  era  of  the  greatness,the  splendour, and  the  luxury  of 
Athens,  and  consequently  the  period  from  which  we  may 
date  her  decline.' — [  Universal  History^  Book  //,,  chap  2.J 
Rollin  expresses  himself  as  follows: — 

‘  Historians  highly  extol  the  magnificent  edifices  and 
other  works  with  which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  and 
I  have  related  faithfully  their  testimony ;  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  complaints  and  murmurs  raised 
against  him  were  so  very  ill-grounded.  Was  it,  in¬ 
deed,  just  in  him  to  expend,  in  superfluous  buildings 
and  vain  decorations,  the  immense  sums  intended  as 
a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  war?  and  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  eased  the  allies  of  part  of  the  con¬ 
tributions,  which  in  Pericles’  administration,  were  rais¬ 
ed  to  a  third  part  more  than  before  ?  Cicero  considers 
only  such  edifices  and  other  works  worthy  of  admi¬ 
ration,  as  are  of  use  to  the  public  ;’ — ‘  but  Cicero  ob¬ 
serves,  at  the  same  time,  that  Pericles  was  blamed  for 
squandering  away  the  public  treasure,  merely  to  em¬ 
bellish  the  city  with  superfluous  ornaments.  Plato, 
who  formed  a  judgment  of  things,  not  from  their  out¬ 
ward  splendour,  but  after  truth,  observes,  (after  his 
master  Socrates,}  that  Pericles  with  all  his  grand  ed¬ 
ifices  and  other  works,  had  not  improved  the  mind  of  one 
of  the  citizens  in  virtue^  but  rather  corrupted  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  their  ancient  manners' — \_d.ncient  History, 
Book  VII. ,  section  10.] 

Such  is  the  example  of  stone  and  marble  magni¬ 
ficence,  lauded  in  its  policy  and  effects  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son,  but  condemned  by  the  historians  Tytler  and  Rol¬ 
lin,  as  also  by  Cicero,  by  Socrates,  and  by  Plato,  who 
lived  in  the  age  after  Pericles,  and  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  effects  of  his  policy. 
But  then  Cicero,  Socrates  and  Plato  were  not  grad¬ 
uates  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  stamp,  and  not  Christians,  but 
only  heathen  philosophers  and  moralists  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  how  could  their  authority  and  judgment  be  of 
any  weight  against  his?  Dr.  Wilson  must,  of  course, 
be  a  great  authority  with  himself  and  Mr.  Langton, 
with  the  Globe  and  the  Leader;  but  it  is  clear  that 
he  has  as  little  sound  knowledge  of  the  history,  as  he 
has  of  the  language  of  Greece;  and  I  believe  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  history  of  Rome  is 
little  in  advance  of  that  of  Greece. 

There  are,  however,  two  acts  of  Pericles  which  the 
Toronto  admirers  of  his  architectural  policy  have  been 
careful  not  to  imitate.  When  popular  complaints 
were  made  of  his  vast  expenditures  in  architectural 
splendour,  he  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  them 
himself,  if  the  Athenians  would  allow  his  name  to  be 
put  upon  them.  No  such  offer  has  been  made  by  his 
Toronto  imitators.  Pericles  gained  nothing  by  the 
public  monies  which  he  expended  ;  but  his  Toronto 
eulogists  have  derived  increased  advantages  from  their 
expenditure  of  the  University  endowment. 
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Dr.  ffilson  not  qualijiei  to  go  beyond  his  English 
language  and  liter ature-^practical  and  admoni 
tory  examples. 

Bat  t  >  retura  to  Dr.  Wilaon.  The  maxim  ne  suto 
ultra  crepidam  should  not  again  be  forgotten  by  him. 
He  should  stick  to  hisBagliah  language  and  literature 
It  was  for  that  primarily  he  came  t  j  ‘  this  Oanad  > 
of  ours.’  He  had  not  ‘faced  the  music’  of  an  uni 
versity  degree  examination  at  Edinburgh,  as  I  notice 
by  the  papers,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Hon.  Mr 
Ferrier,  has  recently  most  honorably  and  successful} 
done.  He  did  not  come  to  Canada  to  teach  clasvsics; 
for  in  them  he  was  innocent  of  even  a  matriculation 
examination.  He  did  not  come  to  teach  mathematics ; 
for  in  them  he  probably  scarcely  knew  the  differenc 
between  a  proposition  and  a  problem.  Nor  did  he 
come  to  teach  metaphysics,  or  mental  or  moral  sci¬ 
ence;  for  that  branch  of  collegiate  study  was  also 
above  his  capacity  as  well  as  his  attainments;  but 
without  a  degree,  being  simply  plain  Mr.  Daniel  Wil¬ 
son,  (for  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  examin¬ 
ed  his  testimonials,)  he  was  a  candidate  for,  and  ob 
tained  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  English 
language  and  literature,  and  afterwards  obtained  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  not  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  professes  to  have  studied,  but 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  degrees  have 
been  so  notoriously  sold  in  past  times  for  a  stipulated 
price,  that  a  gentleman  once  sent  the  usual  fee  for  a  de¬ 
gree  for  his  steed.  The  only  two  historical  topics  he  has 
attempted  to  discuss — namely,  the  characteristic  ten¬ 
dency  and  effects  of  the  age  of  i'ericles,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Protestant  denominations  in  England  and 
America,  in  connexion  with  collegiate  education— ex¬ 
hibit  him  the  most  superficial  pretender  with  whom  1 
have  ever  come  into  contact  on  such  subjects.  Nay, 
in  his  own  prided  subject  of  archeology,  he  has  been 
thrown  quite  into  the  shade  by  Dr.  M'Caul,  who  has 
correctea  Dr.  Wilson’s  readings  of  Latin  inscriptions 
in  Britain,  and  whose  archeological  papers  have  been 
«o  highly  appreciated  by  learned  men  in  Europe  that 
they  were  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Arche¬ 
ological  Institute  of  England,  and  Dr.  M’Caul  him¬ 
self  has  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquities  of  Copenhagen,  while  Dr. 
Wilson,  with  his  book  on  the  ‘  Prae-Hiatoric  Annals 
of  Scotland’  and  his  illustrated  papers  on  Indian  toma¬ 
hawks,  pipes  and  tobacco,  remains  unnoticed  by  those 
who  know  the  difference  between  the  man  of  words  and 
the  man  of  literature  and  science,  between  the  man  who 
gets  his  knowledge  of  the  age  of  Pericles  from  an  arti 
cle  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  the  man  who 
studies  history  in  its  political  and  moral  philosophy. 

Dr.  Wilsons  assumptions — insults — Injury  inflicted 
through  him  and  Mr.  Langton  on  Grammar 
Schools,  iheir  Masters  and  supporters. 

Yet  thii  same  Dr.  Wilson  who  came  six  or  seven 
years  ago  as  an  accepted  candidate  to  teach  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  literature,  assumes  to  prescribe  our 
whole  system  of  University  education;  the  same  Dr. 
Wilson  who  by  a  preconcerted  arrangement  went  to 
Quebec  to  support  tbe  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College  to  the  Legislature  and  was,  as  the 
President  of  the  college  said,  at  the  University  din¬ 
ner,  an  ‘unauthorised  advocate  of  the  college’  in 
regard  to  anything  else,  assumed  to  be  the  universal 
,  representative  of  the  college,  to  attack  denomination¬ 
al  colleges  in  general  and  Victoria  College  in  partic¬ 


ular — to  attack  and  insult  me  in  the  grossest  man¬ 
ner,  and,  through  me,  to  insult  all  the  men  of  Upper 
Canada,  both  public  and  private,  who  have  not  grad¬ 
uated  at  some  university,  but  who  exercise  their  right 
and  duty  to  judge  as  to  the  system  of  university  ed¬ 
ucation  which  should  be  established  for  their  offspring 
and  their  country.  This  same  Dr.  Wilson,  with  the 
.aid  of  Mr.  LmgtODjhas  succeeded,  for  a  time  at  least, 
in  wresting  from  our  grammar  schools  one-fourth  of 
oheir  appropriate  work  and  importance,  and  of 
robbing  their  masters  of  much  of  their  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  rightful 
rank  and  the  most  agreeable  port  of  their  employ¬ 
ments.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  University  stand¬ 
ard  is  lowered,  and  the  functions  of  University  Col¬ 
lege  are  perverted  and  merged  into  doing  a  year’s 
work  heretofore  performed  by  tbe  grammar  schools, 
the  grammar  schools  throughout  tbe  land  are  de¬ 
graded  by  being  deprived  of  the  highest  and  most 
honorable  year  of  their  work.  Thus  an  unprecedent¬ 
ed  blow  of  humiliation  and  injury  is  inflicted  upon 
the  grammar  schools  of  the  country,  in  order  to  build 
up  a  centralized  college  I  The  inhabitants  of  each 
county  are  denuded  of  the  last  and  highest  year’s 
work  of  their  grammar  schools,  while  I  am  assailed 
for  maintaining  the  rights  and  interests,  as  well  as  for 
upholding  a  decent  and  heretofore  recognized  stand¬ 
ard  of  college  duties  and  university  education! 

False  accusation  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr,  Langton 

refuted. 

And  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient,  Dr.  Wilson  had  the 
assurance  to  say  to  the  Committee  at  Quebec  that  I 
had  favoured  this  wrong  to  the  Uramraur  Schools  of 
the  country;  and  Mr.  Langton,  in  his  evidence  and 
speech  said,  no  one  was  more  anxious  than  I  was  to 
reduce  the  standard  of  matriculation  at  the  University, 
— the  very  reverse  of  all  my  views  and  advocicy,  as 
well  as  of  what  I  had  done  in  regard  to  matriculation 
at  Victoria  C  liege  more  than  tea  years  before. 
I  knew  that  Dr.  McGaul,  the  President  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College  and  myself  had  always  agreed  on  this 
point;  and  though  I  have  not  seen  him  since  last 
autumn,  I  addressed  him  a  note  the  other  day  on 
this  point;  and  I  have  this  afternoon  received  his 
reply.  I  will  read  my  note  and  Dr.  Me  Caul’s  reply, 
as  follows: 

‘  Toronto,  Jane  2,  1860. 

‘  Mt  Dhab  Sib, — As  you  were  Vice-Chancellor,  as 
well  as  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Toronto  Unirer- 
sity  in  1854,  when  the  whole  course  of  studies  was 
largely  discussed  and  revised,  I  will  thank  you  to  in¬ 
form  me  whether  you  recollect  of  my  having  advoca¬ 
ted  or  opposed  the  reduction  of  the  standard  of  ma¬ 
triculation  at  the  University. 

*  Yours  very  faithfully, 

[Signed]  ‘B.  Rtbbsok. 

‘The  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul, 

‘  President  of  University  College,  Toronto.’ 

Dr.  McCaul’s  answer  to  the  foregoing  note— 

‘Univ.  Coll.,  Toronto, 
June  11,  1860. 

‘  Mt  D«ab  Sib, — I  have  delayed  answering  your 
note,  as  I  wished  to  refresh  my  memory  by  consult¬ 
ing  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Senate.  But  as  it  hat 
not  yet  been  received  from  Quebec,  and  I  do  not  with 
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to  defer  replying  to  your  query,  I  write  to  state,  that, 
go  far  as  I  recollect,  you  never  suggested  or  support¬ 
ed  any  proposition  for  the  reduction  of  the  standard 
at  matriculation. 

‘  Yours  faithfully, 

‘John  McCaul. 

‘  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson.' 

Mr.  Langtoii  and  Mr.  Cayleys  draft  of  Report — 
Its  failure — Its  misrepresentations — Its  import 
ant  concessions'— Condemns  attacks  of  J)r.  If  il- 
son,  Leader,  and  Globe. 

I  will  now  notice  for  a  few  moments  the  Draft  of 
Eeport,  understood  to  have  been  chiefly  prepared  by 
Mr.  Langton,  but  proposed  by  Mr.  (Jayley  for  the 
adoption  of  the  University  Committee.  Hovvever, 
as  Mr.  Cayley,  after  having  distributed  printed  copies 
of  his  Draft  of  Eeport  among  the  members  of  the 
committee,  had  to  leave  Quebec,  not  one  member 
would  move  its  adoption,  (when  the  incorrectness  of 
its  statements  and  unfairness  of  its  representations  be¬ 
gan  to  be  understood,  as  1  did  not  fail  to  exhibit 
them,)notwithntandirg  the  unceasing  and  importunate 
efforts  of  Mr.  Langton  to  prevail  on  members  of  the 
committee  to  adopt  something  in  justification  of  the 
Senate  and  their  doings,  I  had  intended  to  expose 
now,  as  I  did  to  some  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Quebec,  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  petitioners  in  this  draft  of  report,  both  by  its 
omissions  and  statements, — representing  the  petition¬ 
ers  as  complaining  of  what  they  did  not  say  one 
word  about,  and  omitting  what  they  did  complain 
of  and  petitioned  for;  as  misstating  the  salaries  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Educational  department 
in  order  to  make  fictitious  comparisons;  representing 
the  petitioners  as  opposing  a  non-denominational 
college,  and  Dr.  Wilson’s  speech  as  defending  it; 
when  the  petitioners  had  actually  stated  in  their 
petition  itself  a  willingness  that  the  non-denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  should  have  twice  the  income  of  any 
denominational  college;  and  when  Dr.  Wilson’s 
speech  was  chiefly  an  attack  upon  denominational 
Alleges  and  their  supporters,  rather  than  a  defence  of 
a  Don-denomicational  college.  I  had  intended  also 
to  expose  anew  the  deceptive  quotations  which  Mr. 
Langton  makes  in  order  to  justify  the  new  system  of 
options  and  scholarships;  but  my  exposure  of  these 
in  my  reply  at  Quebec  may  be  considered  sufficient 
at  present;  and  I  will  not  at  this  late  hour  discuss  in 
detail  this  draft  of  report,  which  was  clearly  intend¬ 
ed  as  an  apology  for  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton, 
and  of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  the  Senate.  But 
in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing  the  committee  to  adopt 
the  apologetic  part  of  the  report,  a  paragraph  of 
concession  to  denominational  colleges  is  introduced 
towards  the  conclusion;  and  that  paragraph  is  as 
follows — 

“  The  Committee,  in  thus  giving  a  conscientious 
expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  Act,  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  the 
feelings  they  entertain  towards  the  institutions  on 
whose  "behalf  the  petitioners  appear,  as  Educational 

BSTA.BLISHMENTB,  CONDUCTED  WITH  GREAT  ABILITY  AND 
ADVANTAGE  TO  THE  YOUTH  OF  THE  COUNTRY;  AND  THEY 
BBSPBCTFULLY  beg  TO  SOLICIT  OF  YOUR  HONOURABLE 
house  a  FAVOURABLE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THEIR  APPLI¬ 
CATION  FOR  SUCH  ADDITIONAL  PUBLIC  AID  AS  MAY  BE 
REQUISITE  TO  PLACE  THEIR  INSTITUTIONS  IN  A  STATE 
OP  PSaFSCX  BPPIC1BNCY-” 


Such  is  the  testimony  by  Mr.  Cayley  and  Mr. 
Langton  to  the  ability  and  advantage  to  the  youth 
of  the  country  with  which  the  denominational  col¬ 
leges  are  conducted,  and  that  after  the  protracted 
and  searching  investigation  at  Quebec,  and  after  all 
the  utterances  of  Dr.  Wilson,  and  the  sneers  of  the 
Leader  and  attacks  of  the  Globe  against  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  and  against  public  aid  being  granted 
to  them.  Such  a  testimony  from  such  a  quarter, 
under  such  circumstunces,  is  a  complete  triumph  of 
denominational  colleges  over  the  attacks  which  have 
been  made  upon  their  character  and  efficiency.  If 
such  is  the  acknowledged  ability  and  usefulness  of 
these  colleges  with  the  small  and  inadequate  aid 
doled  out  10  them  from  year  to  y^  ar,  what  would  be 
their  ability  and  usefulness  if  placed  upon  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  non-denominational  University  Colleges 
and  receive  such  permanent  public  aid  by  statute  a, 
would  render  them  independent  of  the  capiices  and 
exigencies  of  party,  and  place  them  ‘  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
fect  efficiency?’  Messrs.  Laugton,  and  Cayley — the 
two  champions  of  University  College  pretensions — 
(leaving  the  superficial  and  narrow-minded  Dr.  Wi  - 
son  out  of  the  question,)  admit  that  both  justice  and 
the  interests  of  the  youth  of  the  country  demand  such 
‘  additional  public  aid  ’  to  the  colleges  of  the  peti¬ 
tioners,  ‘  as  may  be  requisite  to  place  them  in  a  state 
of  perfect  efficiency.’  That  is  all  t*  ey  have  asked 
for;  that  will  place  them  upon  equal  footing  with 
the  non  denominational  University  College;  and  that 
is  what  justice  and  patriotism  demand.  In  their 
draft  of  report,  the  repn  sentatives  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  admit  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  pe 
titioners;  and  only  dispute  at  last  about  the  fund 
from  which  those  claims  of  justice,  religion,  and 
pa'riotism  should  he  satisfied, — a  question  which  the 
Memorial  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  left  to  the  Le¬ 
gislature  to  decide,  as  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  was 
that  the  Legislature  would  ‘  cause  an  act  to  be  pass¬ 
ed  by  which  all  the  colleges  now  established,  or  which 
may  be  established  in  Upper  Canada,  may  be  placed 
upon  equal  footing  in  regard  to  public  aid,  either  as 
so  many  co-ordinate  University  colleges,  or  (which  we 
think  the  best  system,)  as  so  many  colleges  of  one 
University.’ 

Monopoly  essential — Justice  conditional. 

But  while  the  representatives  of  the  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  themselves  admit  that  the  colleges  of  the  pe¬ 
titioners  have  by  their  ability  and  usefulness  establish¬ 
ed  indubitable  claims  to  such  ‘additional  public  aid 
as  n  ay  be  reqpiste  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
fect  efficiency,' '  Messrs.  Langton  and  Cayley  place 
those  claims  as  quite  secondary  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  University  College.  With  them  the  monopoly 
must  be  perpetuated  even  if  the  heavens  should  tum¬ 
ble  down;  but  let  justice  be  dbne  to  the  colleges  of 
the  petitioners  if  Parliament  pleases! 

University  dinner  at  the  Kossin  House  Hotel- 
Leader's  description  of  it. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  spirit  of  their  mono¬ 
poly  in  the  mirror  furnished  by  themselves,  and  see 
the  weapons  with  which  they  propose  to  support  it. 
This  we  have  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  dinner  of  last  week;  where  the  whole  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  monopolist  campaign  is  announced. 
The  number  at  this  dinner  is  said  to  have  been  about 
seventy;  not  seventy  grave  elders  of  Israel,  but  seventy 
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jolly  advocates  of  Toronto  College  monopoly.  Tie 
Toronto  Leader  s’tys, — 

“The tables,  which  presented  a  handsotre  appear¬ 
ance,  were  supplitd  with  every  luxury,  and  nothing 
of  a  tempting  character  was  omitted  from  the  bill  of 
fare,  which  embraced,  besides  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
season,  many  in  advance  of  their  season.  The  wine 
was  of  the  best  brands,  and  the  attendance  could  not 
have  been  better.” 

This  is  doubtles's  in  advance  of  what  would  be 
provided  at  any  hotel  by  the  professors,  graduates, 
and  undergraduates  of  any  of  the  denorainationa 
college^.  Monopoly,  and  ‘  delicacies,’  and  ‘  wine  of 
the  best  brands,’  generally  go  hand  and  hand,  and 
are  powerful  supports  tO'each  other. 

Chancellors  standing  order  to  the  glasses’" — 

thinks  "‘the  gift  of  the  gab’’  the  greatest  power  in 

the  world — how  to  he  exercised  by  graduates  of 

University  College — remarks. 

After,  as  the  paper  tells  us,  these  ‘  various  edibles  were 
discussed  and  received  due  justice,’  the  Chancellor 
Chairman  issued  his  first  order  ‘  to  fill  their  glasses" — 
an  order  which  seems  to  have  been  repeated  in  regular 
succession  until  a  very  late  or  early  hour — interspersed 
with  the  corresponding  ceremony  of  emptying  the 
glasses,  songs,  speeches,  &c.  Such  being  the  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  standing  order  for  the  occasion,  his- advice  (after 
quoting  the  saying  of  a  great  English  Engineer,  that 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world  v\as  ‘  the  gift  of  the 
gab’)  was  the  natural  sequel  to  his  order.  The  Leader 
says — ‘The  Chancellor  then  proceeded  to  make  the 
application,and  urged  upon  all  those  who  passed  their 
course  in  the  University,  and  who  had  gone  forth  into 
the  world,  to  use  their  tongues,  in  the  streets,  and  on 
the  house-tops  in  defense  of  the  University.’  This  is 
the  sage  and  classical  advice  of  the  Chancellor  Judge 
Burns:  so  that  the  good  people  of  Kingston,  and  of 
other  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  Upper  Canada 
may  be  surprised  some  of  these  fine  mornings  with 
the  sounds  of  strange  tongues  from  the  tops  of  their 
houses,  shouting  ‘  hurrah  for  the  Toronto  University 
monopoly!’  and  when  the  libations  of  ‘  wine  of  the 
best  brands,’  render  so  lofty  a  position  no  longer  de¬ 
sirable,  then  the  same  tongues  may  be  heard  re-echo- 
’Ing  the  same  shouts  in  the  streets.  And  what  a 
wonderful  impression  must  such  a  ‘gift  of  the  gab’  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  common  sense  and  thoughtful  c  .ristian 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada.  The  power  of  truth, 
of  Christian  principle,  of  parental  aflection,  of  true 
patriotism,  is,  it  seems,  as  nothing  to  this  newly  dis 
covered  power  of  the  ‘  gift  of  the  gab,’  and  especially 
when  inspired  into  exercise  by'wine  of  the  best  brands' 
and  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  in  the  streets. 
Alas!  for  Canada  if  the  fabric  of  its  institutions,  its 
civilfeation,  its  patriotism,  its  Christianity,  rested  on 
such  a  ‘  gift  of  the  gab,’  prompted  by  such  an  inspir¬ 
ation. 

Mr,  Vice  Chancellor  Langton  on  “  enthusiasm"’— that 

for  Toronto  College  monopoly  and  of  denomina-\ 

iional  Colleges  contrasted, 

I  will  now  proceed  from  Chancellor  Burns  to  the 
Vice  Chanceller  Langton,  who,  among  many  things 
of  less  significance,  uttered  the  following  notable 
words;  ‘They  were  strong  in  the  country;  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  it  was  at  their  back;  but  they  must 
remember  that  among  their  opponents  there  was  a 
certain  species  of  enthusiam  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
cited  among  themaelvee.  [Hear,  hear.]’— I  hope 


these  words  may  be  heard  throughout  the  land,  and 
remembered  as  well  as  heard.  W hat,  then,  is  the  ‘  spe¬ 
cies  of  enthusiasm’  whmh  cannot  be  excited  in  support 
of  Toronto  monopoly;  but  which  exists  among  thesup- 
portersof  denominational  colleges?  In  behalf  of  the 
denominational  colleges  there  cannot  be  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of ‘wine  of  the  best  brands;’  or  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  a  monopoly  of  many  thousand  pounds  per  an¬ 
num  ;  or  the  enthusiasm  of  several  thousand  dollars  dis¬ 
tributed  among  students  in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
prizes,  gold  and  silver  medals.  This  ‘species  of  en¬ 
thusiasm’  is  peculiar  to  the  cause  of  the  Toronto 
monopolists.  But  the  ‘  species  of  enthusiasm’ which 
cannot  be  excited  among  them;  but  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  cause  of  the  denominational  colleges,  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  R  vealed  Truth — the  enthusiasm  of 
Christian  principles  and  feeling — the  enthusiasm  of 
parental  Christian  affection — the  enthusiasm  of  the 
heart — the  enthusiasm  of  true  patiioti  m  founded  on 
Christian  principles — the  enthusiasm  which  marks  the 
life,  and  energy,  and  progress  of  Christianity  itself. 
Beforesuch  enthusiasm,  the  enthusiasm  of  champagne, 
of  monopoly,  of  egotism,  is  as  the  automaton  to  the 
living  man,  as  the  foaming  torrent  ofthe  thunder  storm 
to  the  mighty  cataract  of  the  everlasting  Niagara. 

Mr.  Langton  on  Cambridge  men  and  studies — his 

misrepresentations  and  fabulous  statements. 

Mr.  Vice  Chancellor  Langt  m  made  another  deliv- 
ance  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  I  have  just 
DOticed.  He  said — ‘  The  reason  Cambridge  had  lately 
turned  out  so  many  men  of  mark  was  because  ofthe 
liberty  allowed  the  students  in  choosing  their  studies. 
In  his  day,  however,  this  liberty  was  not  allowed,  and 
many  men  who  had  afterward  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  life,  went  out  of  the  University  without  hon¬ 
ors.  But  Cambridge  had  found  out  its  mistake,  and 
was  not  slow  to  correct  it.  The  students  in  the 
University  had  now  five  options  for  the  final  degree, 
which  was  a  little  more  than  we  had  here.’ 

This  is  another  in  addition  to  the  many  examples 
of  Mr.  Langton’s  misquoting  and  perverting  facts,  as  I 
showed  in  my  Reply  to  him  and  Dr.  Wilson  before 
the  University  Committee  at  Quebec.  The  impression 
conveyed  in  the  above  passage  is,  that  the  options 
at  Cambridge  are  the  same  as  those  at  Toronto,  only 
more  numerous  ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  as  I  proved  in 
my  reply  just  referred  to,  that  while  the  course  of 
studies  at  Cambridge  extends  over  a  period  of  four 
years,  including  twelve  terms,  nine  of  which  must  be 
kept  by  every  student,  no  option  whatever  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  any  student  except  daring  the  last  four  of  the 
nine  terms,  he  is  required  to  keep,  nor  until 
he  has  passed  a  second  public  examination  (called  the 
previous  examination,)  which  Provost  Whitaker 
states  has  been  made  equal  to  the  examination  for 
B.  A.  in  Mr.  Langton’s  time.  It  is  only  after  pursu¬ 
ing  all  the  studies  of  the  prescribed  course  during 
iive  out  of  the  nine  terms  to  be  kept,  and  after  pas¬ 
sing  such  an  examination,  that  options  or  choice  of 
studies  is  allowed  at  all  at  Cambridge  during  the  last 
four  terms;  whereas  at  Toronto  options  are  allowed 
six  terms  out  of  the  eight  terms  of  the  course! — Then 
the  excuse  assigned  by  Mr.  Langton  for  men  who , 
like  him,  stood  so  far  below  honors  that  they  went  out 
in  the  poll — that  is,  stand  so  low  that  their  names  were 
not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  calendar  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  on  taking  their  degree— is  equally  imaginary,  since 
they  could  always  take  honors  in  either  classics  or 
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mathematics  at  Cambridge,  by  papsiog  no  higher  ex 
amination  in  general  subjects  than  they  are  required 
at  this  day.  Equally  fabulous  is  Mr.  Langton’s 
atatement,  that  ‘the  reason  Cambridtre  has  lately 
turned  out  so  many  men  of  mark  is  becan?e  of  the 
liberty  allowed  the  students  in  choosing  their  studies;' 
since,  in  the  first  place,  Cambridge  has  not  for  an 
equal  period,  during  a  long  time,  turned  out  so  few 
men  of  mark  as  lately;  and  secondly,  the  regulations 
pe  milting  students  to  choose  studies  to  the  limited 
extent  I  have  mentioned,  have,  I  understand,  only 
come  into  operation  this  very  year! 

Mr.  Langton  and  Dr.  ff^ilson fawn  upon  Dr,  M'Caul 

at  Toronto  after  having  disparaged  Ivm  at  Quebec 

There  is  another  statement  of  Mr.  Langton,  in  con 
nexion  with  one  from  Dr.  WiLon  which  I  cannot 
pass  over  without  notice.  Mr.  Langton  says — ‘  He 
regretted  the  absence  of  Dr.  M’Caul  from  the  com¬ 
mittee;  he  regretted  the  loss  of  his  powerful  suppori, 
strong  as  he  would  have  been  on  account  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  President  of  the  ColLge.’  And  Dr. 
Wilson  is  reported  to  have  sdd.  ‘  he  was  sorry  that 
the  learned  President  (Dr.  M'Caul)  had  been  unable 
to  attend  the  Parliamentary  committee  to  defend  the 
University,  as  he  was  capable  of  defending  it  much 
better  than  he  (Prof.  VV.)  cou’d  possibly  have  done. 
But  they  had  vanquished  the  enemy  for  the  time  at 
least;  and  he  would  remark  that  they  would  never 
rest  until  they  had  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medi¬ 
cine  restored  to  the  University.  (Great  applause.)’ 

Dr.  Wilson's  boast  of  having  ‘  vanquished  the  ene¬ 
my,’  is  as  laughable  is  his  threat  is  terrible  of  taxmg 
the  country  at  this  late  date,  f  »r  the  education  of 
more  lawyers  and  doctors  These  utterances  were 
made  after  the  glasses  had  been  filled  and  emptied  a 
great  number  of  times,  and  were  therefore  received 
with  ‘  great  applause,’  as  was  my  name  in’^roduced 
and  wantonly  insulted  in  a  corresponding  spirit.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  is  Mr.  Langton  and  Dr. 
Wilson’s  reference  to  Dr.  M’Caul,  and  their  pretend 
ed  regret  that  he  was  not  at  Quebec,  when  it  was 
perfectly  well  known,  (as  President  Nelles  could  have  : 
stated  from  his  own  knowledge,  had  his  severe  acci-  ( 
dent,  which  we  all  so  much  regret,  permitted  bira  to 
have  been  here,)  that  they  did  not  want  Dr.  M'Caul  at  ' 
Quebec.  Some  members  of  the  Legislature  interested 
in  the  investigation  had  received  the  impression  that  i 
Dr.  McOaul  was  the  ‘  drag'  and  ‘  cankerworm’  o!  1 
University  College,  and  the  question  was  more  than 
once  asked,  ‘  what  is  the  matter  with  Dr.  McCauI, 
Mr.  Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson  don't  seem  to  think  much 
of  him?'  When  the  question  was  put  to  me,  my  an¬ 
swer  was,  ‘  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  long  aiming  at  Dr  ‘ 
McCanl’s  place,  as  Mr.  Langton  has  at  mine ;  and  that  t 
is  the  solution  of  much  that  has  been  said  and  at-  i 
tempted  against  Br.  McCaul,  as  well  as  Mr.  Langton's  I 
sayings  and  doings  against  myself.'  I  have  differed  < 
from  Dr  McCaul  in  some  questions  and  proceedings,  t 
but  we  always  agreed  in  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  ] 
Standard  of  university  education.  He  will  doubtless  i 
continue  to  excuse  and  justify  as  best  he  may,  a  bad  t 
system,  at  variance  with  what  he  himself  had  sought  i 
to  establish  ;  but  I  have  always  found  Dr.  McCtuil  ( 
supporting  his  views,  and  opposing  those  from  whcm  ( 
he  differed,  with  the  refinement  of  a  scholar  and  the  ( 
C4)urteey  of  a  gentleman — very  different  from  the  per-  £ 
sonal  attacks  and  insults  which  have  characterised  e 
the  addresses  and  papers  of  his  would-be  supplanter,  I 
Dr.  Wilson.  But  when  Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton  c 
come  from  Quebec  to  Toronto,  where  Dr.  McCaul  is  a 


present,  and  where  he  is  surrounded  by  his  students 
I  and  ex-sbidents,  among  all  classes  of  whom  he  has 
;  ten-fold  I  he  popularity  that  Dr.  Wilson  ever  had  or 
ever  will  have,  then  the  very  men  who  disparaged  him 
at  Quebec,  fawn  upon  him  at  Toronto.  Dr.  McG'aaS 
could  rot  desire  a  more  ‘sweet  revenge'  upon  Mr, 
Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson  than  their  compliments  to  him 
at  Toronto  after  their  disparagement  of  him  at  Que« 
bee  ;  though  1  believe  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  had  Dr.  McCaul  or  any  oise  else  to  help  them^ 
after  the  delivery  of  the  defence  in  behalf  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  petitioners  and  their  representatives. 

TAe  ‘  Globe’s'  statement  in  illustration. 

But  to  show  the  kind  of  feeling  inculcated  at  Quebec 
in  regard  to  Dr.  McCaul,  as  well  as  myself,  I  quote  the 
following  remarks  from  the  Editorial  of  the  Globe  as  late 
as  the  25th  ult.  The  Globe  says  ‘The  indignant  feeling  of 
the  ambitious  Chief  Superintendent  at  the  intrusion  of 
certain  Professors  on  the  University  Senate,  find® 
some  solution  from  a  rensark  made  at  Quebec,  by  one 
of  the  old  members  of  that  body,  that  in  those  daye 
the  two  Reverend  Doctors  managed  the  whole  Senate 
as  a  little  pock  et  borough  of  their  own.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  at  the  bitterness  with  which  the  new  Pro¬ 
fessors  have  been  denounced  as  a  family  compact.^ 
Their  intrusion,  it  seems,  spoiled  the  whole  game.' 
These  words  of  the  Editor  of  the  Globe — Dr.  Wilson's 
aPer  ego — are  significant,  though  as  untrue  in  regard 
to  myself  as  every  thing  that  proceeds  from  the  same 
quarter ;  for  in  my  evidence  before  the  Committee,  E 
sp "ke  of  the  Professors  of  University  College,  their 
attainments  and  talents,  in  terms  of  respect  and  evea 
of  compliment, ;  (so  much  so  that  my  naming  Dr, 
Wilson,  as  witness  against  himself,  as  cne  of  several 
‘  eminent  individuals,'  seems  almost  to  have  turned 
his  head ;)  but  the  Memorial  of  the  Wesleyan  Confer¬ 
ence  complained  ‘  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  quornn® 
of  the  Senate  now  consists  of  Professors  of  one  Col¬ 
lege,  one  of  whom  is  invariably  one  of  the  two  ex¬ 
aminers  of  his  own  student — candidates  for  degrees,^ 
honors,  and  scholarships  and  I  as  well  as  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  sustained  this  complaint  of  the  Wesleyan  Me¬ 
morial,  the  truth  of  which  was  not  even  denied  by  Dr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton,  although  they  were  as  angry 
as  the  Globe  at  the  statement  of  it.  But  the  animno 
of  the  Dr.  Wilson  infusion  into  the  Senate  against  Dr, 
McCaul,  as  well  as  against  myself,  is  perfectly  appar¬ 
ent  from  the  statement  of  the  Globe  ;  while  the  same 
Dr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Langton  come  up  to  Toronto,  and 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  McCaul,  compliment  and  laud 
him  ! 

The  Globe's  charge  against  the  ‘  Chief  Superintendenf 

practically  refuted  and  exposed. 

In  the  same  article,  I  am  termed  by  the  Globe  the 
‘  ambitious  Chief  Superintendent.'  I  acknowledge 
that  I  am  ‘  ambitious'  to  do  what  in  my  pown  lies  to* 
make  Canada  the  noblest  of  Countries — to  secure  to  it 
the  best  system  of  common,  grammar,  and  colligiate 
education  in  the  world,  and  to  render  its  inbabitante 
a  religious,  intelligent,  industrious,  high-minded,  and 
prosperous  people.  But  bad  1  been  actuated  by  the- 
iow  avaricious  ambition  so  often  ascribed  to  me 
the  Globe^  I  had  the  opportunity  of  indulging  it  when, 
in  1856,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Christie  aad 
others  to  elect  me  Vice  Chancellor  ;  in  which  oSke  I 
could  have  connected  my  name  with  the  completion 
of  the  collegiate,  as  well  as  common  and  grammar 
school  system  of  education  for  Upper  Canada,  and 
added  £200  per  annum  to  my  salary  ;  but  I  owed  a 
higher  duty  to'  my  country  and  the  people  of  mj 
church,  than  to  accept  the  office  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ;  nor  would  1  he  a  party  to  wounding  the  ffoi- 
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ings  of  Dr.  McCaul  and  his  friends,  as  my  acceptance 
«f  his  office  would  have  done  at  that  time.  The  re- 
•ult  was  Mr.  Langton’s  election  a  few  weeks  alter- 
werds,  at  a  meeting  ot  the  Senate,  when,  as  I  have 
anderstood,  only  a  bare  quorum  of  five  members  were 
present. 

Another  specimen  of  classic  elegance  and  purity  of  taste  at 

the  Toronto  University  dinner. 

Leaving  Mr.  Lfington  and  Dr.  Wilson  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  1  cannot  omit  noticing  the  fine  specimen  of  clas¬ 
sic  eloquence  presented  by  Professor  Croft,  who  com¬ 
menced  his  address  on  this  wise :  ‘  That  notwith- 

etanding  the  biting  and  scratching  of  a  certain  “  babj” 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  much,  they  had  to  con¬ 
sider  their  sister  Universities  of  this  country,  as  well 
those  of  England  and  the  United  States.’  Surely  no 
student  or  prf  fessor  of  any  denominational  college  can 
<eqnal  the  epecitien  of  elassic  imagery  and  ancient  lore 
contained  in  tbis  ‘  biting  and  scratching  of  a  certain 
baby.’  very  little  excelled  by  the  Chancellor’s  higher 
flight  of  ‘  the  gift  of  the  gab,’  hailing  from  ‘  tbe'tops 
of  the  houses’  and  from  ‘  the  streets!’ 

Remarks  on  the  speech  of  Dr.  McCaul  respecting  degree 

to  hinor  men. 

Before  dismissing  this  Toronto  University  carnival 
•of  all  the  ‘delicacies  of  (he  season,'  and  of ‘wine  ot 
the  best  brands,’  I  must  no’ice  some  remarks  in  the 
speech  of  the  President  of  University  Co  lege, — the 
only  speech  which  rose  to  decent  mediocrity.  Ano¬ 
ther  occasion  will  offer  for  discussing  his  remarks  in 
regard  to  certain  American  colleges.  Among  other 
things  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ‘We  deny  that 
there  has  been  any  lowering  with  regard  to  ex-imina- 
tions  for  honours;  and  I  assure  the  graduates  of 
icing’s  Coliege  that  the  standard  is  fully  as  high  now 
as  when  they  obtained  their  degrees.’  No  one  had 
said  that  the  examinations  for  honours  had  been 
lowered;  but  it  bad  been  complained  that  so  much  of 
the  time  of  teaching  which  belonged  to  ordinary  stu¬ 
dents  had  been  given  to  ‘honor  men, ’who  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  leave  many  of  the  subjects  in  the  general  course 
of  studies,  in  or  order  to  study  for  honors  and  scholar¬ 
ships  in  particular  subjects.  But  studying  one  or  two 
subjects  in  ever  so  high  a  degree  is  no  general  or 
thoiough  education.  The  limited  denial  that  re¬ 
duction  has  not  been  made  in  examinations  for 
honors,  involves  the  admission  that  there  had  been  a 
reduction  in  the  ordinary  examinations, — that  is  in 
the  examinations  of  the  mass  of  the  students. 

Prayers  in  the  Toronto  University  College. 

It  is  said  that  prayers  are  used  in  the  College,  A 
student  informed  a  fri^end  of  mine  several  months  ago, 
tba‘  they  had  got  prayers  in  (he  college  now  by  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  saying  that  ‘  the  professor 
£tood  and  held  bis  cap  beside  his  head  with  one  hand 
and  the  paper  from  which  be  read  the  prayer  with 
the  other  hand;  and  the  students  stood  and  held  their 
caps  in  the  same  wa.i ;  and  there  were  sometimes  six 
or  eight  present,  and  they  got  through  the  prayers  in 
three  jerks.’’  I  have  also  understood  that  prayers 
were  actually  commenced  in  the  college  not  far  from 
the  time  of  the  present  agitation  of  the  University  ques¬ 
tion  being  commenced.  However,  at  whatever  period 
the  college  prayers  may  have  been  commenced,  as  they 
occupy  very  little  time,  and  the  time  of  very  few,  they 
will  probably  be  continued.  But  it  is  possible  that 
prayers  may  be  so  said,  as  to  be  better  not  said.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  in  bis  evidence  before  the  coraraitfee 
at  iQaebec,  said  (hat  be  did  not  consider  a  Profesror 
being  even  a  clergyman,  or  signing  a  test,  or  ‘saying 
prayers  every  mor'- ing,’  an  adequate  security  for  re¬ 
ligious  character  or  religious  instruction  in  a  college. 


Alleged  religious  instruction  in  Toronto  College. 

It  is  also  said  that  religious  instruction  is  given  in 
the  College;  and  as  a  proof,  we  are  told  that  Natural 
Theology  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  College  course.  What  student  can  be 
supposed  to  doubt  there  is  a  God,  or  that  Cbr^tianity 
is  true;  and  to  teach  him  no  mere  is  to  teach  him 
what  he  has  not  been  taught  and  believed  from  his 
Infancy.  As  well  might  it  be  alleged  that  you  had 
taught  the  people  of  Upp)er  Canada  their  duties  as 
citizens  by  proving  to  them  that  civil  government 
was  of  divine  origin  ;  or  that  the  monarchy  under 
which  we  live  is  the  best  constitution  of  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  Natural  Theology  and  the  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all  colleges 
in  Christian  countries.  But  who  ever  before  heard 
that  they  constituted  the  religious  instruction  of  stu¬ 
dents,  or  were  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  it?  All 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  New  Testament  may 
be  taught  without  teaching  either  Natural  Theology 
or  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  and  Natural  Theol¬ 
ogy  an<^  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  taught, 
without  teaching  either  the  doctrines  or  duties  of 
the  New  Testament. 

This  new  claim  for  Toronto  College  an  abandonment  of 

the  ground  on  which  the  claims  of  the  College  has  always 

rested. 

But  to  claim  support  for  University  College  because 
of  its  alleged  religious  exercises  and  religions  instruc- 
t  on  is  to  renounce  the  very  ground  of  its  establish¬ 
ment,  and  to  adopt  the  ground  on  which  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  rest  their  claims.  University  College 
was  founded  as  a  secular,  in  contradistinction  to  ft 
religious  establishment;  it  was  established  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  secular  learning,  and  as  perfectly  free  frona- 
any  religious  character  and  control  as  the  City  Hall 
of  Toronto.  Its  duty  was  to  teach  the  secular  branches 
of  education,  irrespective  of  all  religion, — leaving 
every  thing  p  ertaining  to  religion  to  the  religious  deno¬ 
minations.  When,  therefore,  its  advocates  urge  ifdi  i, 
claims — its  exclusive  claims — to  support  on  the  groundl  / 
of  i^s  religious  exercises  and  instructions,  they  con¬ 
demn  the  doctrine  of  a  merely  secular  college  alto¬ 
gether,  and  admit  that  a  college  wi'hout  rel’gious 
exercises  and  religions  instruction  for  its  students  is 
an  anomaly  and  a  monster  in  a  Christian  land. 

The  whole  ground  of  denominational  Colleges  conceded  by 

the  advocates  of  Toronto  University  monopoly. 

The  necessity  of  religious  exercises  and  religious 
instruction  as  a  part  of  col’egiate  education  being  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  advocates  of  Toronto  College  monopoly, 
they  conoede  the  very  principle  and  the  whole  ground 
contended  for  by  the  advocates  of  denominational 
colleges;  for  it  then  simply  becomes  a  question  as  to 
whether  religions  exercises  and  religious  instruction 
^re  likely  to  be  best  provided  for  in  a  denominational 
college,  the  professors  of  which  must,  as  religious 
men  (of  whatever  persuasion,)  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  religious  denomination  establishing  the  college; 
or  whether  such  religious  exercises  and  ius^ruction 
are  likely  to  be  best  provided  for  in  a  non-denomina- 
'ional  college,  the  professors  of  which  are  not  appoint¬ 
ed  by  any  religious  body,  or  in  reference  to  any  re¬ 
ligious  principles,  and  are  not  accountable  to  any  re¬ 
ligious  body;  and  in  which,  as  the  Rev  Dr.  Cook  well 
expressed  in  his  address  to  the  committee  at  Quebec, 

‘A  professor  may  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  Trinitarian 
or  Unitarian,  Christian  or  Infidel — waiting  regularly 
on  the  ordinances  of  some  Christian  Church,  or  show¬ 
ing  utter  and  habitual  disregard  to  any  Christian  or¬ 
dinances.  There  may  be,  [continues  Dr.  Cook]  no 
doubt  there  are  many  persons  in  the  province  who 
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bold  this  a  matter  of  no  consequence, — perhaps  an 
advantage;  and  who  are  satisfied  if  nothing  directly 
hostile  to  religion  be  taught  in  the  classes  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  But  there  are  many  also  who  think  very 
diflFerently.  It  is  not  of  directly  infidel  or  irreligious 
teaching  that  such  persons  are  afraid.  It  is  of  the 
impression  made  on  young  men,  at  a  time  when  the 
awakened  intellect  is  beginning  to  deal  with  all  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  hold  every  proposition  a  matter  for  dis¬ 
pute;  when  the  passions,  too,  are  claiming  to  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  restraints  of  principles,  by  the  mere 
fact — known  to  them — of  the  person  set  over  them — 
eminent  perhaps  for  intellectual  powers,  and  great  at¬ 
tainments — being  infi  lel  in  his  opinions,  or  irreligious 
in  his  practice.  The  impresnon  is;  if  such  a  man  cares 
nothing  for  religion,  there  cannot  be  much  in  religion 
that  is  worthy  to  be  cared  for.  A  foolish  impression 
to  be  sure,  but  what  usually  does  iofidelity  rest  upon 
but  such  impressions.^  It  may  be  safely  assumed  of 
the  great  body  of  serious  thinking  and  religious  per¬ 
sons  over  the  province,  that  in  sending  their  sons  to 
a  distance  to  receive  academical  education,  they  will 
prefer  placing  them  under  the  charge  of  men  in  whom 
the  religious  bodies  to  which  they  belong  place  con¬ 
fidence,  rather  than  in  an  institution  of  which,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  composed,  the  constitution  gives  no 
security  for  the  religious  character  of  the  professors.’ 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Toronto  College  has  no 
religious  grounds  whatever  to  stand  upon;  and  when 
its  advocates  attempt  to  claim  support  for  it  on  re¬ 
ligious  grounds,  they  admit  that  mere  secularism  is 
not  a  sufficient  basis  for  any  collegiate  institution  in 
Canada;  and  that  the  advocates  of  denominational  col¬ 
leges  are  right  in  claiming  that  the  Provincial  Uni¬ 
versity  shall  include  denominational  colleges  upon 
equal  terms  with  a  non-denominational  college  and 
not  constituting  a  mere  monopoly  for  one  non-denom- 
inational  college  ,  in  other  words,  that  the  pyramid 
of  University  education  shall  be  placed  upon  its  bsse, 
and  not  upon  its  point,  as  the  Toronto  monopolists 
argue. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  state  the  grounds  of  en¬ 
couragement  we  have  to  persevere  in  those  noble 
works  of  placing  the  Provincial  University  and  our 
system  of  collegiate  education  upon  the  broad  base 
of  Christian  Canadian  nationality,  and  not  upon  the 
acute  angle  of  a  local,  nominal,  non-denominational, 
yet  really  sectarian  monopoly,  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

The  Grounds  op  our  encouragement  to  action  and 
assurance  of  success  are  in  the  weapons  employed  by 
the  monopolists  and  the  basis  of  their  pretensions  oa 
the  ono  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  the  principles 
involved  in  the  claims  of  denominational  colleges 
and  the  modes  of  procedure  in  supporting  them. 

The  monopolist  tveapons  of  misrepresentation — Its  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages. 

The  weapons  employed  by  the  monopolists  are  those 
of  misrepresentation  from  beginning  to  end.  This 
mode  of  warfare  alwajs  has  an  advantage  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  as  it  is  easy  to  impugn  motives,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  measures,  but  not  always  easy,  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  disprove  them;  but  just  in  proportion 
as  such  systematic  misrepresentations  are  disproved, 
either  by  direct  counter  evidence,  or  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  impugned  measures  themselves,  does  re¬ 
action  come,  and  parties  whose  pr  judices  and  hos¬ 
tility  have  been  excited  by  falsehoods,  yield  to  the 
evidence  of  facts,  and  become  supporters  of  what 
they  once  opposed,  while  the  friends  of  truth,  justice, 
and  liberality  are  confirmed  in  their  convictious,  and 
animated  and  strengthened  in  their  efforts. 

Now  among  the  misrepresentations  employed  by  the 
monopolist  advocates  are  the  followingi 


First  monopolist  misrepresentation^  that  the  advocates  of 
denominational  colleges  are  endeavouring  to  ‘  pull  down 
the  Provincial  University — the  reverse  of  fact. 

[1]  They  represent  the  advocates  of  equal  rights 
to  denominational  colleges  as  seeking  to,  ‘  pull  dowu 
he  Urovincial  University;’  whereas  the  real  object  of 
the  advocates  of  equal  rights  is  to  establish  end 
maintain  the  Provincial  University  as  contemplated 
by  the  University  Act.  The  object  of  the  University 
Act  of  1849  was  to  establish  a  iemhing  University 
with  one  college.  That  not  succeeding,  the  object  of 
the  Universi'y  Act  of  1853  was  to  repeal  the  former 
Act,  and  to  establish  a  non-teaching  University,  like 
the  London  University,  including  many  colleges;  but 
not  identified  with  one  more  than  another.  In  this 
Act  it  is  provided  that  the  Univsrsity  shall  not  have 
any  professor  or  teach  at  all,  but  examine  what  is 
taught  in  all  affiliated  colleges,  and  confer  degrees 
and  honors  accordingly,  after  a  provincial  standard 
of  its  own  establishment.  Whether  the  provisions  of 
the  4ct  were  effective  to  accomplish  its  avowed  ob¬ 
jects,  is  of  no  importance  to  the  question  ;  but  such 
were  its  objects  as  expressly  avowed  in  its  preamble,, 
and  by  some  of  its  provisions,  as  also  by  the  positive- 
statements  of  its  framer-<.  Yet  it  has  been  managed 
to  blend  the  Provincial  University  and  University- 
College  at  Toronto  into  one  institution,  as  if  the  Act 
of  1849  had  never  been  repealed;  so  much  so  that  at  ) 
the  University  dinner  the  other  day,  the  professors  of 
University  College  were,  with  universal  cheers,  call¬ 
ed  the  professors  of  the  University,  contrary  to  the 
expr-ss  provisions  of  the  Act;  and  the  funds  of  the 
Provincial  University  are  virtually  controlled  and 
expended  bv  the  officers  of  the  college!  An  outrage 
upon  the  whole  scope  and  objects  of  the  University 
Act,  as  well  as  a  wrong  to  other  colleges  and  the  best 
educational  interests  of  U|  per  Canada  f  Yet  these 
monopolists  represent  the  advocates  of  a  truly  Pro¬ 
vincial  University  as  seeking  to  ‘  pull  down  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  University;’  when  their  declared  aim,  as  stated 
in  their  memorials,  and  in  the  evidence  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  Wesleyans  and  Presbyterians  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee,  is  to  establish  a  real 
Provincial  University,  like  the  London  University,  and 
as  contemplated  by  the  Act,  equally  unconnected  witb 
any  one  college,  and  the  sole  body  exercising  Uni¬ 
versity  authority  iu  the  country,  instead  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  College  monopoly  in  Toronto;  which  assumes 
to  be  tne  Provincial  University.  Now  the  light  of 
truth  on  this  fundamental  question,  as  on  others,  will 
ultimately  dispel  the  darkness  and  mists  of  misre¬ 
presentation,  and  penetrate  the  public  mind  of  the 
country  with  correct  views  of  facts,  justice,  and  pa¬ 
triotism. 

Second  monopolist  misrepresentation ,  that  the  advocates  of 
Denominatio7ial  Colleges  wish  to  pull  down  Univer¬ 
sity  College’^— practically  refuted. 

[2  ]  Another  monopolist  misrepresentation  of  the 
same  class  is,  that  the  obj^^ct  of  the  friends  of  equal 
rights  is  to ‘pull  down  University  College;’  when  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  Memorial  itself  expressed  a  wil¬ 
lingness  that  University  College, (as  representing  those 
classes  who  prefer  a  non-denominational  secular  col¬ 
lege,)  should  have  twice  the  endowment  of  any  de¬ 
nominational  college,  and  the  proposals  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  given  bt  fore  the  Committee  went  even  further 
than  that,  I  myself  expressed  a  favourable  opinion 
as  to  the  attainments  and  taints  of  the  piofessors  of  ii 
University  Colrege,  my  desire  for  its  efficient  support, 
and  my  warm  and  confident  hopes  for  the  success  and: 
future  usefulness  of  many  of  its  students.  But  while 
the  very  reverse  has  been  stated  by  Dr..  Wilann  and 
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Mr.  Langton  in  regard  to  myself,  the  petitioners  are 
represented  as  seeking  to  ‘pull  down  University  Col- 
legel*  The  simple  fact  is,  its  officers  and  advocates 
shrink  from  competition  with  other  colleges  on  any 
equal  te  ms,  or  on  any  terms  unless  those  of  absolute 
monopoly  for  themselves. 

Third  monopolist  misrepresentation^  that  the  religious  de¬ 
nominations  having  Colleges  are  indifferent  to  them — 
an  insult  and  an  untruth — Voluntary  subscriptions  to 
establish  and  support  a  denominational  and  non-deno- 
minational  college  contrasted — London  Tim  s  on  the 
non-denominalional  University  College^  London. 

[3.]  The  monopolists  also  represent  the  religious 
denominations  as  indifferent  to  their  colleges,  or  they 
would  support  them.  It  is  both  h  calumny  and  an  in¬ 
sult  to  say  that  religious  denominations  are  indifferent 
to  institutions  which  they  have  erected  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  which  they 
have  sustained  in  the  same  way  with  the  exceptiou 
of  a  small  grant  from  the  legislature  of  £500  or  £1000 
per  annum,  while  the  advocates  of  the  University 
non-denominational  college  monopoly  have  never  con¬ 
tributed  one  penny  by  voluntary  contribution  to  erect 
he  buildings  of  that  college,  much  less  to  support  it. 
Leave  to  that  College  no  more  legislative  support 
than  has  been  granted  to  one  of  the  denominational 
colleges, — leave  it  to  depend  for  buildings,  salaries, 
contingences,  &c.,  upon  £500  or  £1000  legislative  aid 
per  year,  and  instead  of  its  being,  as  Mr.  Cayley  and 
Mr.  Langton  were  compelled  to  confess,  the  denomi¬ 
national  colleges  were  ‘  conducted  with  great  ability 
and  advantage  to  the  country,’  and  its  advocates 
making  up  the  deficiencies  for  its  support,  it  would 
not  exist  a  twelve  months,  and  its  officers  and  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  seen  deserting  it  as  starving  rats  flee 
from  a  tenantless  house.  The  true  test  as  to  the 
real  preference  of  the  people  for  a  non-denominationl 
or  denomintional  College  is  for  each  to  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  to  legislative  aid.  It  will  then 
be  seen,  as  clear  as  day,  which  college  is  founded  on 
true  principles,  and  which  on  unjust  monopoly — which 
college  is  the  creation  of  the  Christian  principles,  pa¬ 
rental  affections,  and  patriotic  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  which  the  creation  of  State  policy,  without  a 
Christian  heart,  and  whose  soul,  and  life,  and  strength 
are  the  money  of  the  State,  and  fjr  whose  very  exist¬ 
ence  the  individual  liberality  of  non-denominational - 
ism  would  not  produce  from  Port  Sarnia  to  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  a  tenth  part  of  the  sum  which  is  annually  con¬ 
tributed  for  the  support  of  any  one  of  the  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges.  When  the  London  University  in 
England  was  first  established,  it  was  identical  with 
London  University  College,  and  to  its  establishment 
t  ie  fr'ends  of  nou-denorainational  collegiate  education 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  headed  by 
Lord  Brougham  and  Mr.  Hume,  liberally  contributed. 
Afterwards  the  University  was  separated  from  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  made  a  non-teaching  examining  body,  in¬ 
cluding  both  denominational  and  non-denominational 
colleges;  but  the  original  subscriptions  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  which  prompted  them  were  secured  to  Univer-| 
sity  College,  London;  and  the  result  of  all  this  mighty  ! 
combination  and  inflaence  for  non-denominational 
colleg'ate  education  is  stated  by  the  London  Times  of 
the  13th  of  last  0  :tober,  in  the  following  words  :  '■Uni¬ 
versity  College  prospers  not;  its  wings  are  unbuilt;  its  vast 
portico  frowns  over  the  dullest  and  emptiest  area  in  the 
metropolis;  and  its  alumni  are  unknown  to  power  ’ 

And  what  is  the  present  strength,  nay  even  life¬ 
blood  of  University  College,  Toronto,  but  the  mono¬ 
poly  of  a  State  endowment;  while  that  monopoly  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  chloroform  of  all  religious  and 
voluntary  effort. 


Grounds  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  Toronto  University 

College  illustrated  by  the  speeches  at  the  University 

Dinner. 

Such  are  the  representations  employed  to  support 
the  non-denominational  College  monopoly.  I  remark 
next,  that  the  grounds  of  its  pretensions  and  hopes 
are  as  fallacious  as  its  objections  against  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges  are  frivolous  and  absurd. 

Look  through  the  speeches  of  its  salaried  officers 
and  advocates  at  the  University  dinner  at  the  Rossin 
Bouse,  and  what  basis  of  religious  or  manly  principles 
do  you  find?  What  noble  or  patriotic  sentiment? 
What  comprehensive  view,  what  national  interest ; 
what  even  scientific  or  literary  elevation  of  thought  or 
taste,  in  these  University  dinner  orations,  from  the 
favorite  “  gift-of-the-gab”  illustration  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor,  to  the  “  biting-and-scratching-baby”  imagery  of 
the  last  speaking  Professor?  What  vestige  of  a  sub¬ 
stratum  of  truth,  virtue,  religion,  or  patriotism  can  be 
found  in  this  grand  field-day  display,  avowedly  on  the 
subject  of  a  non-denominational  National  College  it¬ 
self,  on  which  you  can  found  a  rational  hope  for  the 
educational  future  of  Upper  Canada? 

Frivolous  objection  as  to  the  too  great  multiplication  of 

Colleges. 

Then  how  frivolous  is  the  objection,  that  if  you  aid 
the  College  of  one  denomination  you  must  aid  the  Col¬ 
li  ges  of  all  denominations  ;  when  the  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religious  denominations  as  far  as 
the  State  is  concerned,  but  simply  with  Colleges  es¬ 
tablished  by  religious  denomiDations,or  municipalities, 
or  private  individuals,  upon  the  conditions  that  the 
buildings  of  such  Colleges  are  erected,  Professors  em¬ 
ployed  doing  the  work  prescribed  by  a  Provincial  Uni¬ 
versity  authority,  and  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
judge.  In  such  cases,  the  supply  never  exce-^ds  the 
demand.  But  the  greater  the  number  of  competing 
colleges  in  Canada,  as  in  England,  (though  each 
would  receive  less  public  aid^  and  depend  more  upon 
voluntary  effort)  the  higher  will  the  star  dard^  of 
colleeiate  education  be  raised  and  the  more  extensive¬ 
ly  will  it  be  diffused,  if  there  be  but  one  University  to 
confer  degrees.  It  is  the  muliiplication of  Universities 
or  University  Colleges,  and  not  of  Colleges  in  one  Uni¬ 
versity  that  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of  University 
education.  But  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Colleges 
any  more  than  Churches  or  schools,  established  ^by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  will  multiply  or  be  maintain¬ 
ed  beyond  the  felt  wants  of  the  country.  No  denomi¬ 
nation  or  party  will  incur  the  expense  and  responsi¬ 
bility  of  erecting  college  buildings  and  employing  pro¬ 
fessors,  without  a  sen=!e  of  need  ;  and  to  supply  the 
need  felt  is  the  dictate  of  enlightened  Christianity  and 
patriotism.  Those  who  do  not  feel  that  need,  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  non-denominational  College  already 
provided  for  them. 

Un'ty  of  religious  bodies  in  support  of  their  CoVeges,  an¬ 
other  ground  of  encouragement. 

But  if  we  are  encouraged  in  our  efforts  and  hopes 
of  success  from  the  misrepresentations,  baseless  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  frivolous  objections  of  the  Toronto  Col¬ 
lege  monopolists,  we  are  still  more  encouraged  by 
looking  at  the  principles  and  doings  of  the  advocates 
of  denominational  colleges.  -Look,  for  example,  at 
the  of  the  Wesleyan  body  on  this  subject.  In 

no  large  community  can  absolute  unanimity  be  ex¬ 
pected.  In  our  country  there  is  not  absolute  unanim¬ 
ity  in  reirard  to  the  constitution,  or  even  in  respect  to 
Christianity  itself.  In  so  numerous  a  body  as  the 
Wesleyan  Ohirrch,  there  will  of  course  be  individual 
exceptions.  There  may  be  also  found  renegades  from 
Victoria  College  and  the  Church,  and  these  are  always 
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the  bitterest  enemies.  There  may  possibly  be  found 
now  and  then  a  secret  traitor.  But  with  these  Tery  few 
exceptions,  which  exist  in  all  communities  and  on  all 
occasions,  I  have  never  known  so  entire  and  cordial 
unanimity  among  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church  on  any  subject  as  on  the  University 
quebtion.  Memorials  and  resolutions  from  the  Con¬ 
fer  nee  from  sixteen  district  conventions,  and  from  two 
hunfdred  and  fifty  circuits  quarterly  meetings,  thus 
representing  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  laity  of  the 
who  le  church,  are  facts  unprecedented  in  our  history, 
and  speak  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
An  united  ministry  and  laity  of  our  church  are  al!  but 
invincible  to  accomplish ‘any  gooo  object.  And  it  is 
the  manifest  goodness  and  importance  of  the  object, 
and  the  perfect  identify  of  interests  in  this  great  ques¬ 
tion,  that  accounts  for  this  unanimity,  and  warrants 
the  assurance  of  success. 

Denominational  Colleges  based  on  the  Religious  Truth  and 

consistency  professed  by  Rarenis  and  Guardians  of 

Youth. 

Then  there  is  the  plain  religions  truth  and  principle 
on  which  our  c«use  rests.  Nothing  is  more  true  and 
clear  than  that  if  our  religion  is  good  for  oqrselves;  it 
is  g'^od  for  our  children,  and  ought  to  be  taught  to 
them  as  diligently  as  we  pmsue  it  onrselves,  and  if 
we  would  not  ourselves  live  for  years  without  the 
ministrations,  ordinances  and  the  daily  helps  to  reli¬ 
gious  steadfastness  and  ediheation  provided  by  our 
church,  neither  would  we  have  our  sons,  during  sev- 
eral  of  the  most  eventful  and  exposed  years  of  their 
lives,  without  the  best  religious  oversight  and  in¬ 
struction  (in  connexion  with  their  studies  of  more 
secular  subjects)  which  can  be  provided  for  them. 
With  the  very  best  care  and  provision  in  this  respect, 
we  are  sometimes  painfully  disappointed  ;  but  with¬ 
out  such  care  or  provision,  moral  shipwreck  is  the 
natural,  and  can  hardly  therefore  failtc  be  the  general 
result.  Thus  all  that  is  imperative  in  Parental  obli¬ 
gation,  and  all  that  is  Christian  and  tender  in  Parental 
affection,  combine— and  declare  in  favor  of  a  collegi¬ 
ate  education  under  as  faithful  and  affectionate  daily 
reli'M'ons  oversight  and  instruction  as  can  possibly  be 
lecnred. 

Claims  of  Denominational  Colleges  rest  on  the  principles 

of  justice  and  Patriotism. 

Justice  and  Patriotism  speak  also  to  the  same  effect. 
Christian  principles  and  affections  are  the  springs  of 
the  highest  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  foundation  o) 
civil  order,  social  advar:cen  ent  and  happiness.  If  it 
is  patriotic  for  the  State  to  provide  for  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation  al  all,  it  is  most  patriotic  for  it  to  provide  such 
education  in  a  manner  that  will  secure  to  the  students 
the  best  guarantee  and  facilities  for  their  religious 
j rinciples,  morals  and  character.  And  whether  that 
is  a  cv  liege  whose  Professors,  religious  services  end 
instructions  are  in  the  confidence  of  a  Christian 
Church,  or  in  a  College  the  professors  of  which  are 
not  selected  or  responsible  in  respect  to  any  religious 
principles  or  character  whatever,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  religions  element,  can  be  readdy  decided  by  the 
heart  as  well  as  head  of  every  Christian  parent.  And 
if  it  is  just  to  provide  a  cc  llege  for  the  secular  educa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  wish  secular  education  unconnect¬ 
ed  with  any  religious  oversight  and  instruction,  is  it 
not  just  to  aid  a  College  for  the  secular  education  oi 
those  who  wish  to  connect  with  it,  and  who  have 
themselves  provided  to  connect  with  it,  daily  religious 
oversight  and  instruction?  To  this  the  common  sense 
as  well  as  Christian  feeling  of  every  candid  man,  can 
return  but  one  answer. 


Duty,  and  final  certainty  of  success  in  the  power  of  the 

the  truths  involved. 

It  then  becomes  our  duty  to  use  the  means  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  these  plain  principles  of  Christian  truth, 
justice,  patriotism,  common  sense,  and  parental  in¬ 
stinct  into  contact  with  the  understandings,  common 
sense,  Christian  principles  and  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  classes  and  parties;  and  all  who  are  not 
blinded  by  prejudice,  interest,  or  pariizanship,  or 
averse  to  all  Christian  teaching,  as  well  as  to  Christian 
Sabbaths,  must  as  c  ertainly  yield  to  the  power  of  these 
truths  and  principles,  as  that  chemical  obey  vital,  and 
moral  physical  yield  to  laws.  In  commencing  the 
discussion  of  any  subject  or  system,  the  question  to  be 
asked,  is  not  whether  it  is  popular  or  unpopular,  but 
simply  what  are  its  principles  and  what  are  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind  ;  for  the  creator  of  mind  has  so 
conns'ituted  its  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  that 
they  instinctively  perceive  and  feel  the  force  of 
what  is  true  and  right  when  presented  to  them,  unless 
they  are  prevented  by  passions,  prejudices,  party,  per¬ 
sonal  or  sectional  interestofsome  kind.  The  cause  of 
denominational  Colleges  involves  the  union,  in  the 
whole  course  of  collegiate  education,  of  all  that  is 
divine  and  pure  in  Christian  truth  and  morals  with  all 
that  is  solid  and  practical  in  science  and  literature. 
No  religious  denomination  or  Christian  man  can  deny 
the  value  and  importance  of  this  union  without  self 
abnegation  of  prof^essed  principles  and  duties.  Some 
members  or  tribunals  of  a  sect  or  sects  may  advocate 
one  noD-denominational  College  exclusively,  (con¬ 
trary  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  those  same 
sects  in  other  countries)  but  the  secret  of  such  an  un¬ 
natural  and  inconstant  advocacy  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  by  their  theological  schools  and  other  con¬ 
nexions,  that  con-denominational  college  can  bemade 
subservient  to  their  own  denominational  purposes  and 
to  the  corresponding  disadvantage  of  other  rival  de¬ 
nominations.  The  interested  members  of  sects  whose 
theological  schools  suck  from  the  non-denominational 
College  all  their  Grammar  School  and  special  secu¬ 
lar  instruction,  and  some  of  whose  own  number  are 
actual  or  expectant  recipients  of  its  funds  will,  of  course 
like  the  merry  dining  assemblage  at  the  Rossin  House 
Hotel,  ‘  hurrah  !  for  University  College.’  Yet  there 
will  be  found  even  among  these  bodies,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  men  of  noble  hearts  and  enlarged 
minds,  like  the  Rev.  Drs.  Borns  and  Willis,  who  look 
at  Canada  as  a  whole  with  the  eyes  of  enlightened 
patriots  and  Christians,  and  not  in  the  petty  selfish 
spirit  of  a  local  professedly  non-denominational  mo¬ 
nopoly,  but  tributary  to  the  special  purposes  of  certain 
denominations.  The  candid,  well-informed,  consis¬ 
tent  members  of  all  Christian  denominations  except 
those  who  are  blinded  by  the  gift  of  some  local,  sec¬ 
tional,  or  individual  advantage,  must  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  a  thoroughly  Christian  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation  over  a  non- Christian  one — that  even  silence 
and  indifferentism  in  matters  of  religion  in  collegiate 
education  of  a  youth  must  (uncounteracted  by  special 
family  or  other  influences)  tend  to  religious  indif¬ 
ference,  scepticism  and  vice — especially  considering 
the  propensities  of  the  natural  heart  and  exposures  to 
temptation  in  the  age  of  youthful  ardor  and  passion, 
at  a  distance  from  home,  and  in  a  large  town.  There 
may  be  many  who  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  col¬ 
legiate  education,  or  of  the  comparative  merits  cf  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  or  subjects  of  collegiate  education;  bat 
all  know  that  the  absence  of  careful  Christian  instruc¬ 
tion  and  oversight  of  a  youth  for  successive  year* 
mu't,  if  the  lessons  taught  by  the  laws  of  mind 
and  experience  can  be  relied  upon,  be  generally  at¬ 
tended  with  evils  much  greater  than  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  secular  learning.  All  know  also, 
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that  if  collegiate  education  is  good  for  anything, 
it  should  be  studied  in  all  its  parts,  like  a  com¬ 
mon  or  Grammar  School  education,  and  not  be  left 
to  the  pupil  to  pick  and  choose  which  he  will  sttidy 
and  what  he  will  not  study,  as  may  best  gratify  his 
caprice,  his  idleness,  or  his  avarice.  All  likewise 
whether  they  or  their  families  have  any  immediate, 
interest  in  collegiate  education  or  not,  are  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  having  the  b^st  educated  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try  thoroughly  imbued  with  Christian  principles  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  taught  in  languages  and  science, 
and  that  that  can  only  be  done,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
a  system  where  colleges  are  as  Christian  in  all  their 
instructions,  management  and  discipline  as  a  Christian 
family  or  a  Christian  Church. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  power  of  these  Truths. 

The  power  of  these  truths  is  manifest  from  the  unity 
of  the  Wesleyan  body  throughout  the  land  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  even  after  so  short  and  imperfect  .a  discussion  ; 
and  the  few  instances  of  disaffection  of  which  I  have 
heard,  relate  to  persons  who,  like  a  certain  clas.^  ot 
Romanists,  have  declared  their  determina  ion  not  t 
be  convinced,  and  have  therefore  refused  to  read 
what  has  been  published  in  the  Chrisnan,  Guardi'tn  or 
otherwise  on  one  side  of  the  subject,  though  they  hav^ 
read  misrepresentations  and  slanders  without  stint  on 
the  other  side.  The  newspaper  advocates  of  the  To 
ronto  College  monopoly  confess,  by  their  actions,  the 
power  of  thie  truth.  Hating  it  themselves,  they  keep 
their  readers  in  the  dark  respecting  it — refusing  to 
publish  but  one  side  of  the  question,  though  pro 
fess  to  he  public]  mrualists,  and  though  they  admit  this 
to  be  an  importantjtruiZfc  question. 

The  power  of  these  truths  is  also  evinced  from  the  ac 
tion  of  the  memb“r3  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  eon 
nexion  with  Queen’s  College  and  in  th-ir  S  n<  d,  aitd  itt 
what  they  propose  to  do  throughout  all  iheir  eongre- 
gations,  and  that  without  any  previous  consultation  oi 
understanding  with  the  friends  of  Victoria  College,  er 
the  members  of  ihe  Wesleyan  Church  ;  but  from  agree 
ment  in  a  common  Christian  principle  and  a  common 
Christian  acd  national  object.  Yen  see  the  sam 
truths  operating  among  the  members  of  the  Church  1 1 
England,  as  indicated  in  the  extracts  from  church  o' 
England  papers,  read  this  evening  by  my  h'-ner  d 
friend,  the  Rev  L.  Taylor.  The  heads  of  that  church 
have  not  tsken  an  active  part  in  this  discussion  anc 
in  memorializing  the  Legislature,  though  their  view;- 
and  sympathies  are  entirely  with  us,  stating  very  tru'y 
that  personal  separation  from  Toronto  College,  and 
their  erection  and  support  of  Trinity  College  in  To¬ 
ronto,  is  the  strongest  standing  protest  pf»ssible  on 
their  part  as  to  the  necessity  of  denominational  Col 
leges  as  the  true  and  only  means  of  securing  for  th» 
youth  of  Canada  a  thoroughly  Christian  collegiate 
education. 

The  unanimity  and  cordiality  with  which  the  gran 
was  increased  to  the  amount  of  £1250  to  each  of  the 
Colleges  whose  representative  advocated  these  truths 
is  likewise  a  remarkable  illustration  of  their  power. 
The  grounds  on  which  denominational  Colleges  resi 
their  claims  had  never  before,  in  a  form  il  way,  been 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  ; 
and  it  has  oi  ly  been  with  diflBculty,  and  in  the  face  cl 
strong  opposition,  the  government  have  been  ena^  le  " 
to  get  the  email  grants  in  their  aid  voted  by  the  Leg 
islature  from  year  to  year.  Yet  no  sooner  did  the 


advocates  of  denominational  CoMege  challenge  a  full 
discussion  of  their  claims,  and  commence  it  in  good 
earnest,  then  the  truth,  j  )3fice  and  nationality  of  their 
claims  were  so  evident  and  irresistible,  that  not  only 
were  the  former  grants  continued  wit’  ont  debate,  but 
increased  to  the  atnountof  £500  to  each  College,  with¬ 
out  a  division,  or  even  a  speech  in  opp'^sition.  The 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  all  part'ts  felt  and 
yielded  to  the  troth,  and  cqni’v,  and  patriotism  on 
which  denominational  Colleges  res*  tbeir  claims.  And 
»he  universal  circulation  of  that  truth  will  produce 
corresponding  conviction  and  agreement  among  Chris, 
ian  and  honest  men  of  all  parties  throughout  the 
land. 

Our  duty  to  spread  Jcnowledege  on  the  sulfeci. 

Oar  duty  then  is  as  simple  and  plain,  as  our  ultimate 
success  is  certain.  I  is  for  u'',  and  every  member  of 
our  congregations,  to  circulate  among  the  reading  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  classes  and  parties,  what  we  ourselves  know, 
and  read  and  think  on  this  questii>n  so  vital  for  our 
country.  Though  we  act  as  a  body  we  act  for  the  cause 
ot  justice  amoi  g  all  classes,  and  for  the  means  of  a 
truly  Christian  collegiate  education  of  our  youth,  and 
of  all  the  youth  of  our  country  wt  ose  parents  desire 
it ;  yet  securing  the  equal  lighr,  and  liberty,  and  pro¬ 
visions  in  an  endowed  non-dem  minationai  College  for 
those  who  wish  to  give  their  sons  a  collegiate 
education  without  religious  oversight  and  instructon 
— a  strange  anomaly  !  And  to  the  circulation  of  the 
truth  as  we  believe  and  u  tderstand  it  on  this  great 
question,  let  us  add  prayer,  and  the  f  rvonr  of  chris- 
ian  aflfection  and  zeal.  What  Pe  ides  said  in  his 
Mineral  oration  to  the  Athenian  ^  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponesian  war.  we  may  apply  to  our¬ 
selves  in  this  nobler  cause — “  M'e  place  rot  so  much 
confidence  in  the  preparatives  and  artifices  of  war,  as  m 
the  native  warmth  of  our  souls,  impel  Liny  us  to  action.'' 

In  regard  to  my8»lf,  1  havo  b«  eu  a  willing  and 
hearty  laborer  and  coutributor  in  beh  ilfof  Victoria 
Ooibge  from  the  beginning,  though  I  have  co  earthly 
interest  in  it  oilferent  from  that  of  any  other  clerical 
or  lay  member  of  our  church  in  Canada.  I  have 
viewed  and  endeavored  to  sustain  it  as  a  part  and 
narcel  of  a  collegiate  system  of  education  for  t  he  whole 
country;  and  the  same  views  T  advocate  ibis  day,  I 
presented  in  my  fii-st  official  report  published  in  1846. 
ind  the  same  views  which  I  did  all  in  tny  powet  to 
-lefend  and  press  upon  a  commit  ec  of  the  Legislative 
Assunbly  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Q  le'oec,  I  urged  at  large 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  first  minister  o*  the  crown  in 
1852  as  an  essential  and  vital  part  of  a  system  of  Pub- 
I  s'ruction  for  our  country.  But  in  this  question 
1  act  in  no  cflicifil  capacity,  though  I  have  thus  ex- 
•ressed  my  views  in  oflScial  reports  and  communica¬ 
tions.  I  have  acted,  ard  do  act,  as  a  Wesleyan 
Minister,  and  a  Christian  citizen,  and  I  hope  I  may  ever 
thus  be  able  to  act,  as  I  have  done,  without  regard  to 
personal  ease,  interests,  or  consequences.  I  hope,  with 
each  of  my  br-Tbren  in  the  ministry,  and  every  member 
of  the  church  throughout  the  land,  I  may  ever  be  en¬ 
abled  truly  to  say,  as  Algernon  •'ydney  sa  d  on  the 
scaffold,  “  The  gnod  old  cause,  vanquish' d  or  victorious, 
insulted  or  triumphant.,  the  good  old  cause  is  still  the  good 
o'd  cause  with  me." 

[The  speech  was  repeatedly  cheered  throughout^ 
a  d  the  conclusion  of  it  was  followed  by  loud  applause, 
which  was  repeated  four  times.] 
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DR.  RYERSON’S  REPLY 


TO  THE 


Statenicnfa.  of  Ir*  Wilson  m\)i  ||(r.  i'nngfon 


BEFORE  THE  UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 
ON  THE  25th  and  26tH  of  APRIL,  1860. 


UNIVERSITY  QUESTION: 

DR.  RYERSON’S  DEFENCE,  &c  ,  IN  REPLY  TO 
DR.  WILSON  AND  MR.  LANGTON. 

Wednesday,  25th  April,  1860. 

COMMITTEE  MET. 

I’resext — The  Hon.  MALOOLM  CAMERON,  Chairman. 

“  Mr.  CAYLEY, 

“  “  FOLEY, 

“  Mr  C  ANN, 

“  ROBLIN, 

“  SIVIP.SON, 

“  WILSON. 

The  Revs.  Messrs.  Ryerson,  Stinson,  Nelles  and  Poole 
were  in  attendance 

John  Langton,  Esq  ,  Vice  Chancellor,  and  Professor 
Wilson  of  University  of  Toronto,  were  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

Dr.  Ryerson  addressed  the  Chairman  and  Commit¬ 
tee  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 

Personal  prejudices  excited  hy  the  University  Champion. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  disadvantage  under  which 
I  appear  before  you  to-day.  I  am  not  insensible  of 
the  prejudices  which  may  have  been  excited  in  the 
minds  of  many  individuals  by  the  occurrences  of  the 
last  few  days  ;  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  impressions 
which  some  of  the  questions  and  statements  may  have 
made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  as  well  as  others ;  I  am  not  at  all  insensible  of 
the  fact  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  turn  the 
issue,  not  on  the  great  question  which  demands  at¬ 
tention,  but  upon  my  merits  or  demerits,  my  standing 
as  a  man,  and  the  course  which  I  have  pursued.  This 
subject,  of  very  little  importance  to  the  Committee,  of 
comparatively  little  importance  to  the  country,  pos¬ 
sesses  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  myself  No  man 
can  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  people;  no  man  can  stand,  as  I  feel  myself  stand¬ 
ing  this  morning,  not  merely  in  the  presence  of  a 
Committee,  but,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  my 
native  country,  the  land  of  my  birth,  affections,  la¬ 
bours,  hopes,  without  experiencing  the  deepest  emo¬ 
tion.  But  how  much  more  is  that  the  case  when 
attempts  have  been  made,  of  the  most  unprecedented 
kind,  to  deprive  me  of  all  that  is  dear  to  me  as  a 


man,  as  a  parent,  as  a  public  officer,  as  a  minister  of 
the  Christian  Church  More  especially  do  I  thus  feel 
because  reading  and  arranging  the  papers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called,  occupied 
me  until  five  o’clock  this  morning. '  Rising  to  address 
you  under  such  circumstances  and  emotions,  I  respect¬ 
fully  crave  the  impartial  consideration  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  throw  myself  on  their  generous  indulgence. 

Petitioners,  the  conservators  of  a  high  University 
Standard. 

Sir,  the  position  of  the  question  which  demands 
our  consideration  this  day,  is  one  altogether  peculiar 
and  I  will  venture  to  say,  unparalleled  in  this  or  any 
other  country.  The  individuals  connected  with  my¬ 
self — the  party  unconnected  with  what  may  be  called 
the  National  University  of  the  country,  stand  as  the 
conservators  of  a  high  standard  of  education,  and 
appear  before  you  as  the  advocates  of  a  thorough 
course  of  training  that  will  discipline,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  prepare 
the  youth  of  our  country  for  those  pursuits  and  those 
engagements  which  demand  their  attention  as  men, 
Christians,  and  patriots,  while  the  very  persons  to 
whom  has  been  allotted  this  great  interest,  this  im¬ 
portant  trust,  stand  before  you  as  the  advocates  of  a 
reduction,  of  a  puerile  system  which  has  never  invig¬ 
orated  the  mind,  or  raised  up  great  men  in  any  coun¬ 
try  ;  which  can  never  lay  deep  and  broad  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  intellectual  grandeur  and  power  anywhere, 
but  which  is  characterized  by  that  superficiality  which 
marks  the  proceedings  of  the  educational  institutions 
in  the  new  and  Western  States  of  the  neighbouring 
Republic.  Sir,  I  feel  proud  of  the  position  I  occupy  ; 
that  if  I  have  gone  to  an  extreme,  I  have  gone  to  the 
proper  extreme,  that  even  if  I  may  have  pressed  my 
views  to  an  extent  beyond  the  present  standing,  the 
present  capabilities  of  the  Province,  my  views  have 
been  upward,  my  course  has  been  onward,  my  attempt 
has  been  to  invigorate  Canada  with  an  intellect  and 
a  power,  a  science  and  a  literature  that  will  stand 
unabashed  in  the  presence  of  any  other  country, 
while  the  very  men  who  should  have  raised  our  edu¬ 
cational  standard  to  the  highest  point,  who  should 
have  been  the  leaders  in  adopting  a  high  and 
thorough  course,  have  confessed  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question,  that  the  former  standard  was 
too  high,  and  that  they  have  been  leveling  it  down. 
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incorporating  with  it  speculations  which  have  never 
elevated  the  institutions  of  any  country,  and  adopt¬ 
ing  a  course  of  proceedings  which  never  advanced 
any  nation  to  the  position  to  which  I  hope  in  God  my 
naUve  country  will  attain. 

Toronto  University  Advocates  Responsible  Jor  the  person¬ 
alities  of  the  contest. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  position  of  this 
question,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
appear  before  you  this  morning.  It  is  that  of  colli¬ 
sion  ;  that  of  conflict  with  parties  who  are  arrayed 
on  the  other  side  of  this  question  :  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  that  of  trial  in  regard  to  a  richly  endowed  In¬ 
stitution,  and,  the  enquiry  naturally  suggests  itself, 
to  whom  is  due  the  origin  of  this  position?  The  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  throughout  these  proceedings  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  petitioners,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  on  myself,  and  to  inculpate  me  with  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  mutually  hostile  position  that 
the  different  parties  in  your  presence  occupy  during 
this  investigation.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  who  are  the  originators  of  the  state  of  col¬ 
lision  which  has  characterized  this  investigation  ? 

General  principles  laid  down  hy  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 

The  resolutions  on  which  these  proceedings  have 
taken  place,  were  adopted  by  the  Wesleyan  Confer¬ 
ence  in  June  last.  Now,  whatever  other  changes 
may  have  taken  place,  I  still  adhere  to  the  people  of 
my  youth,  who  were  the  early  instruments  of  all  the 
religious  instruction  I  received  until  I  attained  man¬ 
hood.  Whether  they  are  a  polished  and  learned  or  a 
despised  people,  I  still  am  not  ashamed  of  them,  nor 
of  the  humblest  of  their  advocates  or  professors.  I 
stand  before  you  without  a  blush,  in  the  immediate 
connection,  and  identified  with  that  people.  The 
resolutions  that  were  adopted  by  the  Conference,  in 
pursuance  of  which  the  Conference  appointed  a  large 
Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  most  experienced  members  of  their  body, 
to  prepare  the  memorial  which  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament,  are  these  : 

“  Resolved.,  1st.  That  it  is  the  conviction  of  a  large 
proportion,  if  not  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Canada,  that  their  sons  in  pursuing  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  (which  cannot  be  acquired  in 
day*  schools,  and  rarely  without  the  youth  going  to 
a  distance  from  the  paternal  roof  and  oversight,) 
should  be  placed  in  institutions  in  which  their  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  and  moral  oversight,  as  well  as 
their  literary  training,  are  carefully  watched  over  and 
duly  provided  for ;  a  conviction  practically  evident 
by  the  fact  that  not  only  the  members  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  Church,  and  other  Methodists,  but 
the  members  of  the  Churches  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Rome  have  contributed  largely,  and  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  establish  Colleges  and  higher  Seminaries  of 
learning,  for  the  superior  education  of  their  children. 

“  2nd.  That  no  provision  for  instruction  in  secular 
learning  alone,  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
provision,  or  care,  for  the  religious  and  moral  in¬ 
struction  of  youth  in  the  most  exposed,  critical  and 
eventful  period  of  their  lives. 

“  3rd.  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
best  interests  of  Canada,  that  the  Legislative  pro¬ 
vision  for  superior  education,  shall  be  in  harmony 
with  the  conscientious  convictions  and  circumstances 
of  the  religious  persuasions,  which  virtually  constitute 
the  Christianity  of  the  country. 

“  4th.  That  the  exclusive  application  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  provision  for  superior  education,  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  College  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
that  class  of  parents  alone  who  wish  to  educate  their 


sons  in  a  non-denominational  institution,  irrespective 
of  their  religious  principals  and  moral  character,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  classes  of  parents  who  wish  to 
educate  their  sons  in  Colleges  or  Seminaries  where  a 
paternal  care  is  bestowed  upon  their  moral  and  relL 
gious  interests,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  taught  in  secular  learning;  is 
grossly  illiberal,  partial,  unjust  and  unpatriotic,  and 
merits  the  severest  reprobation  of  every  liberal  and 
right-minded  man  of  every  religious  persuasion  and 
party  in  the  country. 

“  5.  That  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Methodist  Church,  aided  by  the  liberal  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  many  other  friends  of  Christian  education, 
have  largely  and  long  contributed  to  establish  and 
maintain  Victoria  College,  in  which  provision  is 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  and  oversight  of 
Students,  independent  of  any  Legislative  aid — in 
which  there  are  fifty-nine  Students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  besides  more  than  two  hundred  pupils  and  Stu¬ 
dents  in  preparatory  and  special  classes — in  which 
no  religious  test  is  permitted  by  the  charter  in  the 
admission  of  any  Student,  or  pupil,  and  in  which 
many  hundreds  of  youths  of  ditferent  religious  per¬ 
suasions,  have  been  educated  and  prepared  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  other  pursuits,  many  of  whom  have 
already  honorably  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
clerical,  legal  and  medical  professions,  as  also  in  mer¬ 
cantile  and  other  branches  of  business. 

“  6th.  That  Victoria  College  is  justly  entitled  to 
share  in  the  Legislative  provision  for  superior  educa¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  number  of  Students  in  the 
Collegiate  and  Academical  courses  of  instruction. 

“Vth.  That  we  affectionately  entreat  the  members 
of  our  Church,  to  use  their  influence  to  elect,  as  far 
as  possible,  public  men  who  are  favourable  to  the 
views,  expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  do 
equal  justice  to  those  who  wish  to  give  a  superior 
religious  education  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  those  who  desire  for  their  sons  a  non-religious 
education  alone. 

“  8th.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  quarterly  meeting  of  each  Circuit,  for  the 
consideration  and  co-operation  of  our  official  breth¬ 
ren  throughout  the  Province  ” 

The  Toronto  monopoly- Advocates  cominence  the  personal 
and  party  attacks. 

These  resolutions  were  laid  before  the  country,  and 
what  was  their  reception  by  the  University  College 
advocates?  They  were  received  by  attacks  upon  the 
Wesleyan  body  ;  upon  their  Collegiate  Institution  ; 
upon  other  Colleges  in  the  country,  and  upon  myself 
individually.  These  attacks  came  from  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  University  College,  who  drew  their 
inspiration,  no  doubt,  very  largely  from  those  imme¬ 
diately  and  directly  connected  with  that  institution. 
The  Wesleyan  body  were  spoken  of  as  robbers  of  a 
public  fund  ;  their  institution  was  denounced  as  a 
mean,  contemptible  school,  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
a  college  ;  and  every  possible  term  of  opprobrium 
was  used  as  regards  myself.  These  attacks  lasted 
from  June  until  the  following  autumn,  while  I  never 
said  a  word  or  wrote  a  line.  Yet  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Conference  simply  treated  of  a  general  principle. 
What  was  the  result?  Whj,  that  the  advocates  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference  were  compelled  in  self-de¬ 
fence,  in  defence  of  their  College  and  other  Colleges 
of  similar  character,  to  say  that  they  had  an  equal 
claim  to  public  consideration  with  University  Col¬ 
lege,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  should  give 
such  a  lofty  character  to  its  pretensions.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  University  College  said  that  was  the  only 
College  in  the  country  worthy  of  the  name,  the  only 
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one  to  which  any  sort  of  respect  should  be  paid  ;  and 
the  advocates  of  the  Conference  were  thus  forced  to 
assume  the  position  of  comparison,  which  they  did 
not  originally  contemplate.  Had  the  writers  who 
drew  their  inspiration  from  University  College,  met 
these  resolutions  by  arguments  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  a  great  national  system  of  education  shall  be 
based,  instead  of  by  attacks  on  the  Wesleyan  body  the 
attitude  of  collision  would  not  have  been  witnessed. 

What  this  University  mode  of  argument  forced  the  Con¬ 
ference  Committee  to  do. 

But  when  the  large  Committee  appointed  by  Con¬ 
ference,  consisting  of  between  60  and  100  members, 
met  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  question  into  the 
immediate  view  of  Parliament,  they  found  themselves 
compelled  to  institute  and  pursue  that  very  enquiry 
into  the  merits  of  the  educational  course  of  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  in  justification  of  their  own  institution 
and  claims.  If,  then,  there  has  been  anything  per¬ 
sonal,  unfriendly,  unpleasant,  in  this  investigation, 
the  indiscreet  advocates  of  University  College  have 
themselves  to  blame. .  They  courted,  and  they  must 
bea**  the  consequences  of  the  quarrel.  I  have  said 
that  from  June  to  November,  I  wrote  not  a  word,  but 
when  the  memorial  was  prepared  by  the  Committee 
to  whom  it  was  given  to  prepare  it,  then,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  Committee,  the  subsequent  discussion 
took  place,  and  papers  were  prepared  in  illustration 
and  proof  of  the  complaints  and  statements  of  the 
memorial.  Were  we  to  blame  for  this?  I  would 
ask  any  member  of  this  Committee,  if  he  himself, 
with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  were  pursued  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week  by  barking  curs, that  not  only  con¬ 
stantly  annoyed,  but  occasionally  bit  him,  would  he  not 
repel  them  by  an  occasional  rap  on  the  head  ?  When 
the  advocates  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  felt  that 
they  h^d  the  material  to  refute  the  imputations 
thrown  upon  them — ample  material,  not  only  to  de-<!' 
fend  their  own  institution,  but  to  shew  that  it  stood 
upon  equal  ground  with  those  who  made  exclusive 
pretensions  to  graduateship  or  to  anything  like  scho¬ 
larly  judgment  in  devising  a  system  of  superior  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  they  would 
have  been  cowards  and  poltroons  had  they  not  accept¬ 
ed  the  challenge  thus  thrown  down,  and  be  ever  ready 
to  meet  their  opponents  here  or  any  where  else,  face 
to  face,  upon  the  ground  of  fact,  principle  and  justice. 

The  Brown,  Wilson,  Langton,  Cayley  conspiracy  to  break 
down  Dr.  Ryvrson. 

Then,  Sir,  instead  of  entering  into  this  question  as 
they  should,  the  attention  of  this  Committee  and  of 
the  country  has  been  turned  from  the  great  issues  and 
fixed  upon  myself.  My  sins  have  been  the  theme  of 
past  days’  investigation  and  remark  ;  my  infirmities, 
weaknesses,  inconsistences  and  demerits,  have  been 
the  substance  of  all  that  has  been  pressed  upon  your 
attention  day  after  day,  and  the  text  of  the  two 
speeches  to  which  I  am  now  replying,  each  upwards 
of  two  hours  in  length.  I  confess  that  I  have  infirm¬ 
ities  and  sins,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  submit  that 
they  have  no  connection  with  the  real  question  before 
the  committee  ;  yet,  as  they  have  been  brought  before 
you,  I  may  allude  to  what  has  been  said,  although, 
while  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  upon  me  the 
responsibility  of  all  that  has  been  done,  the  parties 
very  well  know  that  of  the  only  two  points  on  which 
they  rest  their  charge — the  one  relating  to  scholar¬ 
ships  is  confuted  by  the  minutes;  the  other  relating 
to  examinations  is  shewn  by  the  Appendix,  printed 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  for  1856, 
to  have  been  confined  to  1854. 


Plan  of  Defence — Dr.  Wilson's  University  assumptions 
‘‘tn  this  Canada  ./  ours.” 

With  these  remarks.  Sir,  I  proceed  immediately  to 
the  subjects  which  claim  the  special  attention  of  the 
Committee,  and  shall  notice  in  the  first  place  the  pre¬ 
tensions  and  statements  of  Dr.  Wilson  alone  ;  in  the 
second,  the  statements  common  to  both  Dr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Langton  ;  in  the  third  place  my  estimates  for  the 
expenses  of  erecting  buildings  suited  to  a  Provincial 
University  ;  and,  lastly,  the  questions  which  demand 
the  decision  and  consideration  of  the  <  ommittee  I 
am  to  notice,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  pretensions 
and  statements  of  Dr.  Wilson  alone.  He  placed  him¬ 
self  before  you  as  the  Representative  of  University 
College*  while  he  adverted  to  Mr.  Langton  as  the 
representative  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  the  assumptions 
Dr.  Wilson  made,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
he  referred  to  others,  are  not  unworthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  or  without  their  proper  moral 
and  useful  lessons.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  the  first  place, 
made  an  eulogy  on  the  Faculty  of  University  ollege. 
He  spoke  of  each  member  of  the  Faculty  as  charac¬ 
terised  by  some  superior  attainments  and  excellen¬ 
cies,  and  described  himself,  last  but  not  least,  as  a 
man  who  had  attained  some  distinction,  in  his  own 
country  before  he  came  to  “this  Canada  of  ours”— 
(his  favourite  expression.)  After  this  description,  he 
said  to  you  ; — Are  we  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
determining  the  College  education  of  your  youth, 
one  of  us  being  from  Edinburgh,  another  from  Oxford, 
another  from  London,  another  from  Cambridge,  ano¬ 
ther  from  Dublin,  and  another  from  Padau,  the  city 
of  “relics?”  RFe,  he  continued,  have  anxiously  de¬ 
vised  a  system  of  education,  and  sometimes  we  have 
sat  up  until  after  midnight  in  doing  so.  This  is  the 
assumption,  this  is  the  basis  of  many  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  addressed  by  that  gentleman  to  the 
t  ommittee. 

To  Teach,  and  not  to  Dictate,  was  the  object  in  bringing 
Dr.  Wdson  and  others  to  Canada. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  Dr.  Wilson,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  to  whom  he  referred,  from  whose  attain¬ 
ments  and  ability,  I  wish  to  detract  nothing,  must 
themselves  admit  that  they  came  to  this  country  as 
teachers — he  of  English  literature  and  language  ;  the 
the  rest  of  certain  other  branehes.  He,  however, 
seems  to  think  they  did  not  come  for  that  purpose 
only,  but  for  more  noble,  exalted,  almost  legislative 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  people  of  Canada  a  system 
of  Collegiate  instruction!  Dr.  Wilson  says,— Shall 
not  we  be  entrusted  with  determining  the  question- — 
we  all  graduates,  we  all  men  from  old  Universities, 
and  will  you  pretend,  people  of  (  anada,  to  dictate  to 
us,  learned  persons,  what  kind  of  superior  education 
shall  be  adopted  for  the  training  of  your  youth?  Sir, 

I  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  persons 
qualified  for  special  work,  but  I  did  not  go  to  them  to 
dictate  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  here  or  the 
manner  of  giving  it.  I  procured  them  to  carry  out  a 
system  already  devised  for  this  country,  not  to  dictate 
one  to  us,  much  less  to  do  so  in  the  assuming  tone 
in  which  these  words  were  addressed  to  you  the 
other  day.  I  think  these  gentlemen,  whatever  may 
be  their  talents,  whatever  may  be  their  attainments, 
mistook  considerably  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  brought  to  this  country,  when  they  set  them¬ 
selves  up  for  judges  as  to  what  kind  of  Superior  Edu¬ 
cation  the  people  should  receive  from  them.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  devised  a  system  for 
themselves,  and  these  gentlemen  were  brought  here 

•  “  Unautbori(-(d  Rt-prest*ntativf,’'  and  anotlier  <>1  bi.v  apnimp- 

tions  as  it  atteiwards  proved.  See  Dr.  McCuui’s  University  Din¬ 
ner  speech. 
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&s  instruments  to  carry  it  out.  When  they  depart 
from  the  position  of  labourers  in  the  work  appointed 
and  assume  to  the  dictators,  they  sadly  mistake  iheir 
office.  There  are,  however,  other  persons  besides  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  think  that  because  they  have  come  across 
the  Atlantic,  they  are  alone  wise,  and  that  Canadians 
are  to  accept  blindly  the  dictatorial  dogmas  they 
may  put  forth.  Sir,  although  our  country  may  be 
young,  yet  the  intellect  of  a  country  does  not  depend 
upon  its  age  There  may  be  a  vigor  of  intellect,  a 
self-reliance,  an  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  very 
youth  of  a  country,  that  will  not  bow  down  to  exotic 
dictation  or  assumption.  The  people  of  Upper  Cana¬ 
da  know  their  own  wants  and  did  not  send  to  one 
gentleman  from  Edinburgh,  another  from  London, 
&c  ,  to  tell  them  what  kind  of  education  they  shall 
have  But  I  doubt  whether  Dr.  Wilson  has  been 
authorised  by  his  colleagues  to  make  such  assump¬ 
tions,  especially  by  the  President  of  the  College,  who, 
I  believe,  has  reluctantly  submitted  to  much  that  has 
been  done  in  regard  to  both  the  standard  of  matri¬ 
culation  and  the  system  of  Options. 

Dr.  Wilson  the  non-  Graduate,  insults  the  Chief  Public 
Men  and  Legislature  of  Canada. 

Then,  Sir,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  line  of  remarks 
the  same  kind  of  assumption.  Dr.  Wilson  told  you 
that  I  was  altogether  incompetent  to  decide  npon 
questions  of  this  kind  Dr  Ryerson,  he  said,  was  not 
a  graduate,  had  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 
College  education,  and  was  to  be  blamed  for  dealing 
with  subjects  of  the  details  of  which  he  did  not  com¬ 
prehend.  Now  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  assumption  and  imputation  is,  that  no 
man  who  has  not  been  trained  up  in  a  University  is 
able  to  judge  or  decide  upon  anything  that  pertains 
to  University  College,  — an  assumption  which,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  be  very  readily  submitted  to  by  the 
people  of  “  this  Canada  of  ours?”  A  man.  Sir,  may 
never  have  graduated  at  a  University  and  yet  have 
Required  more  knowledge  than  half  its  graduates.— 
Going  within  the  walls  of  a  College  is  one  thing,  and 
pursuing  the  subjects  of  enquiry  and  investigations 
involved  in  a  College  course  is  another;  and  that 
man  who  pretends  that  one  who  has  not  gone  to 
College  is  unacquainted  with  what  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  a  Collegiate  education,  and  incapable  of 
judging  of  the  course  which  should  be  studied,  is  a 
man  who  must  stand  before  us,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  as  one  of  the  “  relics”  of  past  ages,  who  will 
not  be  much  tolerated  in  this  our  day. 

Parties  whom  Dr.  insulting  proscription  includes 

If  I  am  on  this  account  proscribed  from  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  direction  of  University  education,  I 
stand  on  the  same  ground  with  the  late  Sir  James 
and  Andrew  Stuart  of  Quebec,  two  minds  that  adorn¬ 
ed  the  horizon  of  this  country  with  a  splendour  un¬ 
equalled  in  our  day.  I  stand  on  common  ground 
with  Archdeacon  Bethune,  of  Cobourg,  one  of  the 
most  refined  men  of  the  country ;  on  common  ground 
with  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin,  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  men  of  Canada,  whose  memory  we  all  revere. 
I  stand  too  in  the  same  position  as  the  lale  Sir  James 
Macaulay,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  indefatigable 
jurists  that  ever  sat  on  the  bench  of  Upper  Canada ; 
on  common  ground  with  the  Chancellor  of  Toronto 
University,  Judge  Burns;  so  that  if  I  am  to  be  pro¬ 
scribed  from  deciding  on  this  question,  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  himself  is  an  intruder  on  the  ground  he  now 
occupies.  I  stand  on  common  ground  with  Sir  J.  B. 
Robinson,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  men,  the  finest  intellects,  the 
most  profound  jurists  of  our  day,  of  whom  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said  on  one  occasion,  was  the  cleverest 


man  he  ever  met.”  Then,  Sir,  if  this  assumption  be 
true,  what  business  has  the  Committee  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  it?  There  is  but  one  member  of  it  a 
graduate,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cayley,  and  all  the  others 
must  sit  down  in  silence  and  leave  the  report  to  his 
dictation,  inspired  by  the  gentlemen  of  whom  he  is 
the  “organ.”  For  what  business  have  you  laymen, 
who  never  graduated  at  a  University,  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Educational  Institutions  of  our  country  ?  You 
are  not  competent;  you  are  undertaking  to  decide  a 
question  of  which  you  can  know  nothing!  On  that 
principle  too,  I  may  ask,  what  business  have  legal 
and  farming  gentlemen  up  stairs  to  deal  with  the 
mercantile  business  of  the  country?  How  are  mer¬ 
chants  and  farmers  to  judge  of  laws?  They  are  not 
lawyers,  they  never  studied  in  a  Lawyer’s  office,  or 
passed  an  examination  for  admission  as  Barristers. — 
Let  them  sit  down  then  and  receive  their  laws  at  the 
hands  of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  What 
business  have  Mr.  Galt  and  other  gentlemen  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  questions  of  political  economy — they 
were  never  at  a  College  where  political  economy  was 
taught,  so  that  what  can  they  know  about  it?  What 
business  has  the  whole  Legislature  of  Canada  to  deal 
with  any  question  of  civil  polity — perhaps  not  one  of 
them  ever  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  civil 
polity?  If  you  proscribe  me,  you  proscribe  Parlia¬ 
ment  itself  from  judging  of  civil  polity,  political 
economy,  jurisprudence,  for  its  members  never  were 
at  institutions  where  they  were  taught ! 

The  new  legal  light  of  University  College — a  second  Daniel' 

That,  Sir,  is  the  doctrine  the  learned  Professor  of 
History  in  University  College  has  announced  to  the 
members  of  this  Committee  for  the  guidance  of  them¬ 
selves  and  the  country  1  That,  Sir,  is  the  new  legal 
light  that  emanates  from  University  College  !  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  learned  gentlemen  on  the  discovery  he 
has  made,  the  light  be  is  pouring  ‘  on  this  Canada  of 
ours  1’  Then,  Sir,  I  have  only  to  add  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  that  you  have  but  to  carry  the  argu¬ 
ment  a  step  farther,  and  ask  what  claim  that  gentle¬ 
man  himself  has  to  support  his  pretensions?  Is  he  a 
graduate  himself  ?  His  own  evidence  showed  yester¬ 
day  that  he  had  never  passed  even  a  matriculation 
examination,  that  he  took  no  degree  at  Edinburgh, 
and  that  the  degree  he  holds  is  purely  honorary, 
like  my  own!*  If  Dr  Cook  were  here  he  could  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  matriculation  examination  at 
Edinburgh,  and  no  examination  at  all  until  the  de¬ 
gree  is  taken.  Meanwhile,  the  students  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  Professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  &c  ,  for 
so  many  terms,  so  many  days  in  each  term,  and  then 
get  certificates  from  those  Professors  as  to  their  dili¬ 
gence  in  attending.  So  unsatisfactory  is  this  plan 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  admit  it  as  a 
qualification  for  their  ministers — they  themselves  re¬ 
quire  a  literary  as  well  as  a  theological  examination 
from  their  students  before  they  will  admit  them  to 
be  intellectually  qualified  for  the  service  of  the 
(  hurch.  I  might  have  gone  up  to  Edinburgh, 
attended  a  few  lectures  here  and  a  few  lectures 
there,  and  come  out  again  with  the  assumption 
that  you  people  of  Canada  knew  nothing  about 
what  is  proper  as  a  system  of  education.  I  feel  re¬ 
luctant  to  prosecute  this  subject,  but  when  a  gentle¬ 
man  has  assailed  me  on  this  ground,  I  throw  back 
the  charge,  and  I  say  that  it  ill  becomes  him  to  make 
either  imputations  or  assumptions  of  this  description. 


•  The  unkindest  exposure  of  nil,  if,  that  this  veiitable  degree 
emanated,  not  from  the  dignified  College  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  professes  to  have  been  educated,— but  from  St.  Andrew’s— a 
University  chiefly  renowned  for  its  sale  of  these  very  honorary  de¬ 
grees! 
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Comparison  of  the  Labours  of  Dr,  Ryerson  and  Dr, 

Wilson. 

Sir,  I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  comparing  what 
I  have  done  for  my  native  land  with  what  that  gen¬ 
tleman  has  done  for  his,  and  our  claims  to  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  our  respective  countries.  He,  to  be  sure,  has 
published  a  book,  but  it  was  a  book  upon  ‘  relics,’  a 
book  upon  antiquities  ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  in 
Edinburgh  a  museum  of  ‘  relics’  arranged  by  him. 
He  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  subjects  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  in  his  leisure  ijaoments  in  this  country  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  disemboweling  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  seeking  up  the  tomahawks, 
pipes  and  tobacco  which  may  be  found  there,  and 
writing  essays  upon  them.  But  look  to  my  efforts, 
my  period  of  labor  for  35  years,  and  say  whether  the 
imputations  of  that  gentleman  are  deserved  I  can 
appeal  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  whether  they  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  labour  I  have  perform¬ 
ed  in  this  country  for  the  education  of  our  youth.  I 
can  appeal  to  the  Australian  Colonies  where  my  regu¬ 
lations  and  School  Act  have  been  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Province  of  Adelaide  lately  visited  this  country  in 
order  to  make  further  enquiries  with  a  view  of  intro¬ 
ducing  our  whole  system  as  far  as  possible  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Municipal  system  of  those  Countries  I 
appeal  to  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  land 
of  my  sainted  mother  Five  years  ago  I  went  down 
thither  as  one  of  a  Commission  to  investigate  their 
Collegiate  system,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  liti¬ 
gation  as  keen  as  that  which  was  connected  with 
King’s  College  in  this  country,  I  prepared  a  report 
at  the  request  of  the  authorities  and  drafted  a  bill. 
The  Government  that  was  then  in  power  went  out, 
another  came  in — and  I  received  but  a  few  weeks 
since  a  letter  from  the  present  Attorney  General  there 
saying  that  the  bill  I  prepared  five  years  ago  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  and  being  reserv¬ 
ed  for  the  Royal  Assent,  had  received  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Her  Majesty.  Although  I  am  not  a  graduate 
of  a  University,  and  should  be  therefore  excluded 
under  the  proscriptive  principle  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  attacked  me,  from  meddling  with  universities 
at  all,  I  have  made  this  contribution  to  the  further¬ 
ance  of  Superior  Education  in  our  neighboring  Pro¬ 
vince.  Why  should  I  speak  of  the  Common  School 
System  I  have  been  mainly  concerned  in  introducing 
here !  I  will  only  say  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  that 
Nestor  of  British  Statesmen,  observed  some  years 
ago,  that  no  greater  blessing  could  be  conferred  upon 
England  than  transplanting  to  it  the  Canadian  sys¬ 
tem,  but  that  such  was  the  state  of  public  opinion, 
they  could  do  nothing  more  at  present  than  grant  aid 
to  the  Denominations,  for  the  elementary  education 
of  the  people.  I  think  the  public  can  judge  between 
me  and  the  gentleman  who  has  recently  come  to  this 
country,  as  to  the  assumptions  he  has  made,  and  the 
imputations,  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to  pour  upon  me. 

I  may  say  this  much  more,  that  a  salary  of  £350  ster¬ 
ling  would  not  take  me  from  my  country,  and  carry 
me  to  one,  the  very  currency  of  which  I  did  not  know 
when  I  accepted  the  appointment. 

Dr.  Wilson's  dilemma  on  being  confronted  with  his  for- 

m.er  opinions  on  English  University  Education. 

I  now  turn  to  a  complaint  which  it  took  the  gentle¬ 
man  twenty  minutes  to  make,  that  an  ephemeral 
article  in  a  pamphlet  of  his  was  not  fairly  quoted  by 
me.  He  says  I  omitted  the  first  paragraph  of  it,  and 
ought  not  to  represent  him  as  the  advocate  of  classi¬ 
cal  studies  as  the  means  of  giving  the  best  university 
•duoation.  Did  I  misrepresent  him  as  such?  No. 


The  two  extracts  from  what  he  terms  his  ephemeral 
article- — and  during  his  apology  for  himself  he  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  it,  as  though  it  came  in  unpleasant 
contact  with  his  present  views,  and  he  were  anxious 
to  disclaim  it  before  he  entered  into  criticism  upon  it 
— are  such  as  to  show  that  I  did  not  The  heading  of 
the  first,  is  “Mode  of  Teaching!”  and  it  shows,  that 
gentlemen  who  came  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  not  thought  to  be  relics  of  a  jjast  age  byDr. Wilson 
then,  whatever  they  may  be  thought  of  by  him  now, 
for  in  that  article  they  are  held  up  as  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers  of  any  country.  Here  is  the  extract 
in  question  ; — 

“No  institutions  in  the  world  turn  out  a  greater 
number  of  highly  qualified  teachers  on  the  subjects 
specially  cultivated  by  them.  Apart  from  the  Tutors, 
public  and  private,  numbering  hundreds,  within  the 
circuit  of  the  two  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
provide  professors  and  teachers  in  their  own  special  de¬ 
partments  of  Classics  and  Mathematics  to  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  public  schools  of  England  and  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  The  Colleges  of  London,  Manchester,  Birming¬ 
ham, and  Durham, all  the  great  public  schools,  and  even 
mathematical  and  classical  chairs  of  the  Scottish  Uni¬ 
versities, are  supplied  from  the  ancient  seats  of  learning 
on  the  Cam  and  the  Isis.  The  English  College  Tutor 
again  is  precisely  what  we  term  in  Canadian  or  Ameri¬ 
can  Institutions  a  Professor;  his  functions  in  no  degree 
differ,  and  the  more  our  Canadian  Professor  imitates 
the  thoroughness  of  the  English  College  Tutor  in  his 
mode  of  instruction,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  future 
scholarship  of  the  Province  ”  Again,  as  do  the  other 
extract,  how  was  it  headed  ?  “The  Modern  Languages 
no  substitute  for  the  Ancient.”  He  complained  that  it 
was  not  taken  into  account  by  me,  that  he  was  then 
speaking  of  an  honour  man  who  had  graduated  in 
Yale  College,  gone  to  Europe,  entered  Cambridge, 
and  graduated  there  again.  Well,  speaking  of  that 
superior  man,  he  said  : — 

“  To  such  a  man  of  ripe  mind  and  studious  habits 
the  acquisition  of  a  modern  language,  such  as  the 
French  or  Italian,  is  a  mere  pastime,  and  the  German 
only  a  pleasant  task.  What  would  he  say  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  them  by  our  University  reformers  as 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  and  Latin — the  sole  key  to 
all  the  treasures  of  theology,  philosophy,  and  science.” 

Dr.  Wilson's  argument  as  it  applies  to  graduates  who  go 
out  in  the  poll f  like  Mr.  Langton. 

Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  argument  of  the  gentleman? 
It  is  that  for  a  man  of  these  superior  attainments,  it 
would  be  improper  to  substitute  the  modern  for  the 
ancient  languages.  But  if  it  be  wrong  for  a  man  of 
superior  knowledge,  is  it  not  wrong  for  one  of  infe¬ 
rior  attainments  ?  If  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  who  has 
made  these  profound  acquirements  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
would  it  not  be  worse  for  one  who,  like  Mr.  Langton, 
has  taken  no  honors  at  all,  but  went  out  in  the  “poll” 
— a  class  of  students  too  low  to  have  their  names 
appear  in  the  calendar  ?*  If  the  argument  is  strong 
in  the  one  case,  it  is  much  stronger  in  the  other,  and 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  Dr.  Wilson  felt  a  bash¬ 
fulness  in  coming  to  that  passage.  Then  he  says 
Yale  is  much  inferor  to  the  English  Universities,  and 
Harvard  no  better  than  Yale,  and  thinks  it  strange 
that  I  have  held  them  up  as  superior  to  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity.  That  just  makes  my  argument  the  stronger. 
If  the  Toronto  Institution  is  inferior  to  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  Harvard  and  Yale  inferior  to  Cambridge 
or  London,  or  Oxford,  much  more  then,  is  Toronto'  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  English  Universities.  Instead  of  an  ob- 

•  This  reference  to  this  unenviable  University  rank  of  the  Vic« 
Chancellor  seems  to  have  called  forth  a  very  awkward  apology 
from  him  at  the  University  dinner,  for  an  exposure  of  which  see 
Dr.  Ryeraon’s  speech  at  a  public  meeting  in  Kingston. 
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jection,  the  remark  is  therefore  a  confirmation  of  my 
argument,  and  refutes  the  assertions  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  himself.  He  says,  indeed,  to  be  sure,  that  books 
are  no  guide  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  a  standard 
in  the  master.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  but  I  feel  confi¬ 
dent  of  my  ground  when  I  say  that  the  standard  of 
Harvard  College,  and  of  the  learned  and  practical 
men  connected  with  it,  are  quite  as  good  a  security 
that  the  books  they  put  forth  are  required  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  candidates  coming  before  them,  as 
there  is  that  the  books  put  forth  by  the  University 
College  are  also  required  to  be  thoroughly  studied 
Any  imputation  on  the  integrity  of  the  heads  of  Har¬ 
vard  College  must  go  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  prac¬ 
tical  and  old,  and  conservative  New  Englanders  who 
have  set  their  faces  against  the  extremes  which  have 
been  forced  on  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  by  the 
men  from  Padua,  Edinburgh,  and  London,  are  at  least 
as  good  judges  as  the  latter  of  what  is  a  proper  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  education  of  youth. 

Dr.  Wilsonmsults  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Ambery . 

The  gentleman  then  made  merry  with  the  personal 
appearance  of  Provost  Whittaker,  of  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ambery,  and  thought  the  Committee 
must  have  been  much  amused  to  see  those  relics  of 
the  dark  ages.^’  I  am  quite  surprised  that  a  remark 
of  that  kind  should  emanate  from  such  a  source. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  had  taken  classical  and  ma¬ 
thematical  honors  at  Cambridge;  the  other  classical 
honors  at  Oxford.  They  came  here  for  the  purpdse 
of  giving  evidence  on  certain  topics  which  had  been 
brought  before  this  Committee,  and  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  verified.  Dr.  Wilson  has  himself  written 
books  on  antiquities,  and  it  came  very  ill  from  him 
thus  to  refer  to  those  two  gentlemen.  He  attempted, 
too,  to  be  quite  witty  as  to  the  terms  used  during  their 
examination,  “Responsions,”  “Previous  Examina¬ 
tions,”  “Tripos,”  &c.  Now,  these  terms  had  been 
brought  forward  and  are  contained  in  the  statement 
of  Mr.'Langton  himself,  two  or  three  days  before  the 
words  ever  passed  my  lips,  and  that  without  explana¬ 
tion.  The  two  gentlemen  in  question  were  brought 
before  the  Committee  to  explain  them,  and  how  they 
applied  to  the  comparative  standard  of  Education  in 
England  and  Canada.  They  told  us  what  was  meant 
by  Responsions  at  Oxford,  by  previous  examinations 
at  Cambridge,  and  made  clear  to  us  benighted  Cana¬ 
dians  the  application  of  those  terms  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Langton  himself.  Dr.  Wilson’s 
wit,  therefore,  when  he  referred  to  those  profound 
words  which  he  said  must  imply  a  vast  deal  of  learn¬ 
ing,  was  mis-spent,  pointless  as  it  was,  and  did  not 
reach  those  gentlemen,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  stand 
as  far  before  him  in  accomplishments  and  profound 
scholarship  as  they  stand  below  him  in  pretensions. 

Dr.  Wilson's  attack  on  Oxford  University  Education. 

He  then  said  the  Oxford  education  was  not  fitted 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  went  on  to  deal 
with  the  subject  at  some  length.  I  do  not  stand  here 
as  the  advocate  of  the  Oxford  system  of  education, 
but  I  do  advocate  something  of  the  thoroughness  and 
the  disciplinary  training  practised  on  the  young  men 
who  go  to  Oxford;  and  if  the  Oxford  education  does 
not  fit  men  for  their  practical  duties,  then  what  is  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words,  that  there  are  no  men 
who  can  compare  with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  teaching  youth  either  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  departments  ?  The  gentleman’s  written  testi¬ 
mony  stands  against  his  present  assertions.  Does 
not  Oxford  fit  men  for  positions  of  the  first  order  in 
connection  with  the  law  ?  We  can  appeal  to  the  long 
array  of  eminent  lawyers  and  jurists  who  drew  their 


first  inspiration  within  the  halls  of  that  University, 
Does  not  Oxford  training  fit  men  by  its  mental  disci¬ 
pline  for  the  practical  duties  of  statesmanship  ?  Has 
not  Oxford  given  us  a  Baring,  a  Cardwell,  a  Spring 
Rice,  a  Labouchere  a  Canning,  a  Lord  Elgin,  a  Sir 
George  Cornwall  Lewis,  a  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  Glad¬ 
stone — men  the  glory  of  any  age  and  of  any  country. 

Uappy  agreement  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  of  the  lion.  George 
Brown  on  this  point. 

And  surely  he  could  not  have  thought,  when  he 
said  Oxford  training  did  not  fit  men  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life,  of  Mr.  Cayley,  an  Oxford  man,  to  whom 
the  phrase  was  not  at  all  complimentary,  nor  of  His 
Excellency,  who  was  for  some  time  a  Tutor  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  at  Oxford.  I  dare  say,  though  Mr.  Brown 
would  have  agreed  with  his  expressions  of  opinion  in 
these  last  cases,  I  submit  these  facts  as  to  the  Oxford 
education,  which  may  not  fit  men  to  dig  for  Indidn 
“relics,”  but  does  fit  them  for  practical  duties  and 
labours  which  will  perpetuate  their  names  when 
searches  after  Indian  relics  will  have  been  forgotten. 

Dr.  Wilson  on  options  confuted  by  the  authority  of  the 

Royal  Commissioners  on  Civil  iService  Examinations. 

Sir,  I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  point  by 
quoting  an  authority  much  higher  than  that  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  namely,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Civil  Service  Elaminations  for  India  These  Com¬ 
missioners  consisted  of  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton,  Rev.  H.  Melvill,  Professor  Jewett,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  (late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,)  do 
hot  recommend  options  to  students  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  their  collegiate  course,  with  a  view  of 
pursuing  special  studies.  Their  words  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :-7- 

“  We  believe  that  men  who  have  been  engaged,  up 
to  21  or  22,  in  studies,  which  have  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  business  of  any  profession,  and  of 
which  the  effect  is  merely  to  open,  to  invigorate  and 
to  enrich  the  mind,  will  generally  be  found,  in  the 
business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  men  who 
have  at  18  or  19,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special 
studies  of  their  calling.  The  most  illustrious  English 
jurists  have  been  men  who  had  never  opened  a  law¬ 
book  until  after  the  close  of  a  distinguished  academi¬ 
cal  career  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  been  greater  lawyers  if  they  had 
passed  in  drawing  pleas  and  conveyances  tlie  time 
which  they  gave  to  Thucydides,  to  Cicero,  and  to 
Newton.  *  *  Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  versifica¬ 

tions  has,  indeed,  no  direct  tendency  to  form  a  judge, 
a  financier,  a  diplomatist.  But  the  youth  who  does 
best,  what  all  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youths 
about  him  are  trying  to  do  well,  will  generally  prove 
a  superior  man.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  an  accom¬ 
plishment  by  which  Fox  and  Canning,  Grenville,  and 
Wellesley,  Mansfield  and  Tenterdeu  first  distinguished 
themselves  above  their  fellows,  indicates  powers  of 
mind  which,  properly  trained  and  directed,  may  do 
great  service  to  the  State.” 

Dr,  Wilson  again  confuted  in  regard  to  brotherly  love  in 
religious  denominations  in  Scotland. 

Then,  Sir,  Dr  Wilson  gives  you  a  homily  on  Scot¬ 
tish  University  Colleges  ;  says  I  have  mistaken  their 
character  ;  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them 
— for  that  they  are  non-denorainational.  And  he 
then  grew  almost  eloquent  in  speaking  of  Scotland  as 
a  country  of  brotherly  love,  where  none  of  the  secta¬ 
rian  feeling  exists  that  characterizes  ‘this  Canada  of 
ours,’  since  the  students  of  all  creeds  are  there  edu¬ 
cated  together,  and  go  forth  as  one  united  company 
for  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  their  native  land. 
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I  recollected,  when  he  uttered  those  sentiments,  what 
I  had  read  in  a  book  called  ‘  Essays  on  Christian 
Union,’  and  I  found  it  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Cook. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  it,  written  by  a  Presbyterian 
Minister  in  Scotland,  in  one  of  the  prize  Essays  on 
Christian  Union  : — 

“  In  no  country  where  religious  freedom  is  enjoyed 
is  party  spirit  more  prevalent.  In  some  it  is  more 
offensively  displayed,  and  more  deeply  tinged  with 
malevolence  ;  but  in  none  is  it  more  widely  spread 
and  more  tenacious  of  its  little  peculiarities  *  * 

•  *  ♦  *  This  hot  and  schismatic  spirit, 

which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pervades  all  the  re¬ 
ligious  parties  in  Scotland,  does  not  spring  from 
great  conscientious  differences  as  to  doctrine  or 
Church  order.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Re¬ 
formed  Synod,  the  'Recession  Church,  the  Relief,  the 
United  Original  Seceders,  and  the  Free  Church,  are  all 
Presbyterian  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity ;  agree  in 
their  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  government,  and 
ecclesiastical  forms  of  procedure.  The  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  its  two  catechisms  are  the 
principal  standards  of  them  all.  It  is  only  in  a  very 
few  points,  and  these  not  points  that  touch  a  sinner’s 
salvation,  that  they  are  at  variance  one  from  another. 
Nay,  farther,  the  Independents,  Congregationalists, 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Moravians,  all  teach  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  atonement  of 
Jesus ;  so  that  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross  are  preached  with  more  or  less  fidelity 
by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  ministers  in  Scotland; 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  two  minis¬ 
ters  of  different  denominations  exchanging  pulpits 
with  each  other.  In  the  most  of  parties  there  are 
laws  strictly  forbidding  it.  Were  a  minister  in  some 
denominations  to  venture  upon  the  extraordinary 
step,  he  would  likely  be  rebuked  by  his  Presbytery; 
and,  if  he  did  not  confess  a  fault,  he  would  be  subject 
to  deprivation  of  office  and  benefice  ”  (Essay  on 
Christian  Union,  pp  387-388. — Rev.  Gavin  Struthers, 
Glasgow,  D  D.) 

I  am  sure  no  one  can  say  that  the  denominational 
Colleges  in  ‘  this  Canada  of  ours’  do  not  engender 
feelings  of  much  greater  brotherly  love  than  those 
set  forth  in  this  extract  as  obtaining  in  a  country 
where,  the  hon.  gentleman  says,  there  are  no  denomi¬ 
national  Colleges  at  all.  Although  in  that  point,  as 
well  as  in  some  others,  his  history  is  a  little  astray, 
and  the  denominational  test  the  professors  were  re¬ 
quired  to  subscribe  has  only  been  abolished  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Dr.  Wilson's  misstatements  as  to  English  Eon- Denomi¬ 
national  Colleges. 

Then  he  refers  to  the  non-denominational  Colleges 
of  Ireland  and  England.  He  says  : 

“  The  system  pursued  by  the  British  Parliament  in 
all  recent  reforms  in  higher  education,  as  exemplified 
not  only  by  the  new  Scottish  University  Act,  but  also 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  London  University  in  England,  abund¬ 
antly  proves  how  thoroughly  British  statesmen  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  members  of  a  free  com¬ 
munity  receiving  their  secular  education  in  national 
rather  than  denominational  institutions,  and  being 
thereby  trained  to  co-operate  in  all  the  great  public 
duties  that  devolve  on  a  free  people  ” 

The  Colleges  of  Ireland,  sir,  though  by  their  con- 
atitution  they  are  non-denominational,  yet  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  they  are  made  to  partake  to  a  great 
extent  of  that  character,  owing  to  the  composition  of 
their  Faculties.  The  College  in  the  North,  at  Belfast, 
has  for  the  most  part  Presbyterian  Professors  at  its 
head.  Cork  is  chiefly  Roman  Catholic ;  Galway, 


chiefly  Church  of  England.  Thus  the  views  any 
preferences  of  the  various  classes  of  the  communitd 
are  met  But  the  gentleman  refers  especially  to  the 
London  University  as  showing  the  views  of  British 
statesmen  in  training  up  the  youth  of  its  different 
denominations  together  in  the  course  of  th§ir  College 
education.  What  is,  however,  the  fact  ?  Of  over 
forty  Literarary  Institutions  and  Colleges  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  are  affiliated  with  the  London  University, 
and  apart  from  the  Medical  and  Law  Schools,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  that  are  non-denominational,  of 
which  University  College  is  the  chief.  The  very  object 
of  the  establishment  of  London  University  was  to  offer 
facilities  for  training  up  young  men  in  these  denomi¬ 
national  colleges.  Here  is  the  calendar  wherein  we 
read  as  affiliated  institutions  ;  ‘  The  M  esleyan  Institu¬ 
tion,  Sheffield  ;  ‘  the  Wesleyan  Institution,  Taunton 
two  or  three  Baptist,  two  or  three  Presbyterian  Col¬ 
leges,  two  or  three  of  the  Church  of  England — the 
young  men  who  receive  education  in  these,  going  up  to 
the  University  of  London  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
their  degrees  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
non-denominational  college,  at  first  constituting  the 
University,  is  now  as  distinct  from  it  as  any  of  the 
others.  Its  supporters,  it  should  be  also  remarked, 
do  not  sponge  upon  the  English  Government  for  the 
maintenance  of  it.  Its  own  resources,  arising  from 
voluntary  contributions,  like  those  of  the  Wesleyan, 
Congregational,  and  Baptist  Colleges,  are  made  to 
pay  for  its  buildings,  and  it  does  not  receive  one  far¬ 
thing  from  the  State. 

Do-nothing  selfishness  of  the  non- denominational  College 

Advocates. 

Let  the  advocates  of  non-denominational  collegei 
here  put  themselves  in  a  similar  position,  let  them 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  the  same  way — 
let  them  pay,  individually,  as  I  have  paid  within  the 
last  two  or  three  j^ears  to  my  friend  Mr.  Poole,  some 
£150  as  a  contribution  to  Victoria  College — and 
others  have  paid  more  in  proportion  to  their  means 
than  I  have.  Let  them  beg,  as  I  did  in  England, 
some  $25,000  in  1835  and  1836,  and  then  meet 
their  fellow  subjects  face  to  face.  Why  Univer¬ 
sity  College  is  the  most  complete  free  school  in  Upper 
Canada,  the  whole  Province  being  taxed  for  it,  while 
its  advocates  do  not  contribute  a  farthing  towards 
its  expenses  For  Dr  Wilson  to  allow  the  buildings 
of  his  institution  to  be  quietly  erected  for  him,  and 
then  come  forward  and  exclaim  against  us,  denounce 
us  for  asserting  our  right  to  a  single  farthing  from 
the  State,  is  a  course  of  proceeding  quite  original 
with  himself  and  his  friends,  and  worthy  of  their  cause. 

[Dr.  Ryerson  here  handed  in  a  list  of  the  Colleges 
affiliated  to  the  London  University,  and  said  that  if 
the  history  Dr  Wilson  taught  his  classes  were  gener¬ 
ally  as  faulty  as  his  facts  about  the  non-denomina¬ 
tional  character  of  the  Colleges  affiliated  to  the 
London  University,  his  pupils  could  not  be  very  much 
edified  by  his  prelections.  He  then  continued  ;] 

Dr.  Wilsons'  ignorant  Misrepresentation  of  Cambridge 

University. 

Dr  Wilson  says,  further,  that  Cambridge  and  Ox¬ 
ford  are  denominational,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Scottish  Universities.  It  is  very  well  known  that  in 
past  times,  they  were  to  a  great  extent  close  Univer¬ 
sities,  but  years  ago,  religious  tests  were  abolished  at 
Cambridge  He  seems,  however,  to  be  ignorant  of 
this,  as  also  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
at  Oxford,  and  I  will,  therefore,  read  part  of  the 
Statute  of  the  British  Parliament  abolishing  testa  for 
Students  there  : 

“  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term, 
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1854,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any  person  upon 
matriculating  in  the  University  at  Oxford,  to  make 
or  subscribe  any  declaration,  or  to  take  any  oath,  any 
law  or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
(iVth  and  18th  Vic.,  cap.  81,  sec  XLIII  ) 

“  Prom  and  after  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term, 
1854,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any  person,  when 
taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine 
or  Music,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  make  or 
subscribe  any  declaration,  or  take  any  oath,  any  law 
or  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  — (Sec 
XLIV” 

So,  Sir,  even  at  Oxford  itself,  that  Alma  Mater,  of 
the  “Relics  of  the  dark  ages,”  this  test  has  been  abol¬ 
ished  In  the  Scottish  Universities,  while  the  test 
has  been  done  away  with  too,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  a  Theological  Faculty,  just  as  the  Church  of 
England  has  Theological  Professors  at  Oxford. 

Dr.  Wilson's  attack  on  Victoria  College  and  the  Wesleyan 

Conference. 

Dr.  Wilson  then  says  that  tlf*  absence  of  a  test  in 
our  Victoria  ('ollege,  is  ‘ a  mere  play  upon  words,’ 
and  expresses  himself  thus  : 

“  Credit  has  been  repeatedly  claimed  of  late  by 
Victoria  College,  that  it  has  no  tests,  but  such  a  state¬ 
ment  is  a  mere  play  upon  words  ;  what  real  differ¬ 
ence  is  there  between  requiring  that  a  Professor  shall 
sign  the  prescribed  creed  of  a  Church — be  it  the  39 
Articles,  or  the  Westminster  Confession  of  faith  ;  or 
that  he  shall  satisfy  the  Wesleyan  Conference  or  other 
■Ecclesiastical  Court  In  reality  the  latter  is  the 
more  stringent  of  the  two.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
test  for  students'  Itds  only  too  well  known  that  not 
in  Methodist  Colleges  only,  but  also  in  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Colleges,  all  are  welcome  who  are  prepared  to 
submit  to  their  teaching.” 

The  spirit  of  the  last  sentence  in  this  passage  is 
kindred  to  that  of  the  Globe,  in  its  palmy  days  of 
High  Protestantism,  and  the  insinuation  involved  in 
it  against  Victoria  College  cannot  be  misunderstood 
Victoria  College  has  been  in  operation  some  25  years; 
it  has  not  to  acquire  its  character  from  the  testimony 
of  the  learned  gentleman  this  day.  It  has  performed 
its  work — and  a  work  that  sinks  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada — and  has  given 
many  a  spotless  mind  a  vigorous  character,  a  patriot¬ 
ic  heart  to  that  country.  And  what  is  the  fact  with 
regard  to  its  operations  ?  There  have  not  only  been 
students  there,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  but,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  25  years,  even  the  most  slanderous  papers 
of  Canada  have  never  written  a  single  paragraph  as 
to  the  proselytizing  influences  of  that  College  Not 
only  students,  but  professors  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  and  amongst  others,  I  may  mention 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ormiston,  who  was  not  only  a  student 
there,  but  who,  although  a  Presbyterian,  afterwards 
became  a  Professor.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  what  kind 
of  test,  what  kind  of  surveillance  the  Wesleyan  Con¬ 
ference  has  exerted  over  Victoria  College.  That 
body  has  never  interfered  with  the  appointments  of 
the  Board,  which  appoints  and  removes  the  Profes¬ 
sors,  and  is  composed  equally  of  laymen  and  minis¬ 
ters.  I  rejoice  that  I  was  the  instrument  of  getting 
for  Victoria  College,  in  1836,  the  first  Royal  Charter 
ever  given  to  any  religious  body  in  the  colony  not 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England  ;  though  in 
doing  so,  I  differed  in  opinion  from  the  late  venerable 
Dr  Bunting,  he  objecting  to  regard  it  as  a  Wesleyan 
College,  because  its  Charter  prohibited  any  religious 
test.  I  may  say  that  the  spirit  of  that  clause  has 
been  acted  upon  to  this  day.  When  I  was  connected 
with  Victoria  Collegej  there  was  a  Roman  Catholic 


student  there — there  are  two  there  now — and  as  much 
care  was  taken,  and  is  taken,  and  the  authority  of 
the  College  is  as  much  exercised  to  provide,  that 
students  of  other  creeds  should  have  religious  in¬ 
struction  as  the  Wesleyan,  from  ministers  of  their 
own  Church. 

Djfect  of  Dr.  Wilson's  failure — His  appeal  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  agairst  Dr.  R. 

Then,  Sir,  Dr.  Wilson  impugns  another  statement 
of  mine,  not  on  his  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  Mr. 
Langton,  in  whom  he  says  he  has  full  confidence,  as 
to  the  comparative  efficiency  as  teachers  of  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  graduates  of  University  College,  and 
those  of  other  Colleges.  And  he  presented  a  formal 
indictment  against  me  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
Upper  Canada,  drawing  his  attention,  as  an  adviser 
of  the  Crown,  to  what  I  had  said.  The  intention  of 
the  appeal  was  manifest.  It  was  with  a  view  to  my 
dismissal  from  office.  Sir,  if  my  official  position  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  course  I  have  taken  in  this  question, 
1  should  take  the  course  I  now  take,  and  cast  office 
and  its  emoluments  to  the  winds,  sooner  than  aban¬ 
don  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  people  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  from  my  youth.  But,  sir,  I 
think  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  are  not  such  men 
as  the  gentleman  imagines.  Nevertheless,  I  take  my 
stand,  and  I  will  bear  the  consequences.  If  my  office 
depbnds  on  the  course  I  pursue  this  day,  let  it  go, 
and  let  me  betake  'myself  to  the  kind  of  laboiir  in 
which  the  sympathies  of  my  heart,  es])ecially  at  my 
period  of  life,  are  most  deeply  enlisted. 

Dr  Wilson  at  fault  in  quoting  unsupported  testimony. 

He  tells  you  mj^  statement  must  be  incorrect,  and 
quotes  what  he  says  is  an  expression  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Urmiston’s.  Sir,  I  should  require  better  testimony 
than  that,  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ormiston  would  say 
anything  to  my  disparagement.  I  refer  to  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Inspectors,  Avhich  give  their  opinions, 
and  these,  as  the  members  of  the  Committee  may  see, 
bear  out  the  truth  of  my  remarks.  I  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Ormiston  used  the  expression  attributed  to  him — 
here  is  his  Report,  and  the  Report  of  Mr.  Cockburn 
too,  both  speaking  for  themselves.  I  cannot  give 
implicit  credit  to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  up¬ 
on  the  subject,  because,  in  the  same  speech,  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  name  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Morrison,  as  a  wit¬ 
ness,  that  I  had  supported  and  voted  for  measures  to 
which  I  now  object.  I  took  the  liberty  yesterday,  of 
putting  through  the  Chairman,  a  que-tion  to  Mr. 
Morrison  on  the  subject,  whether  he  remembered  these 
proceedings.  What  was  his  answer  ?  That  he  did 
not  recollect  them,  nor  the  course  I  pursued.  I  leave 
the  Committee  to  decide  between  the  gentleman’s 
assertion  the  other  day  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison.  And  if  he  was  so  far  wrong  as  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  what  Mr.  Morrison  said,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assume  that  he  may  have  been  as  far  wrong  in 
regard  to  the  imputations  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Ormiston. 

Dr.  W.  an  unauthorised  public  retailer  of  private 
Conversation. 

The  learned  Professor  has  remarkable  facility  in 
appealing  to  private  conversations  in  support  of  his 
position.  He  has  referred  to  private  conversations, 
not  only  with  Messrs.  Ormiston  and  Morrison,  but 
with  myself,  although  when  or  Avhere,  I  have  no  idea, 
as  I  never  called  upon- him  in  my  life,  on  any  educa¬ 
tional  matter.  He  used  to  pop  into  my  office  on  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts.  What  passed,  I  know  not ;  but  I  can¬ 
not  permit  the  gentleman  to  be  the  interpreter  of  my 
views  in  private  conversations  sought  by  myself,  any 
more  than  I  can  pass  without  rebuke,  the  conduct 
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which,  without  the  permission  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  publicly  retails,  for  party  purposes,  its  own 
versions  of  private  conversations.  If  such  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  conventional  laws  of  private  life  is  toler¬ 
ated,  no  man’s  character  is  safe.  I  have  now  done 
for  the  present  with  the  learned  gentleman,  and  I 
hope  I  may  ask  him,  as  be  sneeringly  asked  Mr.  Nel- 
les,  after  his  cross-examination,  “  are  you  satisfied  ?” 

Reply  to  Mr .  Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson,  in  connection 
with  each  other. 

Now,  Sir,  I  address  myself  to  the  statements,  com¬ 
mon  both  to  Mr.  Langton  and  Dr,  Wilson,  and  I  have 
grouped  them  under  distinct  beads,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  attention  may  be  the  more  easily  directed  to  the 
salient  points  of  the  question.  First,  they  both  agreed 
as  to  the  law  on  this  subject ;  they  bo’th  say  that  the 
law  could  not  have  intended  anything  of  the  kind  I 
assert. 

Distinction  between  the  University  Acts  of  and  1853 
in  favour  of  the  petitioners  view. 

Mr.  Langton  says  that  ‘  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Act  of  1849, 
required  every  person  to  go  to  Toronto  for  Collegiate 
educati  m,’  while  Mr.  Hincks’s  Act  of  185.3,  ‘  provided 
that  students  might  be  educated  wherever  they  phas¬ 
ed.’  What  is  the  common  sense,  honest  inference 
from  that?  Does  not  this  admitted  object  of  Mr. 
Hincks’  Bill,  insply  that  young  men  shall  be  as  much 
encouraged  to  pursue  their  education  elsewhere,  as 
in  Toronto?  How  can  this  be  done,  unless  the  col¬ 
leges  they  a’tend  are  equally  aided  with  that  at  To¬ 
ronto — how'  can  they  be  equally  encouraged  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  as  in  Toronto,  while  you  say  to 
them  at  the  same  lime  ‘  though  you  may  pursue  your 
studies  elsewhere,  you  shall  not  receive  a  sixpence, 
unless  you  come  here  ;  you  may  strive  after  education 
where  you  please,  but  you  must  starve  unless  you 
come  to  Toronto.’  No  !  the  law  meai  s  to  say  that 
the  youth  of  Upper  Canada  shall  be  equally  aided 
du’-ing  their  whole  course  of  training,  wherever  car¬ 
ried  on.  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  the  Legislature 
than  to  think  they  intended  to  encourage  youth  in  pur¬ 
suing  studies  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  with¬ 
out  placing  the  institutions  in  which  they  are  to  be 
educated,  on  equal  footing  as  regards  Public  aid. 

Pretention  that  the  Act  conferred  a  right  already  possessed, 
exposed,  and  illustrated. 

It  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust  and  insulting  to  the 
parties  educating  their  youth  in  Colleges,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province,  to  pretend  as  the  law  says,  that 
‘  they  shall  be  encouraged'  to  do  so,  and  yet  to  discour¬ 
age  them  from  doing  so,  as  the  law  has  been  admin¬ 
istered,  by  refusing  aid  to  any  College  but  one,  in 
Toronto.  The  people  never  asked,  or  thought  o 
asking,  to  be  tolerated  to  educate  their  youth  “in 
various  parts  of  the  Province.”  They  always  had 
that  right.  The  law  did  not  pretend  to  give  them  a 
right  which  they  already  possessed,  but  to  ‘  encour¬ 
age’  them  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The  spirit  and  objects 
of  the  law  are  the  very  reverse  of  Mr.  Langton  and 
Dr.  Wilson’s  interpretations  of  it.  Mr.  Langton  says, 

“  The  Senate  has  done  nothing  to  prevent  Students 
from  coming  to  Toronto  University  for  degrees.” 
What  a  great  privilege  is  this  when  the  degrees  are 
but  the  d  eta  of  the  Professors  of  University  College  1 
To  talk  of  the  students  of  other  University  Colleges 
going  to  Toronto  for  degrees,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  is  only  to  add  insult  to  injury.*  The  degrees 
of  these  University  Colleges  can  suffer  nothing  in 


*  For  a  further  exposure  of  this  unjust  and  absurd  proposition, 
soe  a  tecenl  letter  of  Professor  Kingston,  of  Cobourg  to  Cliaucellor 
Burns,  lately  published  in  the  OuardiaH. 


comparison  with  the  degrees  conferred  at  Toronto 
University,  especially  since  young  men  can  get  a  de- 
gree  there,  with  attainments  in  Classics  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  scarcely  above  those  required  for  Matricula¬ 
tion  in  former  years,  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Allen  and 
others  of  his  time,  pursued  their  Collegiate  studies; 
What  is  required  to  “  encourage”  youth,  (as  the  law 
expresses  it)  to  “  prosecute  and  complete  their  studies 
in  other  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  Province,” 
is  not  going  to  Toronto  for  degrees  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  but  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  studies  during 
that  course  ;  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  what  is  n^'ces- 
sary  for  degrees.  To  offer  a  man  the  latter,  without 
aiding  him  to  do  the  former,  is  like  offering  a  man  the 
tit'e  of  xM.P.P.,  if  he  will  find  a  constituency  and  get 
himself  elected  to  Parliament.  Uegrees,  especially 
guch  as  are  now  given  at  Toronto,  ar®  scarcely  worth 
going  for;  the  only  thing  of  real  value  is  the  Collegi¬ 
ate  education  of  which  a  degree  should  be  a  symbol- 
It  is  the  substance,  not  the  mere  shadow,  which  the 
law  intended  for  the  ‘  various  parts  of  the  Province  j 
otherwise,  it  was  a  mockery  and  an  insult,  which  the* 
Legislature  could  never  have  perpetrated  upon  the 
country. 

Capital  of  the  University  Fund  expended  in  the  erection  of 
new  Buildings,  Museum,  ^c.,  ivithout  authority  of 
law  or  Parliament. 

I  next  address  myself  to  the  question  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  building  and  expenditures.  The  first  enquiry  is, 
did  the  law  authorise  the  erection  of  such  buildings,^ 
the  purchase  of  a  Library  and  Museum  ?  Mr.  Langton 
appealed  to  the  Act,  l&Vic.,  cap.  161;  but  that  Act 
simply  speaks  of  the  erection  of  Government  buildings, 
and  has  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  erection  of 
University  buildings,  any  more  than  has  the  Act  au¬ 
thorising  the  erection  of  public  buildings  at  Ottawa. 
There  is  therefore  not  a  shadow  of  legal  authority  for 
the  erection  of  the  University  buildings  in  the  Act  to 
which  Mr.  Langton  has  referred  as  having  passed  con- 
te  tiporaneously  with  the  University  Act.  The  au¬ 
thority,  therefore,  for  the  erection  of  these  buildings 
must  be  found,  if  it  exists  at  all,  in  the  University 
Act,  and  to  this  Mr,  Langton  has  not  ventured  to  ap¬ 
peal.  The  phraseology  of  this  Act,  in  contrast  with 
that  of  the  former  charter  and  Act,  is  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  notice.  In  the  former  Charter  and  Act,  the  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  &c.,  are  full  and 
explicit ;  in  the  present  University  Act,  the  guarded 
and  qualified  phrases,  “current  expenses,”  “ordinary 
repairs,”  “  permanent  improvements  and  additions  lo 
the  buildings  on  said  property,”  are  employed  instead 
of  the  full  and  explicit  authority  for  the  erection  of 
buildings,  &c.,  given  by  the  former  Charter  and  Act, 
Tliis  difference  of  phraseology  alone  in  the  acts  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  design  of  the  present 
Act.  I  confess  that  until  within  the  last  two  years 
or  so,  I  had  no  doubt  as  to  authority  having  been 
given  by  the  present  Act  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  all  other  purposes  for  which  the  Senate  has 
recommended  expenditures.  1  kuew  the  scope  and 
design  of  the  present  Act ;  but  I  did  not  know  that 
the  powers  of  the  Senate  had  been  limited  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  buildings,  &c.,  until  some  two  years  since,  when 
I  heard  that  a  legal  gentleman  in  Toronto  had  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  that  the  Senate  bad  no  legal  au¬ 
thority  for  the  expenditures  it  was  incurring.  I  then 
examined  the  law ;  and  the  result  was  the  conviction 
which  I  have  expressed,  and  that  conviction  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  perfect  failure  of  Mr.  Langton  to 
adduce  a  sh'idow  of  legal  authority  for  such  expendi¬ 
tures,  beyond  that  of  alleged  necessity  and  expe¬ 
diency. 

He  has  enlarged  upon  the  importance  9f  a  Provincial 
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Library  and  Museum.  Who  questions  that?  Bat 
the  Library  of  Parliament  is  a  Provincial  Library  ; 
and  if  any  other  Provincial  Library,  and  a  Provincial 
Museum,  be  established,  a  Provincial  grant  should  be 
made  for  that  purpose.  The  law,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
no  more  authorizes  the  purchase  of  a  Provincial 
Library,  and  a  Provincial  Museum,  out  of  a  Fund  de¬ 
signed  for  College  education,  than  out  of  I  he  funds 
designed  for  Grammar  and  Common  School  edu¬ 
cation. 

Extravagant  expenditurz  of  the  Senate  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  illustrated.  Robinson  versus  Langton. 

Then  as  to  the  extravagance  of  expenditures,  that 
is  a  matter  of  opinion;  what  may  be  economical  in 
one  case  may  be  very  extravagant  in  another.  The 
Hon.  J.  0.  Morrison  was  yesterday  called  as  a  witness 
and  asked  two  questions.  The  one  was,  what  was  the 
former  estimate  (or  the  buildings  of  old  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  ?  To  which  the  correct  answer  was  given,  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  second  question  was, 
what  was  the  estimate  of  Chief  Justice  Draper  and 
others,  for  the  present  University  College  Buildings 
and  Library?  The  equally  correct  answer  was,  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  Toronto  College  ad¬ 
vocates  of  expenditures  seemed  to  think  the  case  was 
settled  beyond  further  dispute ;  but  they  forgot  that 
between  1849  and  1853,  under  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Act,  and 
under  Mr,  Baldwin’s  Administration,  an  esfimate  was 
made,  a  plan  adopted,  and  tenders  given  in  for  Uni¬ 
versity  buildings,  at  the  expense  not  of  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  pound,  but  just  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  I  submit  that  the  estimate  made  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Government  is  a  higher 
authority  than  that  to  which  appeal  is  now  made  by 
Mr.  Langton.  But  if  the  authority  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
Government  is  of  no  weight,  let  the  example  of  the 
Imperial  Government  speak.  That  Government,  by 
the  liberality  of  Parliament,  has  established  and 
erected  the  buildings  for  three  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
Ireland.  The  splendid  and  spacious  buildings  of  those 
Colleges  cost,  the  one  at  B-dfast,  £34,357,;  the  other 
at  Cork,  £32,899;  the  third  at  Galway,  £32,743. 
And  yet  in  each  of  these  Colleges  accommodations 
were  provided  for  the  Faculty  of  Law  as  well  as  of 
Medicine,  in  addition  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  for 
the  residences  of  both  the  Principal  and  Vice-Princi¬ 
pal.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  you  may  judge  of 
the  economy  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  the  Senate 
of  the  Toronto  University,  in  expending  already  up¬ 
wards  of  $300  000  in  buildings  for  the  single  Faculty 
of  Arts,  and  the  examinations  and  conferring  degrees 
by  the  University.  The  attendants  and  all  other 
matters  of  equipage  must  of  coarse  correspond  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  ;  and  therefore  you 
have  no  less  than  45  officers  connected  with  the 
establishment,  eleven  professors,  and  34  other  officers 
and  servants,  besides  29  examiners. 

Mr.  Langton  in  the  character  of  Hon.  Peter  Russell, 
auditing  his  own  accounts. 

Then  Mr,  Langton  complains  that  we  not  only  object 
to  his  expenditure,  but  that  we  represent  him  as  audit¬ 
ing  his  own  accounts,  and  says,  that  ‘  as  auditor  he 
has  no  control  over  the  Bursar’s  Accounts.’  Who 
said  that  ‘as  Auditor,’  he  had  such  control?  What 
was  asserted  and  what  he  now  admits,  was,  that  as 
Vice-Chancellor,  he  directed  these  expenditures,  while 
as  Auditor  he  audited  the  accounts  of  them.  Mr. 
Langton,  as  a  pluralist,  holds  the  double  office  with 
the  double  salary  of  Vice  Chancellor  and  Auditor. 
As  in  the  case  of  a  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  who  had  the  habit  of  granting  lands 
tA  himself — bis  patents  running  somewhat  thus  :  ‘  1, 


Peter  Russell,  Governor,  &c.,  grant  to  you,  Peter  Rus¬ 
sell,  Gentleman,  &c ;  so,  ‘I,  John  Laagton,  Esq  ,  Vice- 
Chancellor, direct  the  payment  of  Uuiversify  moneys  for 
various  purposes  to  the  amount  of  some  $400,000;  and 
then  I,  John  Langton,  Esq,  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts, 
audit,  and  I  find  correct  the  accounts  of  moneys  which 
I,  John  Langton,  Esq.,  Vice-Chancellor,  have  otdered 
to  be  expended  and  paid.’  This  is  the  financial  branch 
of  the  University  system  which  Mr.  Langton,  graduate 
of  Cambridge,  has  come  over  from  England  to  estab¬ 
lish  among  us  non -graduate  Canadians  in  ‘this  Canada 
of  ours.’  We  being  non-graduates  cf  course  know 
not  how  much  money  should  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  College  buildings,  or  how  it  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  and  accounted  for;  and  we  must  therefore  bow 
in  submissive  silence  and  gratitude  to  the  graduate 
learning  and  authority,  which  condescends  thus  to 
spend  our  money  for  us. 

Dr.  Wilson's  historical  blunders  and  praise  of  stone  and 
marble  magnificence. 

But  here.  Dr.  Wilson  adds  his  authority  to  that  of 
Mr.  Langton.  He  tells  us,  that  ‘  these  College  build¬ 
ings  at  Toronto  are  not  too  good  1’  and  then  quoting 
from  a  Wesleyan  Committee  Pamphlet  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Question,  the  words,  ‘History  teaches  that  just 
in  proportion  as  Greece  and  Rome  lavished  their  re¬ 
sources  upon  stone  and  marble,  upon  the  materia! 
and  the  inanimate,  they  declined  in  the  intellectual 
and  the  moral,’  the  Professor  of  History  became  in¬ 
dignant  at  such  non-graduate  barbarism,  and  waxed 
eloquent  in  praise  of  ‘  stone  and  marble,’  reciting  in 
long  array  the  names  of  famous  Greeks,  whose  origi¬ 
nal  works  he  never  read,  and  declaring  that  the  great¬ 
est  age  of  Greece — the  age  of  Pericles — was  an  age 
of  ‘  stone  and  marble’  magnificence.  But  the  learned 
Professor  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  in  that  very 
age  were  deposited  seeds  whose  fruit  ripened  in  the 
fdecline  of  Grecian  intellect  and  greatness.  He  forgot 
that  the  golden  age  of  Rome  under  Augustas  and  hi» 
immediate  successors — during  which  the  resources  of 
an  empire  were  lavished  on  the  magnificence  of  a  city 
— was  followed  by  a  silver  age,  and  that  by  an  iron 
age.  He  forgot  that  from  the  age  of  Louis  the  Four¬ 
teenth — the  golden  age  of  French  magnificence  and 
pomp — commenced  the  decline  of  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  grandeur  of  France.  Why,  if  Dr.  Wilson’s 
doctrine  be  true,  we  have  only  to  pave  our  streets 
with  stone,  and  build  our  houses  with  marble,  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  the  greatest  people  in  America  !  We 
have  seen  individuals  practice  this  doctrine  by  lavish¬ 
ing  their  resources  in  erecting  and  furnishing  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings,  and  how  great  they  soon  became  I— 
Yes,  great  in  poverty,  and  their  families  great  in 
wretchedness. 

Liberality  to  the  Grammar  Schools  after  the  capital  is 

squandered. 

Such  is  the  practical  and  doctrinal  economy  of  Mr. 
Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson,  in  regard  to  University 
buildings  and  expenditures.  But  iu  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  “  stone  and  marble”  magnificence,  Mr. 
Langton  becomes  liberal,  and  Dr.  Wilson  economical 
— the  latter  thinking  that  something  may  be  saved 
from  the  endowment,  and  the  former,  that  a  surplus 
may  be  given  to  the  Grammar  Schools.  What  a  pity 
that  this  fit  of  liberality  to  the  Grammar  Schools  had 
not  seized  Mr.  Langton  some  years  sooner,  before  his 
expenditures  on  buildings  at  Toronto  had  reduced  the 
income  of  the  University  some  £6,000  per  annuns, 
and  when  £50,000  might  have  been  given  to  the 
Grammar  Schools,  and  then  £40,000  left  for  build- 
iugs,  and  yet  the  Income  Fund  equal  to  what  it  is 
now. 
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Confession  of  the  year's  reduction  in  the  standard  of 
Matriculation. 

I  next  advert  to  -what  has  been  admitted  and  pleaded 
in  regard  to  the  Standard  of  Matriculation,  or  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  University  College.  It  is  admitted  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  has  been  lowered — so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  says  in  his  memorial  to  the  L(gislature,  that  “the 
true  standard  of  comparison  should  have  been  be¬ 
tween  the  former  Matriculation  examination  and  the 
present  examination  at  the  end  ot  the  first  year.” 
The  fact,  therefore,  alleged  by  the  Petitioners  on  this 
point  is  admitted  to  its  full  extent. 

Mr.  LangtovUs  statement  to  justify  it  disproved. 

Mr.  Langton  assigns  as  one  reason  for  this  reduc¬ 
tion,  that  “the  high  standard  of  Matriculation  ir 
King’s  College,  was  a  subject  of  loud  complaint;” 
and  Dr.  Wilson  has  said,  that  “the  standard  of  Ma¬ 
triculation  in  old  King’s  College,  was  equal  to  a 
degree  in  the  Scottish  Universities,”*  thereby  ad¬ 
mitting  that  his  College  course  did  not  advance 
beyond  that  of  a  Canadian  youth  matriculating 
in  old  King’s  College.  Now,  as  to  Mr.  Langton’s 
statement,  I  venture  to  say  that  not  a  member  of  this 
Committee,  nor  a  man  in  Upper  Canada,  ever  before 
heard  a  complaint  against  old  King’s  College  on  ae¬ 
on  account  of  its  high  standard  of  ma’riculation. 
The  sole  objection  to  old  King’s  College,  was 
its  connection  with  one  religious  persuasion  and 
the  alleged  expense  of  it.  And  I  will  show  that 
Mr.  Langton  himself  never  thought  of  such  a 
reason  for  reducing  the  standard  ot  matriculation 
until  very  recently.-  King’s  College  ceased  to  exist  as 
such  in  1849,  when  Mr.  Baldwin's  Bill  creating  King’s 
College  into  Toronto  University  was  passed.  The 
parties  who  had  chiefly  contributed  to  establish  King’s 
College,  refused  all  connection  with  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  soon  commenced  the  establishment  of  the 
present  Trinity  College  in  Toronto.  The  Senate  of 
Toronto  University  was  constituted  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  several  new  members — myself  among  the 
number.  Now  if  there  were  a  shadow  of  truth  in  Mr, 
Langton’s  statement,  that  “  the  high  standard  of 
Matriculation  in  King’s  College,  was  a  subject  of  loud 
complaint,”  steps  would  have  been  immediately  taken 
by  the  Senate  appointed  by  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  lower  that  standard ;  jet  during  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Act  from  1849  to  1853,  not  a 
word  was  heard  in  the  Senate  or  elsewhere  about  low¬ 
ering  the  standard  of  Matriculation,  which  remained 
precisely  as  it  was  in  Kmg’s  College.  Then  when  the 
present  University  Act  was  passed  in  1853,  intended 
to  separate  University  College  from  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity,  (but  which  have  strangely  got  together  again, 
contrary  to  the  avowed  objects  and  express  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act,)  and  a  new  Senate  constituted,  in 
eluding  Mr.  Langton  himself,  the  whole  course  of 
studies  was  considered  and  revised,  yet  the  standard 
of  Matriculation  was  actually  raised  instead  of  lower¬ 
ed.  In  the  subjects  of  the  old  King’s  College  Matri¬ 
culation,  the  same  books  were  prescribed.  The  only 
change  was,  substituting  the  word  ‘  or’  for  ‘  and  ’  be¬ 
tween  Xenophon  and  Lucian,  and  extending  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  Roman  History  from  Augustus  to  Nero, 
and  adding  the  elements  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Thus  the  standard  of  Matriculation  in 
King’s  College  remained  unchanged,  excej  t  being 
slightly  raised,  until  1857,  when  a  new  and  anti-classi¬ 
cal  element,  of  which  Dr.  Wilson  was  the  most  active 
ingredient,  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  ;  and  that 
is  the.Becret  of  a  full  year’s  reduction  in  the  standard 

•  Dr.  Wilson  floundering  in  the  third  version  of  his  speech,  in¬ 
cludes  the  English  tJnivergities  also  in  this  absurd  statement. 


of  Matriculation,  and  that  some  three  years  after 
(according  to  the  returns)  the  lengthening  of  the 
period  of  study  from  three  to  four  years.  These  facts 
therefore,  entirely  disprove  Mr.  La  gton’s  statement 
as  to  the  loud  complaint  against  the  high  standard  of 
Matriculation  in  King’s  College,  as  also  bis  other 
statement,  that  the  standard  of  Matriculation  was 
lowered  when  the  period  of  study  was  extended  from 
three  to  four  years. 

'  Mr.  Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson  contradict  each  other. 

Mr.  Langton  contends,  but  without  proof  and  against 
fact,  that  the  course  of  studies  has  not  been  reduced 
and  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  English  Universities, 
while  Dr.  Wilson  ridicules  the  idea  of  our  thinking 
of  so  high  a  course  of  studies  as  that  of  the  English 
Universities?  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ambery — an  honor  Ox¬ 
ford  man — has  stated  in  evidence  his  opinion,  thatthe 
Matriculation  examination  at  Oxford,  (called  ‘Rerpon- 
sions’)  is  about  equal  to  that  required  for  an  ordinary 
degree  in  the  Toronto  University,  and  thatthe  second 
or  intermediate  examination  at  Oxford  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  required  for  a  degree  with  honors  at  the 
Toronto  University.  But  I  shall  discuss  this  part  of 
the  subject  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  options. 

The  Brown-  Wilson  disreputable  league  to  pervert  the 
official  records. 

I  beg  now  to  draw  your  attention  to  Mr.  Langton’s 
statements,  respecting  scholarships.  The  combined 
effort  to  prove  that  I  had  supported  the  proposal  to 
establish  Scholarships  amounting  to  $12,000  per  an¬ 
num,  having  utterly  failed,  and  the  statements  against 
me  on  that  point  having  been  disproved  by  the  ofiicial 
records  themselves,  it  has  been  abandoned,  as  also 
the  assertion  that  the  system  of  Scholarships  proposed 
to  be  established  in  1854,  was  the  same  as  that  now 
established.  Ihave  settled  these  points  in  my  reply  to 
the  statements  contained  in  Mr.  Brown’s  questions. 

Mr.  Langton' s  rnistatements  and  misquotations  exposed. 

But  Mr.  Langton  has  employed  much  time  and 
space  in  exhibiting  in  imposing  array,  the  number  of 
Scholarships  established  in  the  Universities  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland ;  but  singular  to  say,  every  one  of 
his  quotations  is  unfair  and  inapplicable  to  the 
purpose  for  which  he  adduces  them.  The  object 
of  his  quotations  is  to  justify  the  establishment 
att.he  expense  of  the  University  Funds,  of  a  large 
number  of  Scholarships  in  Toronto  University, 
but  really,  for  the  benefit  of  University  College, 
and  to  the  injury  of  all  others  ;  and  he  so  introduces 
his  quotations,  and  argues  from  them,  as  to  convey 
the  impression,  that  the  system  of  Scholarships  in 
England  and  Ireland,  is  the  same  as  that  established 
at  Toronto,  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the  Scholarships 
to  which  Mr.  Langton  has  appealed,  are  not  Univer¬ 
sity  Scholarships  at  all,  except  those  of  the  London 
University,  which  he  admits  to  be  only  nine,  (but 
w.bich  he  multiplies  into  forty,)  for  forty  affiliated 
Colleges  in  Arts  and  Law,  and  seventy  in  Medicine. 

No  Scholarships  in  the  Queen's  Univ  rsity,  Ireland,  and 
only  Nineteen  in  Cambridge  University. 

The  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  has  not  a  single 
Scholarship,  and  expends  only  £475  per  annum  in 
“  Exhibitions,  Prizes  and  Medals,”  for  three  Colleges, 
and  in  the  three  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine. 
The  Scholarships  in  Ireland  have  not  been  created  by 
he  Queen’s  University  at  all,  but  by  Royal  Patent  to 
each  College  separately,  and  independent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  designed  at  the  establishment  of  each  of 
the  Colleges,  to  encourage  and  enable  students  to  at¬ 
tend  them  from  classes  in  society  in  Ireland,  where 
higher  education  has  been  little  cuItiTated.  For  that 
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purpose,  a  grant  to  each  College  was  made,  of  £1500 
per  annum,  ai  d  over  it  the  University  has  no  control, 
nor  of  the  Scholarships  established  by  means  of  it. 
To  have  anything  like  it  in  Upper  Canada,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  special  and  separate  grant  to  eacb  College, 
independent  of  the  University — the  very  system  which 
Mr.  Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson  oppose,  and  for  which  no 
one  has  made  application.  Then,  all  the  University 
Scholarships  at  Cambridge  are  just  19,  and  are  as 
follows :  Craven  Scholarships,  2  ;  Browne  Scholar¬ 
ship,  1  ;  Bell  Scholarships,  8 ;  Person  Scholarship. 
1;  Ty  rwhitt  Scholarships  [Hebrew],  3  ;  Crosse  Schol¬ 
arships  [Theological],  3  ;  Pitt  Scholarship,  1  ;  in  all 
19.  Not  one  of  these  Scholarships  was  founded  by 
the  Government,  or  the  University;  but  by  the  indi 
viduals  whose  names  they  bear,  excepl  the  Pitt  Schol¬ 
arship.  which  was  founded  jointly  by  the  Pitt  Club 
and  the  subscribers  to  Pitt’s  Statue.  All  the  other 
Scholarships  at  Cambridge,  are  Ccllege  (not  Uni  er- 
sity)  Scholarships,  established  at  various  times  by 
individual  liberality,  for  one  or  other  of  the  seventeen 
Colleges  at  Cambridge,  and  over  which  the  University 
has  no  control  The  Prizes  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature,  whether  open  to  competition  for  the  whole 
University,  or  limited  to  particular  Colleges,  have  been 
established  by  individual  gifts  or  legacies  in  the  .=ame 
way.  The  Cambridge  Ca'endar  remarks,  that  three 
fourths  of  the  prizes,  free  and  open  to  competi  ion 
for  the  whole  University,  are  given  for  Classics  and 
English  Composition,  and  more  than  half  of  the  an¬ 
nual  prizes  in  the  different  Colleges  are  given  for  the 
encouragement  of  Classical  Literaiure — a  branch  of 
learning  quite  at  a  discount  with  Mr.  Langton  and 
Dr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Langton's  misrepresentations  as  to  Cambridge 
Scholarships. 

Mr.  Langton,  quoting  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Cam¬ 
bridge  University  Commissioners,  says  “  it  appears 
that  at  Cambridge,  including  the  Colleges  and  the 
University,  there  are  about  645  scholarships,  or  one 
to  two  students.”  Now,  he  could  not  hf've  but  known 
that  of  these  645  Scholarships  only  nineteen  of  them 
were  University  Scholarships,  not  one  of  them  foun¬ 
ded  out  of  Public  Funds,  and  all  of  them  in  past 
times  by  individual  beneficence.  As  abuses  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  Trusts  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  arising  from  them,  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  recommend  the  interposition  of  Public 
Authority  to  correct  such  abuses,  and  secure  a  better 
application  of  the  income  of  such  gifts  atjd  legacies, 
under  the  direction,  not  of  the  Uuiver^ity,  but  of  the 
Colleges,  to  which  the  gifts  and  legacies  belong.  N-iw', 
it  is  Scholarships  thus  created  and  thus  controlled, 
that  Mr.  Langton  adduces  as  authority  for  the  system 
of  Scholarships  established  by  the  Senate  at  Toronto, 
out  of  the  University  endowment.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unfair  and  fallacious  than  such  quotations  and 
references,  without  any  intimation  w’hatever  as  to  the 
origin,  character  and  relations  of  the  S(  holarships, 
but  with  the  assumption  throughout  that  the  Srholar- 
ships  referred  to  were  analagous  in  those  respects 
to  the  Scholar-hips  of  the  Toronto  University. 

His  similar  mhrepresentalions  as  to  Oxford  Scholarships. 

Then  Mr.  Langton  refers  to  Scholarships  at  Oxford 
in  the  same  strain,  remarking  that  “  at  Oxford  the 
information  is  more  precise  in  some  respects,  and 
more  capable  of  cemparison  with  ours  Ives,  as  the 
number  of  undergraduates  bolding  Scholarships  is 
given,  as  well  as  the  total  cost.”  Now,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ambery,  and  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  Oxford  Calendar,  vhich  I  have  here,  the 
Univer-sity  Scholarships  of  Arts,  Law,  Hebrew,  San¬ 


scrit,  &c.’  do  not  exceed  twenty-three — not  one  of 
them  founded  by  the  State,  but  every  one  of  them 
by  private  benefactions  under  special  regulations. 
All  the  other  Scholarships  are  College  (not  Univer¬ 
sity)  Scbolasbips,  founded  by  individuals  during  the 
last  few  centuries,  controlled  by  each  as  a  College 
trust,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  will  or  gift  in  each 
case.  These  are  the  scholarships  to  which  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ton  refers,  and*  it  is  to  the  improved  management 
and  distribution  of  the  funds  arising  from  those 
private  benef  etions  to  the  several  Colleges,  that  the 
Royal  Commissioners  refer  in  their  recommenda¬ 
tions.  But  all  Mr.  Langton’s  references  and  quota¬ 
tions  convey  the  impression  that  these  College 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  founded  by  private 
individuals,  are  analogous  to  the  Toronto  Univer¬ 
sity  Scholarships  created  out  of  a  public  endow¬ 
ment.  The  Royal  Commissioners,  referring  to  these 
scholarships: — “We  have  shown  that  the  original 
object  of  foundations  was  to  support  poor  Students  in 
their  education  at  the  University  and  they  head  the 
v^ry  section  from  which  Mr.  Langton  makes  his  ex¬ 
tracts  in  the  following  words,  expressive  of  the 
nature  and  objpct  of  the  scholarships;  “Application 
of  College  Revenues  to  stimulate  and  reward  those 
who  have  not  yet  entered  the  University.'"  The  scholar¬ 
ships  at  Oxford,  therefore,  are  essentially  different  in 
their  origin,  objects,  relations  and  control,  from  the 
scholarships  established  by  the  Senate  of  Toronto; 
and  Mr.  Langton’s  quotations  and  their  applications 
have  not  been  fair  to  the  Committee,  any  more  than 
they  are  fair  to  the  public. 

No  Example  of  Options  like  those  Established  at  Toronto. 

I  will  next  notice  Mr.  Langton’s  statements,  endors¬ 
ed  by  Dr  Wilson,  in  regard  to  options,  or  the  choice 
by  students  of  one  or  more  branches  of  study  to  the 
neglect  of  others.  The  following  is  the  system  of 
opHons  established  at  Toronto  University  College  as 
ea'ly  as  the  end  of  the  first  year,  as  given  in  the 
Calendar  for  1859-60  :  “  Candidates  for  honors  in  any 
department,  who  have  also  in  the  first  year  obtained 
University  first-class  honours,  either  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  or  Mathematics,  or  in  both  Modern  Languages, 
and  Natural  Sciences,  are  not  required  to  take  any 
branch  in  which  ^hey  have  passed  the  University 
examination  the  first  year  ;  but  such  candidates  hav¬ 
ing  been  only  examined  in  pure  Mathematics  in  the 
first  year,  must  also  take  applied  Mathematics  the 
second  year.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  if  a  student 
obtains  first-class*hnnoTS  in  any  one  of  these  subjects 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  on’y  passes  the  ordi¬ 
nary  or  pass-examination  in  the  others,  he  may 
thenceforward  f  mit  them;  for  a  student  becomes  a  first- 
class  bonf  r-mi:n  by  taking  first-class  honors  in  one 
subject  only.  Thus  a  student  may  take  a  degree 
even  in  honors,  with  but  one  year’s  pass  course  of 
s'udy  in  Classic.^  and  Mathematics  ;  and  that  when, 
as  Mr.  Langton  has  admitted  in  his  Memorial  to  the 
Legislature,  the  standard  of  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  is  only  equal  to  the  examination  for 
Matriculation  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Eangion's  Misquotations  as  to  Queen's  University  in 

Ireland. 

And  this  emasculated  and  shem  system  of  Colle¬ 
giate  education,  Mr.  Langton  tells  you  has  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  example  of  the  English  and  Irish  Univer¬ 
sities  !  In  the  last  part  of  my  evidence  at  my  first 
examination  (page  41),  I  quoted  the  report  of  the 
Qupcn’s  College  Commissioners,  that  no  option 
whatever  are  allowed  by  the  Queen’s  Universi'y  in 
the  examination  for  B.A.,  in  the  four  subjects  of  the 
Latin  Language  and  Literature,  the  Greek  Language 
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and  Literature,  and  a  Modern  Foreign  Language, 
and  MatLematics.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  express 
language  of  the  Report  which  I  have  quoted,  Mr. 
Langton  represents  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland 
as  permitting  a  different  system  !  He  says  I  have  parti¬ 
ally  quoted  the  Report,  that  on  the  page  next  to  that 
from  which  I  quoted,  the  Commissioners  recommended 
a  change.  But,  Sir,  the  Commissioners  objected  to  the 
system  of  options  proposed  to  them,  and  recommended 
a  two-fold  ex-aminat:on  for  a  degree — the  one  embrac¬ 
ing  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years’  course  at  the 
end  of  two  jears,  and  those  of  the  last  year’s  course 
at  the  end  of  that  year  ;  and  this  change  in  the  time 
and  number  of  the  University  examinations  was  re¬ 
commended  with  the  express  view  of  preventing  the 
system  of  options  in  the  four  essential  branches  pre¬ 
scribed  :  for  the  Commissioners  soy. 

The  Toronto  Monopoly  System  Condemned  by  the 
Commission. 

“  We  believe  that  a  general  education  forms  the 
soundest  basis  on  which  pre-eminent  merit  in  parti¬ 
cular  branches  of  Literature  and  Science  can  rest.” 
“  With  the  view  of  securing  the  proficiency  of  the  Stu¬ 
dent  in  all  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  lightening 
the  burden  on  the  Student,  who  is  now  obliged  to  keep 
up  his  knowledge  in  the  compulsory  as  well  as 
optional  eroup  to  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  final  examination  should  take 
place  in  some  of  the  subjects  by  University  Exami¬ 
ners,  within  the  College  walls  at  some  period  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  course.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
after  the  second  year,  there  should  be  an  examination 
in  all  the  subjects  studied  in  the  first  two  years,  and 
that  it  should  be  final  in  regard  to  all  subjects  not 
included  in  the  group  selected  by  the  student  for  the 
A.B.,  examination.-”  [pp.  19,  20.]  The  object  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  therefore,  even  in  a  high  and 
very  severe  course  of  Collegiate  studies,  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  optional  studies  during  the  first  two  of  a  three 
years’  course  of  study — to  allow  optional  studies  but 
one  year  ;  whereas  in  the  Toronto  University  system, 
optional  studies  are  allowed  three  years  out  of  four. 
During  two-thirds  of  the  course  of  studies  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  option  or  in¬ 
terruption  whatever  in  the  studies  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Mathematics  ;  in  Toronto  University,  options  are 
allowed  in  either  of  all  or  those  studies  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  course. 

Mr.  Langton' s  misquotations  in  regard  to  London  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Next  Mr.  Langton  refers  to  the  London  University ; 
but  here  though  the  degree  of  B.  A.  has  been  divided 
into  two,  namely,  a  First  B.  A.  and  a  Second  B.  A., 
the  latter  being  equal  to  the  B.  A.  under  the  fotmer 
system  ;  there  is  no  option  whatever  in  the  subjects 
of  either  of  the  two  examinations  ;  and  the  subjects  of 
the  two  examinations  include  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  and  Literature,  Mathematics,  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  besides  other  subjects,  as  may  be 
here  seen  in  the  last  Calendar  of  the  London  University. 

Mr.  Langton's  fallacious  quotations  again. 

Then  Mr.  Langton  also  appeals  to  and  quotes  largely 
from  the  Reports  of  the  Cambridge  University  Com¬ 
missioners  ;  but  his  own  quotations  refute  his  conclu¬ 
sions  ;  lor  the  Royal  Commissioners  recommend  (what 
was  not  allowed  before,}  that  some  choice  of  studies 
be  allowed  to  Students  during  the  last  four  terms  out 
of  the  nine  terms  of  actual  residence  and  study  ; 
that  is  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year  (there 
being  three  terms  in  a  year  at  Cambridge),  a  choice 
of  studies  under  certain  guards  and  restrictions  be 


allowed  to  students  ;  but  then  only  after  passing  the 
‘  previous  examination,’  which  Provost  Whitaker 
states  in  his  evidence  to  have  been  made  equal  to  the 
former  examination  for  B.  A.,  at  Cambridge.  And 
yet  Mr.  Langton  coolly  adduces  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  sanction  optional  studies  in  the  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  that  without 
any  such  previous  examination  as  the  one  required  at 
Cambridge. 

The  Toronto  system  condemned  by  the  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Langton  also  appeals  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners  ;  out  they 
are  more  completely  against  him  than  those  (as  I 
have  just  shown,'  of  the  Cambridge  University  Com¬ 
missioners.  Mr.  Langton  quotes  the  Oxford  Commis¬ 
sioners,  as  recommending  a  choice  of  studies  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  students  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
but  he  adroitly  avoids  saying,  or  quoting  any  passage 
by  which  the  Committee  might  judge  as  to  how  long 
a  time  was  meant  by  ‘  the  latter  part  of  the  course.’ 
Now  the  very  beading  of  the  recommendations  from 
which  Mr.  Langton  has  quoted,  is  as  follows: — ‘Lib¬ 
erty  of  choice  is  subjects  of  study  during  the  last 
year.’  Had  Mr.  Langton  quoted  these  words,  it  would 
have  made  the  fallacy  of  his  agument  transparent  in 
a  moment.  Out  of  a  four  years’  course  of  study  at 
Oxford,  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  there  may 
be  liberty  of  choice  in  subj'^cts  of  study  during  the 
last  year  of  the  four;  while  Mr.  Langton’s  system 
establishes  it  three  years  out  of  the  four? 

Thus  do  the  authorities  professedly  quoted  by  Mr. 
Langton,  condemn  in  every  instance  his  wretched  sys¬ 
tem  of  options,  and  sanction  the  views  which  we  have 
maintained,  that  optiontal  studies  should  only  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Collegiate  course — that  allowing  a  choice  of 
studies  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  a  Collegiate 
course,  is  as  injurious  to  a  thorough  University  edu- 
ration,  as  allowing  a  child  at  school,  at  the  end  of  his 
first  year,  to  choose  his  studies,  would  be  fatal  to  a 
thorough  elementary  education. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 


Thursday,  April  26th,  1860. 

The  Committee  met. 

The  Hon.  Attorney  General  was  in  attendance  this 
day,  in  addition  to  the  other  Members  of  Committee 
mentioned  above. 

First  and  seco?id  variations  in  Dr.  Wilson's  spoken  and 
“written  statements. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  continued  his  statement  in 
reply  to  Messrs.  Langton  and  Wilson  as  follows: 

In  resuming  the  observations  which  I  was  making 
yesterday,  I  may  remark  that  a  large  portion  of  my 
reply  was  not  in  answer  to  what  is  contained  in  Dr. 
Wilson’s  written  statement,  which  may  be  read  in 
little  more  than  half  an  hour;  his  speech  occupied 
considerably  more  than  two  hours,  and  nearly  all  the 
points  to  which  I  referred,  were  mentioned  in  his 
speech  as  delivered,  but  which  he  has  not  incorpora¬ 
ted  in  his  written  statement.  They  were  designed  for 
the  Committee,  it  af  pears  ;  not  for  ibe  county  at  large. 
How  far  su<h  a  course  is  fair  or  manly,  1  leave  others 
to  judge.  On  the  other  band,  there  is  much  in  the 
written  statement  ot  Mr.  Langton  which  was  not  con¬ 
tained  in  his  speech.  To  that  I  have  no  objection. 
In  view  of  what  may  possibly  occur  hereafter,  and  to 
justify  myself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee,  my  friends 

and  the  country,  I  make  these  explanatory  remarlis. 

*  • 
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False  pirns  for  reducing  the  standard  of  Matriculation 

^exposed. 

I  omitted  one  or  two  points  connected  with  the 
topics  to  which  I  alluded  yesterday;  one  is  in  regard 
fto  the  standard  of  Matriculation.  It  is  admitted  or 
all  hands  that  the  standard  of  Matriculation  at  Toron¬ 
to  University,  has  been  much  lowered,  and,  I  think  1 
have  shewn,  not  for  the  reason  assigned.  It  has  been 
reduced  considerably  lower  than  that  of  other  Univer¬ 
sity  Colleges,  and  one  reason  given  (which  I  omitted 
to  notice  yesterday),  was  the  inccmpetency  of  the 
drammar  Schools  to  give  that  preparatory  edu<  atior 
necessary  for  Matriculation  at  the  University  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  former  standard.  This  objection  has  been 
repeated  by  all  who  have  spoke  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  in  various  forms,  and  with  various  de¬ 
grees  of  impressireness.  Now,  Sir,  perhaps  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  do,  the  position  of  our  Grammar 
Schools,  how  much  they  stand  lelow  the  standard  to 
which  I  would  wish  them  elevated,  or  the  inconven- 
i(nt  and  undesirable  circumstances  in  which  the  Mas¬ 
ters  of  many  of  them  are  placed.  But  it  is  one  thing  for 
the  Masters  of  Grammar  Schools  to  be  in  poor  circum¬ 
stances,  and  quite  another  thing  for  these  Masters  to  be 
incompetent.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  compe¬ 
tency  combined  with  poverty — competency  on  the 
part  of  the  Master,  combined  with  a  deficiency  of 
materials  within  the  Schools,  and  a  want  of  resources 
to  place  them  in  that  position  which  the  generosity 
and  judgment  of  the  Trustees  would  desire,  had  they 
the  power  to  do  so. 

The  pretended  fear  of  Upper  Canada  College  monopoly 
no  sincere  or  valid  reason  for  the  reduction. 

When  the  statement  is  made  to  you,  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  reduction  of  the  Matriculation  standard 
was  to  prevent  a  monopoly  in  behalf  of  Upper  Canada 
College,  I  ask  what  is  the  plea  for  the  existence  of 
Upper  Canada  College,  except  that  it  was  designed  as 
an  Institution  for  the  Province  ?  What  is  the  reason  for 
its  existence  at  this  day,  except  that  it  was  intended 
especially  as  a  feeder  to  the  Provincial  Universitv 
College;  that  it  was  designed  to  take  up  our  youth 
at  a  stage  when  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  com¬ 
petency  of  ordinary  Grammar  Schools,  and  gather  them 
there  for  the  special  purpose  of  preparation  for  the 
Provincial  University?  Why  else  is  it  that  £5000  or 
£6000  per  annum  has  been  given  to  Upper  Canada 
College,  and  from  £50  to  £200  only  to  each  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  except  that  the  College  had  work 
to  do  superior  to  that  of  the  Grammar  Schools?  That 
College  was  established  for  Upper  Canada,  not  for 
Toronto,  else  the  endowments  should  be  abolished  to¬ 
morrow,  since  Toronto  is  as  well  able  to  support  its 
own  Grammar  School  as  any  city  or  town  in  the  Pro 
wince.  Tho  policy  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
should  have  been  to  send  young  men  to  Upper  Can¬ 
ada  College,  to  prepare  them  there  for  admission  to 
the  University.  In  the  face  of  its  endowment,  in  the 
presence  of  the  past  facts  in  the  history  of  that  insti¬ 
tution,  of  the  recommendations  of  past  years,  as  to  its 
sufficiency,  of  its  being  placed — not  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  an  ordinary  local  beard  of  Trustees,  but  of  a 
Provincial  Senate  ;  in  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  strange 
these  gentlemen  should  plead  that  they  reduced  the 
standard  of  Matriculation  in  the  University,  in  order 
not  to  give  Upper  Canada  College  an  advantage  over 
other  Grammar  Schools.  Can  anything  be  more  in¬ 
consistent  or  absurd,  more  contrary  to  facts,  more 
opposed  to  the  very  nature  of  things?  Sir,  I  repeat, 
if  it  is  not  the  design  of  Upper  C  anada  College,  by  its 
large  endowment,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  which 
3  speak,  it  ought  not  to  exist  for  a  day,  and  the  other 
jJoriAons  of  Upper  Canada  ought  to  ,e.laira  that  the 


revenues  now  set  apart  for  the  support  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  be  distributed  among  the  various  Grammar 
Schools  of  the  Province.  Sir,  this  very  plea  of  Mr. 
Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson,  is  the  death  knell  of  Upper 
Canada  College  ? 

The  Plea  of  the  incompetency  of  Grammar  School  Masters 

equally  false. 

But  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  ?  Lock  over  the  masterships  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools  of  the  country,  aud  wenderhow  men  can 
have  the  face  to  make  assertions  of  this  description. 
If  you  begin  at  Cornwall,  you  will  there  find  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  young  men  of  the  country, 
whose  mind  is  as  energetic  as  it  is  finely  cultivated, 
Eev.  Mr  Davies,  a  Trinity  College  man.  Is  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ron,  of  Cobourg,  unfit  to  train  up  young  men  to  be 
teachfrs?  Is  the  master  of  Kingston  Grammar 
School  incompetent?  Is  the  master  of  the  Grammar 
School  of  Brockville  incompetent?  Is  that  most  ac- 
eompHsbsd  and  most  able  master  of  Barrie  Grammar 
Schcol  incompetent,  who  has  competed  successfully 
with  Upper  Canada  College  itself  in  regard  to  both 
scholars  and  honors.  I  will  ask  w’hether  the  master 
(jf  Galt  Grammar  School,  a  graduate  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  was  distinguished  as  a  teacher  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  Grammar  School  before  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sify,  and  has  also,  I  believe,  distanced  Upper  Canada 
College  in  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  have  taken 
honors  in  University  competition,  is  incompetent.  Is 
the  accomplished  master  connected  with  the  school  at 
Hamilton,  which  even  though  it  is  called  a  Union 
Grammar  School,  is  one  of  the  best  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  an  incompetent  man  ?  Is  the  master  of  the 
London  Grammar  School,  Mr.  Buyley,  who  has  sent 
up  scholars  who  have  taken  honours  in  old  King's 
College,  unfit  to  teach?  Is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mulbolland, 
now  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Simcoe, 
incompetent  to  teach  youth  anything  higher  than  a 
little  Sallust  and  a  little  Xenophon?  Is  Dr,  Howe, 
Master  of  the  Toronto  Grammar  School,  incompetent? 
or  Mr  Marling,  of  New  Market  Grammar  School ;  or 
Mr,  Phillips,  Master  of  the  St.  Catherines  Grammar 
School,  one  of  the  first  and  most  numerously  attended 
Grammar  Schools  in  Upper  Canada.  Sir,  I  might 
extend  this  enumeration  a  long  while  ;  for  the  masters 
of  no  less  than  42  out  of  the  75  Grammar  Schools,  are 
graduates  of  British  and  Canadian  Colleges ;  and 
several  of  those  who  teach  under  Provincial  certifi¬ 
cates,  are  competent  and  able  teachers.  Sir,  the  plea 
of  Mr,  Langion  and  Dr  Wilson,  as  to  the  incompe¬ 
tency  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  an  unjust  and 
groundless  imputation  upon  the  qualifications  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  masters  of  Gramm&r  Schools  in 
Upper  Clansda;  for  however  poor  may  be  the  accom- 
mi  dation  of  Grammar  Schools  in  some  places,  and 
however  inadequate  the  salaries  paid,  it  is  clear  that 
their  masters  generally  are  competent  to  train  our 
boys  up  to  any  standard  of  Matriculation  a  Provincial 
University  might  require.  The  reason  given  for  the 
reduction  is  a  mere  pretext,  contradicted  on  the  one 
band  by  the  consideration  of  the  objects  for  which 
Upper  Canada  College  was  founded,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  competency  of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  It  is  for 
the  want  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of 
University  study,  that  men  have  not  come  up  to  en¬ 
rol  themselves  on  the  University  books  ;  and  perhaps 
another  reason  is  in  the  unwi  lingness  of  some  to  go 
up  to  Toronto.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  and  Scholarships,  by  abolishing  fees,  by 
the  reduction  of  standards,  io  increase  the  number  of 
students,  and  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  attached  Jto  the  University  a  Tutor,  whose 
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sppcial  work  is  to  assist  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and 
I  had  almost  said  the  blind.  Is  it,  I  ask,  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  several  Iccaities  of  the  country,  for  the 
interest  of  Grammar  Schools  themselves,  or  for  ttia' 
of  University  Education,  to  take  off  what  Mr  Langto: 
admits  to  be  a  year’s  work  from  the  C rarnn  ar  Schools, 
and  tack  it  on  to  University  College  by  the  assistanct 
of  a  Tutor,  wi  h  the  duty  assigned  to  him  of  coaching 
those  who  come  up  from  the  country  to  enter  the  Uni- 
yersity,  even  according  to  its  present  reduced  stan¬ 
dard. 

Mr.  Langton's  missta/emenis  in  regard  to  dismissed  teach¬ 
ers  corrected. 

Another  subject  to  which  I  alluded  to  yesterday, 
but  in  connection  with  which  I  overlooked  one  or  two 
topics,  is  that  of  scholarships.  But  be'ore  adverting 
to  this  topic,  allow  me  to  notice  Mr  Lai  gtor.’s  state¬ 
ment  that  I  had  myself  gone  home  to  England  and  se 
lected  persons  as  teachers  who  proved  cot  to  be  quali¬ 
fied.  He  speaks  of  two  men,  ‘  graduates  of  British  Uni¬ 
versities,  selected  by  me  for  the  Normal  and  Mode! 

^  Schools,  who,  upon  trial,  proved  insufficient.’  Now. 
Sir,  had  I  made  a  mistake  of  the  kind  here  made  by 
Mr.  Langton,  you  would  have  seen  me  again  enac'ed 
in  regard  to  myself,  the  same  spectacle  that  took  pla  e 
once  at  Toronto  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  now  pre¬ 
sent  (Mr.  Cayley.)  I  should  have  been  crossed-ex 
amined,  shown  to  have  been  in  error,  and  then  held 
up  as  stating  what  was  contrary  to  fact.  Now,  one 
of  these  persons  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  ot 
Queen’s  College  in  Ireland — and  I  may  here  remark 
parenthetically,  there  were  candidates  from  Belfast 
College  also,  and  as  proofs  of  tbeir  standing,  they  for¬ 
warded  me  the  Calender  of  Belfast  College.  This  is 
how  I  came  to  have  that  Calendar,  and  not  those  of 
the  other  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Cork  and  Galway  ;  why 
I  spoke  of  the  standard  of  admission  there  as  being 
higher  that  at  Toronto,  which  Mr.  Lang:on  has  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  on  which  he  accused  me  of  having  unfairly 
selected  one  from  among  three— -be  nuse  it  suited  my 
argument  best, — the  cti  er  was  not  a  graduate  of  any 
University,  but  a  student  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Science  in  London,  and  I  wished  to  get  a  master  to 
teach  drawing  according  to  the  system  pursued  there. 
Mr,  Langton  sajs  these  gentlemen  were  dismissed — 
but  what  had  been  the  condiiion  of  their  appointment? 
The  syjtem  adopted  in  appointing  ad  Masters  and 
teachers  of  the  Normal  and  Model  schools,  even  Mr. 
Ormiston,  Mr.  Ambery,  and  othfrs,  has,  in  every  case, 
been  a  six  months’  probation, after  which,  if  they  did  no» 
succeed  in  performing  their  duties  efficiently,  their 
services  were  dispensed  with,  and  if  they  came  from 
England,  the  expenses  of  their  passage  home  were  paid. 
If  the  same  prudent  course  had  been  pursued  in  re 
gard  to  certain  other  Professors,  it  w  m  d,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  for  the  country.  Now,  the  first  of 
these  young  men  (an  excellent  person)  possessed  great 
clearness  of  perception,  and  power  of  language  to  ex 
press  his  views,  but  he  fail-  d  for  two  reasons~he 
could  not  command  the  interest  of,  nor  efficiently 
govern  large  classes.  Therefore,  after  trial,  it  wa.‘ 
found  he  could  not  succeed  in  this  particular  work 
The  other  person  was  in  every  way  competent  to 
teach,  but  attended  no  public  w'orship,  and  became 
known  as  a  skeptic,  and  exhibied  lightness  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  indifference  to  the  progress  of  his  cla.«se3,  and 
therefore,  we  thought  it  best,  to  dispense  with  his 
services  ;  and  we  have  now  selected  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
Coulon)  to  fill  the  si'uation,  wbo  was  educated  in  th*. 
School  of  Arts  and  Manufacturing  industry  in  Paris, 
and  afterwarus  obtained  the  rank  of  Civil  Eneine*  r, 
and  who  manages  his  department  most  effectively 
These  are  the  only  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in 


the  difficult  task  of  selecting  Masters  and  Teachers  for 
the  Provincial  Normal  and  three  Model  Schools,  and 
su!  h  has  been  the  provision  made  for  remedying  them. 

I  may  add,  that  had  not  such  precautions  been  taken, 
i!  e  Normal  School  would  have  been  permanently 
maimed  in  two  of  its  essential  departments. 

Pretended  liberality  of  the  Scholarship  sysum  a  shame  and 
insult;  Its  pernicious  and  selfish  character^ 

Reverting  now  to  the  question  of  scholarships,  I  beg 
to  notice,  f <  r  a  moment,  what  has  been  said  by  iMr. 
Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson,  that  students  from  all  Col- 
eges  can  compete  for  them.  Apart  from  the  answers 
given  by  Dr,  Cook  and  Provost  Whitaker, to  this  show  of 
liberality,  I  may  remark,  t'  at  these  Scholarships  are- 
what,  are  called  honor  subjects — subjects  not  included 
in  the  ordinary  collegiate  curriculum,  hut  additional 
'Ubjects,  and  for  the  study  of  which,  students  are  al¬ 
lowed,  in  the  exercise,  of  options,  to  emit  ether  studies 
which  the  other  Colleges  consider  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  an  Universi  y  education.  To  allow 
students  to  neglect  several  ordinary  subjects,  and  de¬ 
vote  themselves  chiefly  to  one  stibj'  c^  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  scholarship  of  £30,  is  like  pugilists  neglecting 
ordinary  and  lawful  avocations  to  train  themselves 
for  a  contest,  involving  a  larger  or  smaller  sum  of 
money.  Thus,  the  Toronto  system  of  Schoharsbips, 
is  not  only  unjust  to  ordinary  Students,  by  having 
half  the  time  ot  the  Professors,  which  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  them,  employed  in  training  the  candidates 
f  r  the  contest,  but,  also  mars  the  harmony  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  system  of  mental  s  udy  and  discipline, 

■  ecesssary  to  intellectual  development,  and  a  complete 
liberal  education,  while  it  is  an  engenious  scheme  for 
building  up  University  College  alone. 

Toronto  system  of  options  condemned  ly  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners,  the  English  Universities  and  Harvard  and 

Yale  Colleges  U.  S. 

Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  next  topic;  on  which  I  made 
some  observations  yesterday,  that  of  Options.  I  will 
not  now,  as  I  did  not  previously,  enter  into  the 
general  question  ;  but  I  beg  to  repeat,  that  all 
the  authorities  quoted  on  this  eubj;ect,  fail  to  prove, 
as  it  was  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Options 
in  other  countries,  are  equal  to  those  allow'ed  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  I  showed  before,  that  no  Op¬ 
tions  were  admitted  at  Camtr’dge,  until  after  the  5th 
term.  At  Cambridge,  there  are  now  nine  tern  s  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  twelve,  instead  of  ten  as  formerly. 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  recomn  end  raising  the 
standard  of  examination  at  the  end  of  the  5th  term, 
called  the  ‘Previous  Ex  mination,’  as  Professor  Whit¬ 
aker  testified,  and  admitting  students  from  tba"  time, 
to  choose  Options  Th>  t  r.iComra8ndation  has  in¬ 
duced  Mr  Langton  to  justify  options  being  intro  luced 
here  the  en  i  of  the  fiist  year,  while  there,  it  will  be 
seen,  they  only  commence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  se¬ 
cond,  after  the  standard  to  which  students  must  have 
attained  at  that  period  has  been  advanced,  to  what 
Provost  W’hitaker  regards  as  equal  to  the  former 
standard  for  B.  A.  at  Cambridge  in  Mr.  Langton’s  time. 
There,  in  four  out  of  nine  terms  options  are  per¬ 
mitted,  while  iu  Toronto  they  are-  allowed  six  terms 
out  of  eight  1  Then,  sir,  in  regard  to  London 
University,  I  have  shown  that  in  every  single  de¬ 
gree,  except  that  of  M.  A.,  no  options  at  all  are 
permitted.  As  to  Oxford,  I  have  shown  that  the 
Liberty  of  choice  in  subjects  of  study  during  the  last 
year’  of  four  was  what  the  Royal  Commissioners  re¬ 
commended,  and  not  the  last  three  years  of  four,  as 
has  been  established  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Langton  incor¬ 
rectly  represents  the  ‘Intermediate  Examination’  at 
Oxford  as  the  first  examination.  The  Commissioners 
in  their  report,  from  whiclL  Mr.  La!agj[Qii  quotes,  set. Ik 
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down  as  ‘  The  Second  or  intermediate  Examination;’ 
and  Professor  Ambery  considers  this  examination  at 
Oxford  as  not  only  above  the  ordinary  degree  exami 
nation,  but  nearly  equal  to  the  honor  degree  examina¬ 
tion  at  Toronto;  and  it  is  only  after  that  Second  or 
Intermediate  Examination,  that  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  permit  the  options  mentioned  by  Mr,  Langton. 
The  recommendations  of  Oxford  Comraissior  ers  would 
not  permit  any  Options  in  Toronto,  until  after  the  Stu¬ 
dents  bad  passed  their  ordinary  fourth  year’s  exami¬ 
nation  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.;  yet  Mr.  Langton  adduces 
such  recommendations  to  justify  the  adopton  of  a 
system  of  options  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Having  ihus  referred  to  the  British  Institutions,  I 
may  remark,  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  pla¬ 
ces  where  there  are  practical  men,  not  ‘old  Oxford 
relics,’  I  allude  to  Yale  and  Harvard,  the  system  of 
options  is  permitted  to  a  very  limited  extent  indeed. 
Yale  only  prrmits  options  in'classics  in  two  out  of  the 
whole  twelve  terms  of  its  course,  and  that  only  when 
the  student  wishes  to  take  the  higher  Maihematics 
but  does  not  permit  any  options  in  Mathematics.  At 
Harvard  options  in  Mathematics  do  not  commence 
until  the  third  year,  and  in  classics  not  until  the  fourth 
year. 

Toronto  College  family  compact. 

I  here  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  a  term  which 
appears  to  have  givetb Dr.  Wilson  great  offence,  and 
the  use  of  which,  I  regret,  since  so  much  ado  has  been 
made  about  it,  and,  as  I  intended  no  offence.  It  is 
the  term  ‘  family  compact.’  It  is  very  well  known  that 
the  term  was  used  in  a  conventional  sense,  and  which 
may  apply  to  a  College  family,  as  well  as  a  political 
family,  and  that  conventional  sense,  I  may  define,  for 
insertion  in  the  first  dictionary  of  Cauadianisms,  as  ‘a 
small  party  of  gentlemen  in  Toronto,  having,  among 
others,  two  special  oh^cts  in  view  ;  the  one  being 
their  own  convenience  and  interests,  and  the  other, 
those  of  their  locality,  regarding  the  interests  of  others, 
and  of  other  localities,  as  matters  of  very  secondary 
consideration.’  How  far  the  interests  of  the  College 
family  have  been  consulted,  I  need  net  further  remark, 
and  I  have  shown,  in  a  statement  to  which  neither 
Mr.  Langton  nor  Dr.  Wilson  h'^s  ventured  to  refer, 
that  the  Professors  of  the  College  family  at  Toronto, 
have  consulted  their  convenience,  by  giving  them¬ 
selves  two  mouths  less  work  each  year,  and  twelve 
hours  less  work  each  week  of  that  short  year,  than 
have  the  Professors  of  Harvard  College. 

What  kind  of  Collegiate  Education  Canada  demands. 

Having  now  discussed  these  topics  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson,  I  may  remark  that  if  we 
have  a  College  education  at  all  in  Upper  Canada  it 
should  be  a  good  one.  It  is  not  worth  while  putting 
the  country  to  the  expense  of  a  Collegiate  education 
that  only  advances  a  couple  of  steps  beyond  the 
Grammar  School  cour-e.  It  is  not  just  to  the  country 
or  its  future  that  we  should  have  such  a  system,  un¬ 
less  it  is  characterized  by  a  thoroughness,  a  compre¬ 
hensiveness,  a  practical  character,  that  can  stand 
some  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries  I 
submit  that  the  youth  of  Upper  Canada  are  not  deffi- 
cient  in  intellect — though  Dr.  Wilson  seemed  to  think  it 
absurd  that  we  should  look  as  highly  as  Oxford,  where 
education  costs  at  least  $750  a  year,  and  where  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nobility  are  educated.  ,  Just  as  if  money  or  title 
conferred  intellect,  as  if  a  poor  untitled  Canadian  may 
not,  with  the  aid  of  competent  and  dilligent  Profes¬ 
sors,  equal  in  scholarship  and  science  the  wealthy 
titled  Englishman  !  Sir,  the  University  education  for 
which  all  Upper  Canada  has  been  taxed  ought  to  be 
a  real  University  education,  not  a  mock  imitation  of 


it.  We  want  our  sons  better  educated  than  their 
fathers — educated  so  that  they  can  stand  on  an  equality 
with  the  educated  men  of  any  country.  Our  aim  should 
be  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  all  the 
Colleges,  as  well  as  schools  ;  but  how  can  that  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  the  only  endowed  University  of  the 
country  sets  the  example  of  the  downward  instead  of 
the  upward  course 

Mr.  Langton  and  Dr.  Wilson's  misstatements  as  to  the 
representation  of  Victoria  College  in  the  Senate  of  Toronto 

University. 

Mr.  Langton  and  Dr  Wilson  have  both  attempted 
to  show  that  Victoria  Colleee  has  had  three  represent¬ 
atives  in  the  Sena'e  of  the  Toronto  University,  while 
University  College  has  only  tour — that  Dr.  Barret,  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Victoria  College,  Mr.  Nelles 
and  myself  are  members  of  the  Senate.  None  can  be 
more  sensible  than  themselves  of  the  fallacy  of  their 
statements  and  arguments.  Dr.  Woikman,  President 
of  the  T  ronto  Schorl  of  Mfdicine,  (which  was  affil¬ 
iated  to  the  Toronto  Ur.iversiiy  early  in  185t)  entered 
'he  Senate  as  such.  To  him  Dr.  B  mret  succeeded. 
In  1856,  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine  became  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Victoria  College,  but  retained  its 
affiliated  relation  to  Toronto  University,  and  as  the 
President  of  that  affiliated  Institution,  and  not  as  the 
Head  of  the  Medical  Farully  of  Victoria  College,  Dr. 
Barret  held  bis  piece  as  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
S  'OU  after,  Dr.  Barret  and  a  majority  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  tbe  Toronto  School  of  Me  ’icine  withdrew  from 
all  connexion  wi'h  Victoria  Co  lege,  became  very 
hostile  to  it;  but  repairing  thrir  School  as  an  affiliat¬ 
ed  Institution  of  the  Toronto  University,  and  as  the 
Head  of  such  afiiliatfd  Institution,  Dr.  Barret  holds 
his  seat  and  has  acted  for  years  as  mfmberofthe 
Senate.  Yet  in  the  presence  of  these  facts.  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Langton  represent  him  as  holding  his 
seal  in  the  Senate  as  a  representative  of  Vi ‘toria  Col¬ 
lege  !  Then  as  to  myself,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  simply  as  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
of  Ui  per  Canada,  though  I  happen  to  be  a  tru-tee  of, 
and  a  subscriber  to  Victoria  College.  But  the  fallacy 
of  their  statement  becomes  s'ill  more  palpable  ftem 
the  fact,  that  the  four  Professors  of  University  Col- 
1  ge  are  salaried  (  fficers  on  tbe  funds  of  the  University, 
while  DO  member  of  any  other  College  rtceives  a 
farthing  from  them — not  even  his  expenses  if  he  should 
go  to  Toronto  to  attend  a  meeting  of  tbe  Senate. 

Dr.  Wilson's  false  history  as  to  the  experience  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Colleges^  in  regard  to  Denominational  Colleges. 

I  vs  ill  now  briefly  advert  to  another  subject  on  which 
Dr.  Wilson  dwelt  at  great  length — That  of  d<  nomir  a- 
tional  Colleges.  I  mey  ask  what  Detu  minational  Col¬ 
leges  have  to  do  with  the  defence  of  University  College, 
the  professed  object  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  mission  to  Quebec? 
Was  he  deputed  to  attack  Dencminati-  nal  Colleges,, 
or  to  appear  on  behalf  of  University  CoBeee?  Mr. 
Langton  admits,  indeed,  that  Denominational  Colleges 
may  do  some  good.  But  the  whole  scope  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  remarks  is  to  the  effect  that  Denominational 
Colleges  are  a  sort  of  social  evil,  and  that  it  would 
be  belter  for  the  country  if  they  did  not  exist.  He 
declares  it  ‘to  ally  at  varinnee  wi  h  facts  to  say,'  as 
the  Wesleyan  Memorial  stated,  that  ‘the  experience  of 
all  Protestant  countries  shows  that  it  is,  and  has  been, 
as  much  the  province  of  a  religious  persuasion  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  College,  as  it  is  for  a  School  Munici  ality  to 
establish  a  School.’  I  showed  in  my  remarks  yester¬ 
day  how  contrary  to  facts  was  Dr.  Vllson's  statement 
that  the  Collegiate  Education  in  England  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  London  University  was  con  denomina¬ 
tional.  In  refutation  of  his  present  statement.  I  may 
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that  would  be  a  preat  dieadvaDtape.  It  hrs  been 
prepsed  on  the  Committee,  that,  to  get  a  large  Dumber 
of  Students,  we  must  have  but  one  collegiate  institu¬ 
tion.  Now  here  again,  what  are  the  facts?  In  this 
very  Report  of  the  English  University  Commifsioners 
by  Heywood,  you  find  a  list  of  the  Students  who  en¬ 
tered  both  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  from  ’45  to  ’49: 
no  returns  having  appeared  since  then.  I  will  take 
the  list  of  Students  who  entered  these  old  Colleges  in 
the  latter  year,  as  mentioned  in  Heywood,  p.  51?.  At 
Cambride  there  were. 

At  St.  Peter’s. .  21 

At  Clare  Hall . *. .  19 

At  Pembroke .  10 

At  Caius .  26 

At  Trinity  Hall, . 10 

At  Corpus  Christi . . .  24 

At  King’s . . .  4 

At  Queen’s .  36 

At  Jesus .  23 

At  Christ’s . ...,  20 

At  Ht.  John’s .  9T 

At  Magdalen .  21 

At  Trinity . 151 

At  Emanuel . 25 

At  Sidney .  8 

At  Downing .  4 


appeal  to  the  Protestant  country  of  Scotland,  in  which 
according  to  his  own  admission  and  statement,  the 
system  of  Collegiate  education  was  under  both 
denominational  tests  and  control  until  since  1854.  He 
refers  to  four  Colleges  in  England,  at  Hull,  Chelten¬ 
ham,  Wakf  field  and  Manchester,  which  be  sajs  have 
boen  established  by  voluntary  effort,  and  are  non 
denomirational ;  but  why  did  he  omit  the  upwards  of 
thirty  denominational  Colleges  established  and  endow¬ 
ed  by  voluntary  effort  in  England,  and  which  are  affil¬ 
iated  to  the  London  University?  Every  schoolboy 
knows  that,  the  history  of  each  Protestant  denomi¬ 
nation  in  England,  has  been  marked  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  one  or  more  Collegiate  Institutions,  and 
within  th''  last  few  years  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
any  former  period.  And  Dr  Wilson  himself  being 
witness,  the  forty-two  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  are  under  denominational  control  although 
tests  for  .“Students  have  been  abolished.  Then  to  turn  to 
Protes’ant  America,  is  there  a  single  denomination  in 
United  States,  which  has  not  put  forth  jts  most  vigo- 
ours  eff  )rts  to  establish  denominational  Institutions  ? 
In  the  Almanacs  of  that  country  you  may  see  li=;ts, 
almost  wi’bout  number,  of  their  denominational  Col¬ 
leges.  Yet  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  denies 
that  the  history  of  Protestant  countries  shows,  that  it 
is  the  province  of  denominations  to  establish  Colleges 
at  all. 

% 

The  misstatement  that  Denominational  Colleges  conflict 
with  a  National  System  of  Education  exposed. 

It  is  also  objected  by  both  Mr.  Langton  and  Dr 
Wilson  that  denominational  Colleges  are  opposed  to 
the  system  of  Common  and  Grammar  Schools.  Per¬ 
haps  I  understand  that  system  as  well  as  these  gentle¬ 
men  ;  and  I  may  observe,  that  in  forming  the  system 
of  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  I  recarded  de¬ 
nominational  Colleges  as  a  necessary  supplement  to 
them,  and  as  essential  to  the  completeness  and  effici¬ 
ency  of  the  system  of  Public  instruction  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  as  much  an  essential  part  of  it  as  the 
Common  and  Grammar  Schools  themselves.  I  will 
not  detain  you  by  arguing  this  point;  but  I  will  ap¬ 
pend  extracts  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  F.  Hincks,  on  the  subject,  in  July,  1852,  and  in 
which  I  discussed  at  length  the  connection  between 
the  system  of  Common  and  Grammar  Schools  and  de¬ 
nominational  Colleges.  In  refutation  of  the  assertion 
that  the  advocacy  of  denomiaational  Colleces  involves 
the  advocacy  of  denominational  Common  Schools,  I 
may  remark  that  the  most  earnest  supporters  of  the 
non-dennminational  schools,  are  thewarmest  advocates 
of  denominational  Colleges.  I  would  ask  whether  I 
have  ever  been  in  favour  of  establishing  denomina¬ 
tional  Schools  in  the  country?  I  ask  whether  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  which  now  stands  prominently 
before  you,  as  having  originated  the  investigations, 
ever  demanded  them,  or  whether  it  has  not  expressed 
its  vi  ws  on  the  subject  in  past  years,  or  if  its  practice,  in 
permitting  one  of  its  members  to  construct  a  non-de- 
nominational  system,  and  carry  it  on  from  that  day 
to  the  present,  is  not  an  indication  of  its  views  ?  Do 
not  the  Presbyterians  of  the  Church  of  Seotland  hold 
similar  ground  ?  Has  not  the  feeling  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Church  of  England  too — for  only  a  small 
portion  of  it  has  advocated  separate  schools — been  in 
favour  of  supporting  liberally  our  present  system  of 
Common  and  Grammar  Schools  ? 

The  objection  of  numerical  disadvantage  refuted. 

I  now  come  to  another  point.  It  has  been  stated 
as  an  objection,  that  under  the  system  we  advo¬ 
cate  there  would  be  a  contemptibly  small  number 

Students  attending  the  different  Colleges,  and  that 
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The  average  number  enteriEpg  at  the  Colleges  at 
Cambridge  is,  then,  31  students  to  each  And  have 
not  some  of  the  infant  denominational  Colleges  in 
this  new  country  already  more  Students  entered  than 
several  of  the  old  Colleges  at  Cambridge?  Then  let 
us  look  at  Oxford.  There  the  number  entered  in  the 
last  year  of  which  we  have  the  return  was  : — 


At  University  College .  21 

At  B  dliol  College .  26 

At  Merton  College .  12 

At  Exeter  College .  43 

At  Oriel  College  .  18 

At  Queen’s  College .  28 

At  New  College .  58 

At  Lincoln  College .  16 

At  All  Souls’  College .  .  1 

At  Magdalene  College .  2 

At  Brasenose  College .  26 

At  Corpus  Christi  College .  6 

At  Christchurch .  46 

At  Trinity  College .  27 

At  St.  John’s  College .  15 

At  Jesus  College .  17 

At  Wadham .  26 

At  Pembroke .  26 

At  Worcester .  33 

At  St.  Alban  Hall .  “ 

At  St.  Edmund  Hall .  7 

At  St.  Mary’s  Hall. .  11 

At  New  Inn  Ball .  1 

At  Magdelene  Hall .  27 


Total .  440 


The  average  number  entered  at  each  College  there 
is  18^.  It  is  known  that  many  more  students  enter  a 
College  than  graduate.  Victoria  College  this  very 
year  has  a  graduating  class  of  fourteen  young  men, 
who  have  gone  through  their  four  years’  course  of 
study,  besides  nearly  fif  y  undergraduates  of  one,  two, 
or  three  years’  standing,  and  some  200  pupils  in  the 
Preparatory  School.  Yet  we  are  told  that  by  multi¬ 
plying  our  Colleges  we  shall  reduce  the  number  of  our 
students  to  an  extent  altogether  without  precedent  in 
any  country  1  If  twenty  students  are  in  a  class — we 
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know  that  the  students  in  a  College  are  divided  into 
four  classes — are  they  not  as  mary  as  one  Tutor  can 
well  do  justice  to?  Can  one  Tutor  do  more  than 
properly  attend  to  them?  In  his  ‘  ephemeral’  article, 
Dr.  Wilson  said,  Professors  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  the  Tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  1 
think,  then,  the  objections  as  to  the  smaller  numbers 
that  would  be  brought  together  in  Denominational  Col 
leges  are  entirely  answered. 

Characferistics  of  Denominational  Colleges, 

Sir,  there  are  two  or  three  qualities  which  Denomi¬ 
national  Colleges  possess  to  which  I  call  attention.  I 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  one  of  them.  Thev 
have  a  heart — a  heart  that  feels  as  well  as  a  head 
that  thinks — they  have  a  Christian  heart,  actuated  bj 
Christian  feelings,  motives,  principles.  They  have  a 
Canadian  heart,  all  their  sympathies,  thoughout  the 
whole  course  of  their  training,  being  with  the  country. 
In  the  conversations  and  discussions  of  students  ana 
teachers, their  illustrations  are  drawn  as  far  as  possible 
from  “  this  Canada  of  ours,”  and  when  the  students 
emerge  into  active  life  they  feel  that  the  land  is  theirs 
they  respect  and  love  it  as  their  home,  and  regard 
their  fellow-countrymen  as  their  brethren  and  equals. 
This  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  forming  the 
elements  of  character  in  this  country. 

On  the  score  of  their  economy,  too,  the  Denomma- 
tional  Colleges  should  attract  attention  I  for  they  edu¬ 
cate  as  many  students  for  £2,000  as  University  College 
does  for  three  times  that  sum. 

Voluntary  Effort  to  be  developed  and  combined  with 
Legislative  Aid. 

Again,  is  it  not  all  important  for  every  statesman, 
Christian  and  patriot  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  develop 
voluntary  (ffort  in  the  country,  since  voluntary  effort 
in  regard  to  every  thing  that  trains  the  heart  of  man, 
is  the  mainspring  of  our  social  progress.  When  the 
system  of  h’gher  education  is  so  framed  as  to  require 
the  exercise  of  this  feeling — when  no  denomination  can 
receive  any  thing  until  its  thoughts,  feelings,  sympa¬ 
thies  are  drawn  forth  and  evinced  by  large  contribu¬ 
tions  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  payment  of 
Professors — then,  I  say,  we  have  an  important  element 
to  draw  out  what  is  good  among  us  But  when  there 
is  no  such  feeling,  when  our  Collegiate  Institution 
lives  wholly  upon  the  public,  and  no  man  connected 
with  it  has  any  higher  interest  than  to  get  what  be 
can,  then  I  say,  you  have  an  element  of  decay.  We 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  voluntary  peonle.  We  should 
encourage  voluntary  effort  by  the  supplementary  aid 
of  the  State,  but  it  should  be  given  on  the  principle  of 
equal  justice  to  all  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  voluntaries  on  other  subjects  become  in  this 
case  the  leaders  of  those  who  would  depend  upon  the 
State  for  everything. 

Day  Schools — Parental  and  religious  grounds  for  <?«- 

nominational  Colleges.. 

Dr.  Wilson  the  other  day  referred  to  the  Common 
and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  country  as  being  non- 
denomicational,  and  said,  non-denominational colleges 
were  esseulial  to  the  harmony  of  the  system.  Sir, 
under  our  coriiraon  school  system,  children  are  under 
the  care  or  the  orders  of  their  parents  for  sixteen 
hours  every  day,  besides  the  whole  of  each  Sunday, 
and  thus  every  possible  facility  is  afforded  for  religious 
instruction.  In  the  grammar  schools  there  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  1  have  admitted,  a  defect  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  but  tb»y  are  only  week-day  boarding  sehoole, 
at  most,  and  pererts  can  generally  find  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  the  neighborhood  to  pay  attention  to  their 
children.  In  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  which  is 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers,  seldom  extend¬ 


ing  over  a  period  of  ten  months,  the  students  are  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  religious  instruction  one  hour  a  week 
under  their  own  ministers,  and  are  as  imperatively  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  that  class  as  any  other.  And,  grant¬ 
ing  that  a  defect  exists  in  the  grammar  schools,  that 
the  primary  education  does  not  offord  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  religious  instruction,  is  it  not  all  the  more 
important,  as  every  good  parent  must  feel,  that  a  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  should  be  afterwards  given  to  that 
part  of  our  youth  who  are  to  give  character  and  heart 
to,  and  to  be  the  leaders  of  our  country  ?  When  our 
sons  go  away  from  immediate  parental  and  pastoral 
authority  to  train  their  minds  for  becoming  the  in¬ 
structors  and  guides,  if  not  the  rulers  of  the  Province 
in  future  years,  is  it  not  most  important  that  every 
possible  care  should  be  taken  to  give  them  every  fa¬ 
cility  for  obtaining  religious  instruction  to  form  their 
character  ?  If  there  is  a  defect  in  our  grammar- 
schools,  it  is  a  reason  for  remedying  it  at  our  colleges. 

Dr.  Wilson^s  “  windy"  idea  of  a  mountain  top. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  I  will  now  revert  to 
my  own  system,  my  own  plan,  which  I  respectfully 
submit  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  Committee. 
Sir,  Dr.  Wilson  made  himself  merry,  and  thought  to 
amuse  the  Committee,  by  a  reference  to  an  expression 
of  mine,  used  in  a  letter  written  by  me  several  years 
since,  that  I  had  meditated  my  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction  for  this  country — (for  I  contemplated  the 
whole  system  from  the  primary  school  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity) — on  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe, 
and  said,  using  a  very  elegant  expression,  it  must 
therefore  be  rather  ‘  windy.’  I  leave  it  to  the  coun¬ 
try  to  judge  of  the  windiness  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  assailed  me  ;  but  a  person  of  his  pretensions  to 
literature  and  philosophy  might  have  known,  that 
there  have  been  those  who  have  risen  high  in  their  in¬ 
tellectual  attainments,  and  left  monuments  rather  more 
enduring  than  essays  on  Indian  pipes  and  tobacco, 
profusely  illustrated  in  the  Canadian  Journal,  who 
have  sought  their  inspirations  in  ihe  higher  elevations 
of  their  conntry.  No  one  can  have  read  the  history 
of  Greece  or  Scotland,  or  the  Northern  and  Western 
parts  of  England,  without  knowing  that,  from  elevat¬ 
ed  and  secluded  places,  some  of  the  finest  inspirations 
of  genius  have  eminated  which  have  ever  been  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  There  are  mountains  in 
Europe  where  the  recluse  may  stand  and  see  beneath 
him  curling  clouds,  and  roaring  tempests  spending 
their  strength,  while  he  is  in  a  calm  untroubled  at¬ 
mosphere,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  of  which  ic 
may  be  said, 

“  Though  round  his  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
spread, 

“  Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  his  head.” 

And  I  ask  whether  it  was  unphilosophical  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  had  examined  the  educational  systems 
of  various  countries,  and  who  was  crossing  the  Alps, 
to  retire  to  a  mountain  solitude,  and  there,  in  the 
abode  of  that  “  eternal  sunshine,”  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  light,  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  system  which  was  to  diffuse  intellectual  and 
moral  light  throughout  his  native  country,  to  survey 
the  condition  of  that  country  as  a  whole,  apart  from 
its  political  religious  dissensions,  and  ask  what  system 
could  be  devised  to  enable  it  to  take  its  position 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  ?  How  much 
better  to  be  in  such  a  position  than  to  be  enveloped  in 
a  Scotch  fog,  like  that  with  which  we  were  visited  for 
two  or  three  hours  the  other  day  I 

University  system  suggested. 

In  regard  to  the  university  and  collegiate  systems 
which  I  would  suggest,  I  have  nothing  (after  eight 
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years’  further  deliberation  and  experience)  to  add  to 
or  modify  (unless  in  regard  to  Provincial  schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine  (what  I  meditated  in  Europe  in 
1845,  and  submitted  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hincks  in  July 
1852.  In  that  plan,  I  proposed  to  provide  professor¬ 
ships  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature 
after  the  examples  of  the  French  and  English  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  to  transfer  the  present  professorships  of 
English  Literature  and  Natural  History  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  proper,  instead  of  their  being  attached  to  U  col¬ 
lege.  I  proposed  the  constitution  of  the  University, 
the  erection  of  the  building,  the  endowment  of  pro¬ 
fessorships  and  colleges,  including  the  denomination¬ 
al  colleges,  in  connection  with  our  common  school  sys¬ 
tem*  at  an  expense  within  the  income  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Endowment  without  infringing  upon  the  principle. 
I  will  append  to  my  present  observations  extracts  from 
the  letter  referred  to,  containing  an  outline  of  the 
whole  system,  together  with  reasons  for,  and  expected 
advantages  of  it,  and  leave  the  Committee  to  judge 
whether  the  plan  suggested  by  me  in  1852,  and  which 
I  beg  to  suggest  again,  would  not  have  (ffected  an 
immense  saving  in  the  expenditure  of  the  University 
funds,  greatly  improved  and  extended  collegiate  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  country,  and  consolidated  in  one  har¬ 
monious  whole,  our  entire  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the  University  ? 

Dr.  Wilson’s  Professorship  and  the  true  collegiate  method 

of  teaching  the  English  language  and  literature. 

Thus  submitting  my  plan  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  1  beg  to  remark  for  a  moment  on  two 
points  incidently  connected  with  the  subject.  Dr. 
Wilson  seemed  displeased  that  I  should  compare  his 
lectures  on  the  English  Language  and  Literature  with 
the  teachings  of  the  grammar  school,  and  consoled 
himself,  end  sought  to  amuse  the  Committee  with  the 
idea,  that  I  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
lectures  of  a  college  Professor  and  the  teachings  of  a 
grammar  school  master.  I  only  judged  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Dr.  Wilson’s  lectures  on  Eng  ish  Literature 
by  h  is  text-book,  which  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the 
grammar  schools  ;  and  I  presume  there  are  not  a  few 
masters  of  grammar  schools  who  are  quite  as  compe¬ 
tent  to  teach  the  English  language  and  literature  as 
Dr.  Wilson  himself.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  in¬ 
sensible  that  the  English  language  should  be  differ¬ 
ently  taught  in  the, grammar  school  and  the  col’ege.  In 
the  former  it  should  be  taught,  if  I  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  synthetically — beginning  with  the  elements 
of  words,  puttinj?  them  together,  tracing  them  up  to 
their  Latin  and  Greek  origin,  or  other  foreign  origin, 
as  streams  to  their  fountains,  and  then  combining,  ar¬ 
ranging  and  applying  them  to  practical  purposes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  i  hilosopby  of  language.  In  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  chair,  the  analytic  method  should  be  adopted, 
and  the  process  should  commence  with  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  words  and  literature  of 
which  should  be  traced  downward  and  pursued  in  all 
their  intricate  and  various  interminglings  with  our 
own  language  and  literature,  forming  its  very  warp 
and  woof.  This,  I  submit,  is  the  true  method  of  stu¬ 
dying  the  English  language  and  literature  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  colhgiate  education  ;  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Cook’s  view,  when  be  said  the 
other  day  that  he  would  like  to  have  both  a  Greek  and 
Latin  Professor,  who  would  teach  Greek  and  Latin, 
not  in  the  style  of  the  grammar  school,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sound  philology,  exhibiting  the  words,  the 
imagery,  the  philosophy,  the  literature,  the  very  spirit 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  most  that  is  refined,  noble, 
elegant  and  beautiful  in  our  own  language  and  liter¬ 
ature.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Burkes  and  Peels, 
and  Macaulays  and  Gladstones,  studied  the  English 


language  and  literature  at  college,  and  not  by  attend¬ 
ing  such  lectures  as  Dr.  Wilson’s,  or  studying  his 
chosen  text-book,  Spaulding’s  English  Literature — the 
standard  text-book  of  seminaries  for  young  ladies  as 
well  as  of  grammar  schools.  Dr.  Wilson  will  now 
understand  why  I  attach  little  value  to  bis  professor¬ 
ship  in  University  College,  and  whether  I  can  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  appropriate  teachings  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  and  the  college.*  The  professor  who  serves 
as  the  electric  telegraph  to  communicate  to  his  stu¬ 
dents  the  very  mind  of  the  ancient  world  in  the  devel¬ 
opments  of  their  own  language  and  literature,  is  a 
better  teacher  of  the  English  language  and  literature 
than  another  professor  who  teaches  English  litera¬ 
ture  from  Spaulding's  Compend  and  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  from  Craik's  Outlines. 

Small  Expense  required  for  University  buildings  ;  Euro¬ 
pean  examples  ;  Expenses  of  celebrations  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Normal  School  buildings. 

Another  remark  I  beg  to  make,  relates  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  University  buildings.  It  has  been  said  that 
I  was  present  at  the  Senate  in  March  1854,  wh^n  Chief 
Justice  Draper  prepared  an  address  to  the  Governor 
General  for  a  grant  to  erect  the  buildings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  I  may  have  been  present,  though  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it,  nor  of  the  contents  of  the  address 
referred  to  ;  but  if  I  were  present,  it  must  have  been 
that  I  made  the  suggestion,  as  the  only  suitable  oc¬ 
casion  for  such  a  suggestion,  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Morrison^  who  only  attended  the  Senate  two  or  three 
times,  recollects  having  been  made — namely,  that 
Upper  Canada  College  buildings  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  University  College,  and  the  Masters  be  appointed 
to  Masterships  of  Grammer  Schools,  with  such  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  Upper  Canada  College  endowment  as 
would  secure  them  against  personal  loss  from  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  that  institution,  and  the  application  of 
its  revenues  to  augment  the  Grammer  School  Fund. 
At  all  events,  my  letter  to  Mr.  Eincks,  July,  1852,  when 
I  proposed  the  sum  of  £6,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
University  building,  shows  that  my  views  were  more 
econmical  at  that  time  than  even  now.  It  may  at 
first  thought  appear  strapge  in  these  dnys  of  large  ex¬ 
penditures,  how  BO  small  a  sum  should  be  sufficient 
for  such  a  purpose  ;  but  it  will  not  appear  so  strange 
if  we  consider  the  true  objects  cf  the  University,  and 
that  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  has  no  separate 
building,  has  only  a  Secretary  wi.h  a  salary  of  £350, 
with  “  Incidentals,  Office  Expenses,  Postage,  Messen¬ 
gers,  Advertisements,  &c.,”  amounting  to  £180,”  and 
“Exhibitions,  Prizes  and  Medals,”  amounting  to  £475  : 
in  all  for  Office  Charges,  £1,005  ;  nor  will  the  sum  I 
proposed  appear  small  even  for  a  building  accom¬ 
modating  the  sevoial  Professorships  and  Lt  clureships 
I  suggested,  when  you  consider  how  plain  and  inex¬ 
pensive  and  variously  used  are  the  lecture-rooms  of 
Professors  in  the  Universities  at  Leipsic,  Halle,  Bonn, 
(where  Prince  Albert  was  educate^,)  and  in  Paris,  at 
the  Sorbonne, and  the  College  de  France,  where  I  have 
attended  lectures,  by  Duprets.  Michelet^  Girardm^  Michel 
Chevalier  and  others,  including  Arago  at  the  Obser- 
vatoire,  with  Humboldt  for  a  regular  auditor.  The 
lecture-room  or  theatre  for  lectures  in  Chemis’ry  and 
Natural  Philosphy  was  large,  as  were  those  for  the 
popular  lectures  in  History  and  French  Literature  and 
Eloquence,  but  with  no  other  furniture  than  forms  or 
straw-bottom  chairs.  I  have  heard  Leverrier^  the 


*  “lam  extremely  .'sceptical  as  the  real  v.alue  of  public  oval 
teaching  on  such  a  subject  as  mine  (modern  history.^  If  Abelard 
were  living  now.  I  believe  be  would  address  bis  instructions,  not 
to  the  ears  of  thousands  crowded  round  his  chair,  but  to  the  eyes 
of  myriads  reading  them  in  studious  seclusion.” — Sir  James  Ste¬ 
phen, 
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famous  mathematician  and  astronomer,  lecture  in  a 
room  not  more  than  twice  as  large  as  this  Committee 
room,  and  with  furniture  not  costing  half  as  much  ; 
and  in  the  same  room  I  have  heard  lectures  in  Miner¬ 
alogy  and  Geology.  I  have  heard  no  less  than 
six  different  professors  in  as  many  different  courses 
in  the  same  lecture-room,  lecturing  different 
hours  of  the  day  and  on  different  days  in  the 
week.  The  great  men  of  Europe  give  greatness  to  the 
plain  and  unpretendi’^g  places  whence  they  pour  forth 
the  treasures  of  profound  learning  and  mighty  intellect; 
but  Dr.  Wilson,  as  the  representative  of  Toronto  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  insists  upon  “  stone  and  marble” 
magnificence  as  essential  to  a  great  people,  and,  of 
course,  to  great  Professors  and  great  lectures  in  “  this 
Canada  of  ours;”  and  thus  are  ourUniversitjFunds  frit¬ 
tered  away  by  hundreds  of  thoueads  ofdollars  upon  the 
“  material  and  the  inanimate  at  the  expense  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  the  moral.”  Mr.  Langton  thought  that 
some  $1,800  was  not  too  large  a  sum  for  the  the  cere¬ 
monial  of  laying  the  top  stone  of  the  University 
buildings.  The  Governor  General,  Lord  Elgin,  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Normal  School  buildings  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  ceremony  cost  just  £20,  and  that 
for  scaffolding;  and  Sir  John  B.  Robinson  opened  the 
building  when  finished,  with  a  noble  address,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly,  and  the  ceremony  cost 
the  expense  of  gas  to  illuminate  the  edifice. 

Two  questions  for  decision. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  submit  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  decision  of  the  Committee  is  not  my  merits 
or  demerits,  although  the  latter  have  been  brought 
before  you  day  after  day  at  great  length,  in  various 
forms,  and  with  various  ability.  Nor  do  I  think  the 
merits  or  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  petitioner 
who  have  been  so  severely  reflected  upon,  are  th 
grave  subjects  of  your  deliberation  and  decision.  The 
great  question,  I  submit,  which  demands  your  atten¬ 
tion,  is.  What  should  be  done  to  correct  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  evils  of  the  past,  and  make  legal  and  effectual 
provision  for  a  system  of  liberal  education  in  Upper 
Canada  ?  Sir,  the  very  advocates  of  the  present 
system  have  conceded  nearly  all  that  has  been  urged, 
nearly  all  that  has  been  complained  of  or  demanded, 
except  they  still  insist  upon  the  monopoly  of  the  money. 
They  have  conceded  that  the  Senate  is  not  properly 
constitued.  They  have  conceded  that  they  have 
reduced  the  curriculum.  They  admit  that  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  ought  not  to  be  the  examiners  of  their  own 
students,  but  justify  the  practice  in  their  case  on  the 
ground  of  circumstances  of  necessity.  'J  hey  have 
admitted  that  there  are  needless  Professorships  in 
University  College.  They  admit  that  expenses  may 
be  reduced  ;  end  Mr.  Langton  says  that  some  of  them 
have  already  been  cut  down. 

Respect  due  to  the  sentiments  of  large  religious  communities; 

growing  public  sentimant ;  a  monopoly  to  be  dreaded. 

Then,  Sir,  I  would  ask  whether  respect  is  not  due  to 
the  sentiments  of  large  religious  bodies  in  this  country, 
and  whether  the  statesman  and  patriot  should  not 
take  into  consideration  the  feelings  of  people  who 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
Province  ?  No  one  can  conceive  the  progress  which 
the  agitation  of  this  question  has  already  made  in 
Upper  Canada,  its  influence  on  the  people,  the  strength 
of  public  sentiment  it  evokes.  When  the  agitation 
commenced,  a  few  months  ago,  it  was  said  “  Oh,  it  is 
only  the  doings  of  a  few  Methodist  Preachers,  and 
will  Boon  die  a  natural  death.”  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  Why,  that  16  district  conventions  and  250 
quarterly  meetings,  of  the  official  laity  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  with  but  one  exception,  in  the  County  of 


Prince  Edward,  and  then,  by  a  mere  accident,  have 
all  supported  the  views  which  have  been  submitted 
for  your  consideration  this  day.  There  always  have 
been  and  always  will  be  exceptions  in  such  cases  ; 
but  such  unity  never  existed  in  the  religions  body  on 
any  public  question  at  any  former  time,  although  it 
was  said  the  agitators  were  only  a  smail  portion  of 
the  preachers,  with  whom  the  Wesleyan  body  at  large 
did  not  sympathize.  That  statement  you  see  was  a 
great  mistake  ;  while  you  find  that  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  largs  portion  of  the 
Church  of  England,  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  body.  And,  Sir,  this  is  only  the  commencement. 
If  the  discussions  of  the  past  year  should  continue 
for  another,  there  will  be  a  body  of  feeling  in  Upper 
Canada  such  as  there  has  not  been  on  any  subject 
since  the  agitation  of  the  Clergy  Reserve  question — 
merely  from  the  fact  that  this  subject  goes  home  to 
the  consciences  and  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  the  best  and  holiest  feelings  of  fathers 
and  mothers  throughout  the  land.  I  ask  whether  the 
decision  of  this  Committee  should  not  give  equal  justice 
to  all  parties  and  classes  in  the  community,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  works  ?  The  sentiment  of  our 
country  has  ever  been  against  monopolies.  Even  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Toronto  University  say  they  wished 
to  prevent  Upper  Canada  College  from  becoming  a 
monopoly.  Sir,  there  may  be  a  non-denominational 
as  well  as  a  denominational  monopoly,  and  equally 
hateful  to  the  country,  destitute,  as  it  must  be,  of  all 
the  ties  and  aspirations  which  religious  feelings  create. 

A  non-denominational  College  for  those  who  desire  one, 
but  equally  Denominational  Colleges  for  others  who 
show  their  faith  by  works. 

Among  the  several  denominations  in  the  land,  some 
have  expressed  their  views  in  favour  of  a  non-deno¬ 
minational  college,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  Dr.  Cook, 
regarding  a  non-denominational  college  only  as  ‘ob¬ 
jectionable.’  I  admit  that  there  ought  to  be  a  non- 
denominational  college.  Sir,  let  those  people  have 
one,  and  if  they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it  themselves, 
let  the  institution  now  established  be  perpetuated  and 
supported  for  them;  but  at  the  same  time,  let  the 
views  and  feelings  of  other  classes  of  cur  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  be  consulted,  who  do  not  rely  upon  the  State 
for  everything,  but  who  erect  their  own  buildings,  de¬ 
fray  a  large  portion  of  their  expenses,  >'nd  prove  by 
liberal  subscriptions  the  sincerity  of  their  professions, 
while  the  non-denominational  people  contribute  not 
one  cent  towards  the  erection  or  support  of  their  col¬ 
lege.  I  ask  if  the  State  is  to  ignore  the  former,  and 
exclusively  patronize  the  latter?  Are  the  Wesleyan 
people  especially  to  stand  impugned  and  impeached 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  country 
as  the  friends  of  ignorance,  or  the  promoters  of  social 
evil,  when,  prior  to  all  other  efforts  of  the  kind,  they 
commenced,  in  1832,  to  erect  a  college  building  which 
is  respectable  at  the  present  day?  Sir,  no  one  can 
conceive  the  labours  and  efforts  requisite  to  establish 
such  an  institution,  and  so  much  needed  at  that  day; 
no  one  can  conceive  the  difficulty  encountered  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  Royal  Charter  for  it  in  1836;  and  the  mor¬ 
tifications  and  hardships  in  soliciting  donations  and 
subscriptions  in  England  to  the  amount  of  $25,000; 
and  few  can  estimate  the  blessings  the  college  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  country  in  educating  and  largely 
forming  the  character  of  some  thousands  of  Canadian 
youths;  nearly  all  of  whom  have  illustrated  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  a  religious  and  liberal  institution  of  learning, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  risen  to  dis¬ 
tinction  in  different  professions  and  employments.  In 
the  presence  of  such  facts,  and  of  the  past  of  this 
country,  I  ask  if  the  Wesleyan  body  are  to  be  im- 
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pugned  as  they  have  been  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  are 
they  to  be  repelled  rather  than  respected  by  their 
country’s  representatives  ?  Are  they  to  be  treated 
thus,  not  by  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  during  the  infancy  and  growth  ot 
our  Canadian  life  and  civilization,  but  by  those  who 
only  come  here  for  the  sake  of  the  salaries  they  enjoy? 

Characteristics  of  a  true  University  system. 

In  the  last  place,  I  submit  that  the  Committee 
should  look  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  possess¬ 
ing  the  elements  of  unity,  comprehensiveness,  solidity, 
economy,  and  permanence.  It  is  only  in  the  union 
and  comprehension  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
you  have  a  guarantee  for  the  solidity  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  your  institutions. 

Attempts  to  destroy  individual  character;  a  calumny  re¬ 
futed. 

One  thing  more.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
Committee  that  its  time,  for  the  last  four  or  five  days, 
has  been  occupied,  not  in  the  investigation  of  these 
principles,  but  by  attempts  to  destroy  what  is  dearer 
to  me  than  life,  in  order  to  crush  the  cause  with  which 
I  am  identified;  and  a  scene  has  been  enacted  here, 
somewhat  resembling  that  which  took  place  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  committee  room,  at  Toronto,  in  regard  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Inspector  General.  Every  single  forgetfulness  or 
omission  of  mine  has  been  magnified  and  tortured  in 
every  possible  way,  to  destroy  my  reputation  for  in¬ 
tegrity  and  my  standing  in  the  country.  A  newspaper 
in  Toronto,  whese  editor-in-chief  is  a  man  of  very 
great  notoriety,  has  said,  since  the  commencement  of 
this  inquiry,  that,  in  my  early  days,  I  made  mercenary 
approaches  to  another  church,  but  was  indignantly 
repelled,  and  hence  my  present  position.  I  showec 
the  other  day  that  I  might  have  occupied  the  place 
of  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  which  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  now  holds,  had  I  desired  (and  the  proposal  was 
made  to  me  after  my  return  from  Europe  in  1856), 
and  I  have  similar  records  to  prove  that  in  1825,  after 
the  commencement  of  my  Wesleyan  ministry,  I  hac 
the  authoritative  offer  of  admission  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Church  of  England.  My  objection,  and  my  sole 
objection  was,  that  my  early  religious  principles  and 
feelings  were  wholly  owing  to  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Methodist  people,  and  I  had  been  providentially 
called  to  labour  among  them  ;  not  that  I  djd  not  love 
the  Church  of  England.  Those  were  ‘saddlebag  days,’ 
and  I  used  to  carry  in  my  saddlebags  two  books,  to 
which  I  am  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  two 
books  in  the  English  language,  except  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  namely,  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Homilies  of 
the  Church  of  England.  At  this  very  day.  Sir,  though 
I  have  often  opposed  the  exclusive  assumptions  of 
some  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  only  love 
it  less  than  the  Church  with  which  I  am  immediately 
associated. 

An  individual  helper,  not  the  leader  in  the  present  move¬ 
ment. 

I  have  been  charged  wtth  being  the  leader  of  the 
present  movement.  I  am  entitled  to  no  such  honor. 
If  I  have  written  a  line  it  has  been  as  the  amanuensis 
of  my  ecclesiastical  superiors;  if  I  have  done  anything, 
it  has  been  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  those 
whom  I  love  and  honor;  and  my  attachment  to  the 
Wesleyan  body,  and  the  associations  and  doings  of 
my  early  years,  have  been  appealed  to,  as  a  ground 
of  claim  for  my  humble  aid  in  connection  with  this 
movement.  Sir,  the  Wesleyan  people,  plain  and  hum¬ 
ble  as  they  were,  did  me  good  in  my  youth,  and  I 
will  not  abandon  them  in  my  old  age. 


Conclusion. 

I  have  only  further  to  add,  that  whatever  may  be 
my  shortcomings,  and  even  sins,  I  can  say  with  troth 
that  I  love  my  country;  that  by  habit  of  thought,  by 
association,  by  every  possible  sympathy  I  could  awaken 
in  my  breast,  I  have  sought  to  increase  my  nfTection 
for  my  native  land.  I  have  endeavoured  to  invest  it 
with  a  sort  of  personality,  to  place  it  before  me  as  an 
individual,  beautiful  in  its  proportions,  as  well  as 
vigorous  in  all  the  elements  of  its  constitution,  and 
iobing  sight  of  all  distinction  of  classes,  sects,  and 
parties,  to  ask  myself,  in  the  presence  of  that  Being, 
before  whom  I  shall  shortly  stand,  what  I  could  do 
most  for  my  country’s  welfare,  how  I  could  contribute 
most  to  found  a  system  of  education  that  would  give 
to  Canada,  when  I  should  be  no  more,  a  career  of 
splendour  which  will  make  its  people  proud  of  it.  1 
may  adopt  the  words  of  a  poet — though  they  be  not 
very  poetical: — 

‘Sweet  place  of  my  kindred,  blest  land  of  my  birth, 

The  fairest,  the  purest,  the  dearest  on  earth; 

Where’er  I  may  roam,  where’er  1  may  be. 

My  spirit  instinctively  turns  unto  thee.’ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  course  of  proceeding 
adopted  towards  me  in  this  inquiry,  I  bear  enmity  to 
no  man;  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  the  decision  of  the  committee,  I  hope 
that  during  the  few  years  I  have  to  live,  I  shall  act 
consistently  with  the  past,  and  still  endeavour  to 
build  up  a  country  that  will  be  dis  inguished  in  its 
religious,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  even  political 
institutions  and  character;  to  assist  in  erect  ng  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  intellectual  progress  and  power,  on  which 
future  ages  may  look  back  with  respect  and  gratitude, 
and  thus  to  help,  in  some  humble  degree,  to  place 
our  beloved  Canada  among  the  foremost  nations  of  th 
earth.  e 


Document  accompanying  Dr.  DyersorCs  Reply 
to  Mi\  Langton  and  Dr.  W%  son,  being  eco- 
tracts  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Hon, 
F.  Hincks,  containing  a  pin  7i  of  a  Provincial 
University,  including  denominational  Col¬ 
leges,  in  connection  vAih  our  present  Common 
School  System. 

Toronto,  22ad  July,  1852. 

Dear  Sir — According  to  promise  I  now  proceed  to 
state  in  writing  the  result  of  my  observations  and 
reflections  on  that  part  of  the  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  Upper  Canada,  which  relates  to  a  Pro¬ 
vincial  University,  and  to  University  Colleges. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  of  the 
views  and  suggestions  I  venture  to  submit,  I  beg  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

Light  in  which  the  question  should  be  viewed. 

I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  and 
discuss  public  questions  in  a  provincial,  rather  than  a 
denominational  point  of  view,  in  reference  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  large,  and  not  upon  those  of  particular  reli¬ 
gious  persuasions,  as  distinct  from  public  interests,  or 
upon  the  interests  of  any  one  religious  persuasion 
more  than  those  of  another.  And  this  I  think  is  the 
true  diflerence  between  a  mere  sectarian  and  patriot  ; 
between  considering  the  institutions  and  legislation 
and  government  of  a  conntry  in  a  sectarian  or  pa- 
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triotic  spirit.  The  one  places  his  sect  above  his 
country,  and  supports  or  opposes  every  public  law 
or  measure  of  government,  ju&t  as  it  may  or  may  noi 
promote  the  interests  of  his  own  sect,  irrespective  oi 
puolic  interests,  and  in  rivalship  with  those  of  otlier 
sects  ;  the  other  views  the  well-being  of  the  country 
as  the  great  end  to  be  proposed  and  pursued,  and  the 
sects  as  among  the  instrumentalities  tributary  to  that 
end.  Some,  indeed,  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of 
viewing  all  the  religious  persuasions  as  evils  to  bt 
dreaded  and  as  far  us  possible  proscribed,  rather  than 
as  distinct  agencies  more  or  less  promo  ive  of  morality 
and  virtue,  and  their  rivalships  tending  to  stimulate 
to  greater  activity,  and,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  more 
benedcial  than  injurious. 

Regard  to  the  state  and  religious  character  of 

the  country. 

My  second  preliminary  remark  is,  that  as  the  e  I- 
ncational  as  well  as  other  iustiiuiious  of  a  country 
must  have  reference  to,  and  be  greatly  modified  b)- 
its  social  state  and  character  ;  so  in  the  collegiate,  ns 
well  as  elementary  department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  religious  persuasions  of  the  country  cannot  be 
disregarded,  as  they  form  some  of  the  mostpowerfu; 
and  important  of  the  social  elements  which  enter  in¬ 
to  the  constitution  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  of  the  couui.ry.  In  Upper  Can¬ 
ada,  tne  number  of  persons  who  would  theoretically 
or  practically  exclude  Christianity  in  all  its  forms  as 
an  essential  element  in  the  education  of  the  country, 
is  exceedingly  small ;  and  to  base  any  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  upon  the  sentiment  of  such  persons 
will  inevitably  ensure  their  abandoome  .t  and  rejec 
tion  by  the  people  at  large.  A  system  of  education, 
whether  collegiate  or  elementary,  wnicn  ignores  the 
religious  sentiments  of  a  people,  cannot  prosper  or 
long  exist  among  them  except  by  coercion. 

Defect j  as  to  religious  instruction  and  oversight. 

Taeu  there  is  the  fac. — and  a  painful  fact  it  is — 
that  whether  a  student  keeps  or  violates  the  Sabbatu 
— attends  worship  or  frequents  taverns — is  virtuous 
or  viCiOUf — is  no  matter  of  concern  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  in  respect  to  the  oversight  of  which  eacn  stu¬ 
dent  may  say,  as  if  he  were  in  the  land  of  pagan 
darkness  and  death,  “  no  man  careth  for  my  soul.”  1 
do  not  think  this  need  be  so,  constituted  as  ihe  Uni¬ 
versity  now  is  ;  it  is  not  so  in  the  admini  tration  oi 
the  Provincial  Normal  School.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  few  parents  in  Upper  Canada,  would  entrust 
their  sons  from  home,  and  during  the  most  eventfuf 
years  of  their  educational  training,  under  ihe  care  of 
any  institution  whose  authority  and  oversight  never 
extended  to  those  principles,  habits  and  dispositions, 
without  which  the  best  educated  man  is  but  an  ac¬ 
complished  knave,  and  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing 
to  a  community. 

JE'xpertments  of  the  present  system. 

If  an  examination  was  instituted,  it  would  also  be 
found  that  comparing  the  annual  expenditure  of  Uni¬ 
versity  graduates,  more  than  twice  as  large  a  sum  has 
been  expended,  as  would  have  been  required  to  send 
each  of  the  graduates  to  the  best  University  in 
America  or  Europe,  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  his 
journeys,  residence,  books,  lectures,  clothing,  &c.,  &c. 

No  reason  for  continuing  such  a  system. 

Under  these  circumstances,  1  see  no  economical  or 


public  grounds  on  which  the  present  system  of  Uni¬ 
versity  expenditure  and  instruction  can  be  justified  • 
nor  do  1  think  the  public  feeling,  when  the  suifiect 
come-  to  be  discussed,  will  suffer  such  an  application 
or  rather  waste  ot  the  most  splendid  Uuivers'ty  en¬ 
dow. .icnt  in  America,  to  be  perpetuated.  As  now 
expended,  this  endowment  is  injurious  rather  than 
advantageous  to  all  the  leading  religious  persuasions 
of  the  Province  j  and  self-defence,  as  well  as  other 
considerations,  will  prompt  them  to  unite  with  that 
portion  of  the  people  who  deem  no  State  University 
endowment  necessary,  to  abolish  it  altogether,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  purposes  of  common  educa¬ 
tion. 

2he  question  to  he  considered. 

The  question  then  arises,  in  what  way  can  the  Uni¬ 
versity  endowment  be  applied,  so  as  to  render  it  most 
useful  to  the  country  at  large,  and  so  as  to  interest 
all  classes  in  perpetuating  it  inviolate  for  the  purpo¬ 
ses  originally  contemplated,  by  their  deriving  mani¬ 
fest  advantages  from  its  application. 

RecogniVwn  of  the  principle  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  and  oversight  essential. 

The  first  step  to  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished  is,  that  the  system  of  University  education  to 
which  the  endowment  should  be  inviolably  applied, 
should  be  such  as  will  receive  the  approval  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  especially  of 
ihe  better  educated  classes.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  the  recognition  of  a  principle  regarded  as  impor¬ 
tant  and  vital  by  more  than  nine-tenths  of  ihe  peo¬ 
ple — aamely,  religious  instruction  and  overs  ght  iorm- 
ing  an  esseniial  part  of  the  education  of  tne  youth 
of  the  country.  I  believe  that  no  attempt  to  deny, 

■  o  counteract,  or  evade  the  recognition  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  principl  ■,  can  succeed,  in  respect  to  either 
Common  School  or  University  Education.  I  lay  it 
down  then  as  a  fuadaraent»l  principle,  that  religious 
instruction  must  form  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  our  country,  and  that  that  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  given  by  the  several  religious  persua¬ 
sions  to  their  youth  respectively.  The  Common 
Schools  are,  as  a  general  rules,  brought  within  an 
hour  s  walk  of  each  family  in  the  land  ;  and  therefore 
ihe  oversight  and  duties  of  the  parents  and  pastors 
of  the  children  attending  these  schools,  are  not,  in 
the  least,  suspended  or  interfered  with.  The  consti- 
tutiou  or  or  Jer  of  discipline  and  liturgy  of  each  re¬ 
ligious  persuasion,  enjoins  upon  its  clergy  and  mem¬ 
bers  to  teach  their  children  the  summary  of  religious 
faith  and  practice  required  to  be  taught  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  members  of  each  persuasion.  To  re¬ 
quire,  therefore,  any  sort  of  denominarional  teaching 
la  Common  Day  Schools,  is  not  only  a  work  of  su¬ 
pererogation,  but  a  direct  interference  with  the  litur¬ 
gical  or  diacipHuary  codes  and  functions  of  each  re¬ 
ligious  persuasion,  and  providing  by  law  for  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  clerical  and  parental  duties,  by  transferring 
those  duties  to  the  Common  School  teacher,  and  thus 
sanctioning  immoralities  in  pastors  and  parents 
which  ujusr,  in  a  high  degree,  be  injurious  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  public  morals.  The  cry  for  denominational 
day  ScQools  that  has  been  raised  by  two  or  three 
ecclesiastics  in  Upper  Canada,  is  as  senseless  as  it  is 
unpatriotic  and  selfish.  It  is  a  barefaced  demand 
that  the  school  master  shall  do  the  work  of  the 
clergyman,  and  that  the  School  master  shall  do  the 


’iK’ork  of  the  clergyman,  and  that  the  State  shall  pay 
him  for  it  ;  a  scheme  under  which  the  expenses  of 
educating  the  whole  people  would  be  multiplied  many 
fold,  and  under  which  a  large  portion  of  the  poor 
youth  of  the  country  would  be  left  wit  hout  any  means 
of  education  upon  terms  within  reach  of  the  pecu¬ 
niary  re.-'ources  of  their  parents,  unless  at  the  expens‘d* 
of  their  religious  faith.  Economy  as  well  as  patriot 
ism  requires  the  schools  for  all  to  be  open  to  all  up¬ 
on  equal  terms,  and  upon  principles  common  to  al  — 
leaving  to  each  religious  (.ersuasion  the  performance 
of  its  own  recognized  and  appropriate  duties  in  the 
relisirious  teaching  of  its  own  youth.  In  such  schools 
the  children  can  be  with  the  teacher  only  from  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  four  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  five  or  six  days  in  the  week ;  while  during  each 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  whole  of  each  Sabbath, 
they  are  with  their  parents  or  pastors,  and  these  are  the 
portions  of  time  which  usage  and  ecclesiastical  laws 
prescribe  for  religious  studies  and  instruction,  and  for 
which  the  teacher,  who  only  sees  the  children  daring 
six  or  seven  of  the  working  hours  of  each  secular  day 
of  the  week,  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  and 
with  which  he  cannot  be  burthened  to  the  advantage 
of  the  children,  or  without  criminal  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  r  parents  and  pastors.  I  cannot  there¬ 
fore  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  provide  denominational  teaching  to  the  pupils  in 
the  common  day  schools,  any  more  than  it  is  its  duty 
to  provide  for  their  daily  food  and  raiment,  or  a  pi;  ce 
of  worship  and  preaching  for  them  on  the  Sabbath. 

How  this  principle  is  to  be  applied  in  Academic'^ 

and  Colleges^  and  first  reason  for  Public 

Aid  to  such  Institutions. 

But  in  respect  to  Academies  and  Colleges  the  case 
is  ditfereut.  There  are  institutions  which  cannot  be 
brought  within  an  hour’s  walk  of  but  very  few  of 
those  who  wish  and  are  able  to  resort  to  them. 
Youth,  in  order  to  attenJ  such  institutions,  must,  -as  a 
general  rule,  leave  their  homes,  and  be  taken  from 
the  daily  oversight  and  instructions  of  their  parents 
and  pastors.  During  this  part  and  peri  d  of  their 
education,  the  duties  of  parental  and  pastoral  care 
and  instruction  must  be  suspended,  or  provision  must 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  Academies  and  Col 
legit's  fur  such  overs'ght  and  instruction.  Youth  at¬ 
tending  such  Institution?,  are  at  an  age  when  they  are 
most  exposed  to  teinp‘a*ion — most  need  the  best 
counsels  in  religion  and  moral? — are  pursuing  studies 
which  most  involve  the  principles  of  human  action, 
and  the  duties  and  relations  of  human  liie.  At  such 
a  period  and  under  such  circumstances,  youth  need 
the  exercise  of  all  that  is  tender  and  vigilant  in  pa¬ 
rental  affection,  and  all  that  is  wise  in  pastoral  over¬ 
sight  ,  yet  they  are  far  removed  both  fiom  their 
parents  and  pastors.  Hence  what  is  supplied  by  the 
parent  and  pastor  at  home,  must  be  provided  in  coo- 
nectioD  with  the  Academy  and  College  abroad.  And 
therefore  the  same  reason  which  condemns  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  denominational  common  schools,  justifies 
the  es'ablishmeut  of  denominational  Academies  and 
Colleges,  in  connection  with  which  the  duties  of  the 
parent  and  the  pastor  can  be  best  discharged.  It  is 
therefore  absurd  to  suppose,  as  some  have  contended, 
that  if  we  discountenance  denominational  common 
schools,  we  must  condemn  denomina  ional  Academies 
and  Colleges.  There  are  scarcely  as  many  persons 
in  Upper  Canada  in  favor  of  the  former,  as  would 


form  a  considerable  party  in  any  one  Church— espe¬ 
cially  in  any  Protestant  Church — much  less  in  the 
country  at  large  ;  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
country  are  supporters  of  the  latter. 

Second  reason  for  public  aid  to  Denominational 

Colleges. 

Aiding  denominational  Colleges  is  also  acting,  in 
another  respect,  upon  the  principle  on  which  aid  is 
given  to  Common  Schools,  namely,  local  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  same  object.  No  aid  is  given  to  a  de¬ 
nominational  College  until  after  a  large  outlay  has 
been  made  by  its  projectors  in  the  procuring  of 
premises,  erection  or  procuring  of  buildings,  and  the 
employment  of  professors  and  teachers — evincive  of 
the  intelligence,  disposition  and  exertions  of  a  large 
section  of  the  conJmuuity  to  establish  and  sustain 
such  institution. 

Third  reason  for  public  aid  to  Denominational 

Colleges, 

There  is  another  reason  for  publ’c  aid  to  denomi¬ 
national  Colleges,  based  also  upon  the  principle  upon 
which  aid  is  given  to  Common  Schooli  and  other 
literary  institutions.  It  is  that  such  aid  is  given  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  literature  alone.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  endow  or  aid  denominational  col¬ 
leges  for  denominational  purposes  ;  but  because  such 
Colleges  are  the  most  efficient  and  available  agencies 
for  encouraging  and  extending  the  study  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  recommended  to  give  Legislative  aid  to  any 
Theological  Seminaries,  or  for  the  support  of  theo¬ 
logical  professors  in  an^  of  the  denominational  Col¬ 
leges  ;  nay,  it  may  be  proper  and  expedient  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  in  case  any  of  the  Colleges  to  which 
Legislative  aid  is  given,  have  or  shall  have  theologi¬ 
cal  professors,  no  part  of  the  aid  thus  given  shall  be 
expended  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  such  profes¬ 
sors,  and  that  their  salaries  shall  be  provided  for 
from  sources  independent  of  the  literary  funds  of  such 
Colleges. 

Fourth  reason  for  public  aid  to  De'nominational 

Colleges. 

This  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  me  to  com¬ 
mand  itself  with  equal  force  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
Every  person  must  admit  the  desirableness  and  im¬ 
portance  of  expending  the  University  Education 
Fund  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  I  think  few  can 
deny  or  doubt  that  it  has  hitherto  been  expended  to 
the  least,  or  rather  to  the  worst  advantage.  The 
number  of  professors  iu  the  Faculty  of  Arts — that  is, 
iu  the  College  proper  for  the  under-graduates — has 
never  exceeded  four  ;  aud  it  has  always  been  main¬ 
tained  that  the  duties  of  that  Collegiate  department 
of  the  University  have  been  as  efficiently  performed 
as  in  any  of  the  Colleges  of  the  English  Universities. 
As  to  the  Faculty  of  law  and  Medicine  (there  being 
one  professor  in  the  former,  and  seven  in  the  latter,) 
they, are  mere  appendages  to  the  University,  consum¬ 
ing  its  funds.  Attendance  on  the  lectures  in  either 
of  these  Faculties,  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts  ;  they  exist  for 
any  young  men  who  may  be  studying  for  either  pro¬ 
fession,  and  are  not  so  numerously  attended  as  other 
schools  of  law  and  Medicine  in  Toronto,  that  receive 
no  Legislative  aid.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  Faculties  as  now  constituted,  is  of  any 
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advantage  to  the  country,  or  is  desired  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  generally  of  the  Professions  of  Law  and  Medi¬ 
cine. 

f 

Objection  that  you  are  endowing  Sectarianism 

answered. 

This  view  appears  to  me  so  irresistibly  conclusive, 
that  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it ;  but  will  advert 
for  a  moment  to  two  objections  which  may  be  made 
to  the  proposed  system  of  aiding  denominational 
colleges.  The  one  objection  is,  that  you  are  thereby 
endowing  sectarianism.  This  oft  repeated  objection 
is  only  a  superficial  fallacy — a  fallacy  consisting  of  a 
mere  play  upon  words.  Now  to  endow  sectarianism 
is  a  very  different  thing  frpm  aiding  sectarians  to  do 
what  is  promotive  of  thfe'^nterests  of  all  classes  of 
society.  If  a  legislative  grant  were  made  to  a  bene¬ 
volent  society  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  Kome, 
or  the  Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  or  Baptist  Church, 
to  relieve  sick  and  pauper^immigrants,  would  it  be  en¬ 
dowing  sectarianism,  or  employing  the  already  organ¬ 
ized  agency  of  a  sect  to  promote  a  public  object  ? 
The  grants  to  denominational  colleges  are  not  to 
support  those  who  are  preaching  sectarianism,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  it  ;  but  supporting  those 
who  indeed  hold  and  act  upon  the  doctrines  of  some 
sect,  yet  supporting  them  as  teachers  of  the  English 
and  other  languages,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  &c., 
in  which  there  is  no  religious,  nor  political  sectarian¬ 
ism.  It  is  true  the  religious  persuasion  whose  col¬ 
lege  may  be  thus  aided,  may  and  probably  will 
derive  advantage  from  any  contribution  or  grant 
which  may  increase  its  efficiency  ;  but  that  advan¬ 
tage  is  chiefly  indirect  and  remote.  So  may  a 
religious  body  derive  some  advantage  from  any 
College  which  affords  facilities  for  the  education  of 
its  youth,  or  from  a  government  and  laws  which 
facilitate  its  labor's.  There  are  also  two  facts  in¬ 
volved  in  the  question  which  cannot  be  overlooked  ; 
the  one  is,  that  the  denomination  whose  college  may 
be  aided,  has  largely  contributed  to  the  same  object, 
and  assumes  all  the  responsibility  and  labour  of  car¬ 
rying  it  into  effect  The  second  is,  that  the  religious 
sects  are  the  only  actual  and  probable  agencies  in 
inculcating  and  maintaining  the  Christian  morals  of 
the  country,  and  without  which  the  country  would 
be  without  the  first  elements  of  civilization  and  in  a 
state  of  anarchy  if  not  barbarism.  These  facts  the 
objector  cannot  deny,  though  he  may  seek  to  sup¬ 
press  them.  The  real  question  for  the  consideration 
of  the  statesman  and  philanthropist  is,  in  what  way 
can  each  thousand  pounds,  or  each  pound  of  the 
University  Fund,  be  made  instrvimental  in  educating 
the  largest  number  of  youth  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  with  the  best  preventatives  against  im¬ 
pairing  or  endangering  their  morals  ?  This  is  the 
great  object  with  which  the  statesman  has  to  do  ; 
and  if  in  promoting  this  object  in  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  manner  for  the  general  welfare,  some 
advantage  should  fall  to  the  agency  employed,  it  re¬ 
mains  for  the  objector  to  show  that  such  incidental 
advantage,  for  so  great  a  public  benefit,  and  so  much 
labor,  would  be  a  calamity  to  be  dreaded. 

Second  objection,  that  denominational  Colleges 
will  become  too  numerous,  answered. 

A  second  objection  which  may  be  made  to  aiding 
denominational  OoUeges  is,  that  they  may  become 


too  numerous,  and  thsit  each  denomination  does  not 
possess  such  Colleges  and  would  not  therefore  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  a  system.  To  the  first  part  of  this 
objection  I  reply,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  institu¬ 
tions  becoming  more  numerous  than  the  wants  of  the 
country  may  require,  the  establishment  of  which 
involves  the  vigorous  and  combined  exertion  of  so 
much  intelligence,  resources,  and  voluntary  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  should  such  Colleges  become  more 
numerous  than  could  be  aided  to  the  amount  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  denominational 
Colleges,  the  aggregate  amount  set  apart  annually 
for  that  purpose  could  be  easily  adjusted  and  dis¬ 
tributed  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  fairness. 
In  regard  to  the  fact  that,  all  the  denominations 
have  not  Colleges,  I  remark  that  it  is  more  than 
probable  they  all  never  will  have  Colleges  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  will  be  met  by  means  of  several 
Colleges  rather  than  by  one  alone.  A  Presbyterian 
Col'ege,  or  at  least  two  such  Colleges,  must  certainly 
meet  the  doctrinal  sentiments  and  religious  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  sections  of  Calvinists,  and  a  Methodist 
College  those  of  all  sections  of  Methodists.  To  the 
Methodist  College  already  established,  I  know  that 
students  from  the  several  sections  of  Methodists  in 
the  country,  have  resorted,  and  some  of  them  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ministry  in  their  own  section  or  body, 
and  have  pursued  their  studies  there  with  satisfaction 
and  success.  On  this  point,  I  may  also  make  two 
additional  remarks  :  1.  The  greater  part  of  those 
members  of  religious  persuasions  not  having  Colleges 
of  their  own,  who  wish  to  send  sons  to  College,  would 
much  rather  send  them  to  a  college  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  another  religious  persuasion  than  their  own, 
yet  pervaded  by  a  Christian  spirit  and  exercising 
religious  care  over  its  students,  than  to  send  them  to 
college  under  no  religious  superintendence  and  exer¬ 
cising  no  care  in  regard  to  the  religious  principles 
and  morals  of  its  students.  2.  In  each  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  Colleges,  I  believe  no  religious  test  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  admission  of  students.  I  know  the 
Charter  of  Victoria  College  forbids  the  application 
of  any  religious  test  on  the  admission  of  any  student : 
and  the  authority  of  the  College  has  been  so  sedu¬ 
lously  exerted  in  requiring  those  students  who  were 
members  of  some  other  Church  than  that  of  the 
College,  to  attend  the  worship  of  their  own  Church, 
as  in  requiring  the  attendance  of  Methodists  at  the 
worship  of  the  Church. 

A  non-denominationed  College  for  those  de^wrm- 
nations  and  classes  who  desire  it. 

Should  it  be  objected,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  are  op 
posed  to  sending  their  children  to  any  denominational 
College  whatever,  I  reply  that  I  do  not  propose  1 9 
abolish  the  collegiate  department  of  the  Toronto 
University,  but  to  continue  the  experiment  with  an 
endowment  of  twice  as  large  a  sum  as  it  has  bee« 
proposed  to  grant  to  each  of  the  denominational 
Colleges.  While,  therefore,  the  views  and  wishes 
of  this  class  of  persons  are  liberally  met,  they  cannot 
complain,  except  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  illiberal 
tyranny,  if  the  views  and  wishes  of  others  of  stronger 
religious  convictions  than  themselves,  are  also,  in 
some  measure,  consulted. 

Should  the  foregoing  suggestions  be  approved,  the 
Funds  of  the  University  will  be  maintained  inviolate 
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for  the  purposes  originally  contemplated,  and  I  think 
practical  effect  will  be  given  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  nine-tenths,  if  not  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Upper  Canada,  while  the  facilities  and  interests 
of  the  higher  branches  of  education  will  be  greatly 
extended. 

Now  as  to  the  means  by  which  I  would  promote 
these  results,  I  venture  to  submit  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  outline  of  the  plan. 

Suggestion — First,  the  management  of  the 

endowment. 

1.  I  would  make  the  Crown  the  trustee  of  the 
magnificent  endowment,  instead  of  an  irresponsible 
Corporation,  and  I  would  transfer  the  sale  and  man¬ 
agement  of  lands  to  the  Crown  Lands  Department, 
and  let  the  investments  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  be 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  management  of  the  present  Uni¬ 
versity  Endowment  is  honest  and  judicious  :  but  it 
costs  to  the  fund,  in  my  opinion,  at  least  a  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  more  than  it  would,  were  it  man¬ 
aged  as  are  the  Grammar  School  lands. 

Second — a  Provincial  University ;  how  consti¬ 
tuted;  current  expenses  of  it ;  Professorships 

in  it;  expense  of  buildings;  estimated  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  under  Mr.  Baldwin’s  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

‘2.  I  would  propose  further  to  maintain  and  give 
effect  to  the  idea  which  has  been  vaguely  though 
popularly  held,  namely,  the  idea  of  a  Provincial  Uni¬ 
versity,  sustaining  a  common  relation  to  all  the  col¬ 
leges  of  the  country,  and  providing  instruction  in 
subjects  and  branches  of  science  and  literature  which 
do  not  come  within  the  undergraduate  curriculum  in 
any  College.  I  would  suggest  the  establishment  of 
an  institution  to  be  designed  “The  University  ot 
Upper  Canada,”  the  Council  or  supreme  authority 
of  which  should  be  designated  “  The  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Upper  Canada,”  consisting  of,  say  the 
President  or  Principal,  and  one  Professor  of  each 
College  (to  be  chosen  by  the  authorities  of  such 
College),  and  twelve  persons  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  three  of  whom  shall  retire  annually,  and 
be  re-appointed,  and  their  places  filled  by  others, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  I  think  that  at 
present  about  £3000  per  annum  of  the  University 
Endowment  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Regents,  of  which  at  least  £1000  per  annum 
should  be  expended  by  them  in  the  purchase  of  books, 
specimens  and  objects  of  various  kinds,  suitable  for 
a  University  Library  and  Museum.  I  would  transfer 
to  this  University  the  library  and  museum  of  the 
present  Toronto  University.  I  would  eonnect  with 
this  University  such  Professorships  as  those  of  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern  Philosophy  and  Literature,  General 
History,  Natural  History,  Astronomy,  Political 
Economy,  Civil  Engineering,  Agriculture,  &c.  I 
would  make  the  Library  and  Lectures  free  to  the 
Professors,  Graduates,  and  Undergraduates  of  all  the 
incorporated  colleges,  and  perhaps  to  the  members 
and  students  of  the  professions  generally,  according 
tb  prescribed  regulations.  I  would  have  the  lectures 
easily  accessible  if  not  free  to  the  public.  The  build¬ 
ing  for  such  University  would  consist  of  four  or  six 
lecture  rooms  or  theatres,  a  library  and  museum. 
Two  or  more  of  the  courses  of  lectures  could  be  de¬ 


livered  in  the  same  lecture  room,  as  they  are  in  Paris. 
Sometimes  five  or  six  courses  of  lectures  are  there 
delivered  in  the  same  room.  A  janitor  is  sufficient 
for  the  care  of  such  a  building  ;  and  one  librarian 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  library  and  museum.  The 
cost  of  such  a  building  need  not  exceed  £6,000. 
But  excellent  accommodation  at  little  expense  can, 
in  the  meantime,  be  obtained  for  the  professional 
lectures.  Plans  have  been  prepared  and  tenders 
have  been  made,  but  not  yet  accepted,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Toronto  University  Buildings,  at  an  estimated 
expense  of  about  £20,000  ;  but  the  present  building 
is  ample  to  accommodate  all  the  undergraduates  at¬ 
tending  or  likely  to  attend  the  College  for  many 
years. 

Tenure  ofWgpfessor  ships. 

I  would  make  the  appomtments  or  the  elections  of 
Professors  periodical,  at  least  to  some  of  the  profes¬ 
sorships,  as  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  University 
professorships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  the 
duties  of  a  professorship  would  consist  of  a  limited 
number  of  lectures  during  certain  months  of  the 
year,  and  would  be  an  honorary  distinction,  I  would 
not  have  the  salaries  large. 

Powers  of  the  University. 

I  would  authorize  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Upper  Canada,  to  establish,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor  General,  professorships  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  and  literature  ;  to  appoint  and  re¬ 
move  Professors  and  other  officers,  and  determine 
their  duties  and  the  amount  of  their  remuneration  ; 
and  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  an  inspector  or  in¬ 
spectors  to  visit  and  report  annually  upon  the  state 
of  the  Colleges  and  Grammar  Schools  receiving  pub¬ 
lic  aid  ;  to  possess  and  exercise,  by  a  Committee  or 
otherwise,  all  the  powers  in  regard  to  the  Normal 
School,  text  and  library  books  and  regulations  for 
Common  Schools,  that  are  now  exercised  by  “  the 
Council  of  Public  Instiuction,”  and  all  the  powers 
which  were  proposed  to  be  given  to  that  body  by 
the  Grammar  School  Bill  of  1850,  in  regarlo 
Grammar  Schools  ;  to  determine  the  standard  and 
conditions  of  conferring  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences  ;  to  appoint  examiners  to  examine,  and  to  con¬ 
fer  degrees  on  candidates  presenting  themselves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  conditions  prescribed,  from  any  of  the  in¬ 
corporated  Colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  so  that  if  the 
degrees  of  any  of  these  Colleges  should  be  of  little 
value,  there  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  meri¬ 
torious  men  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  distinctions 
to  which  they  mi^t  be  entitled. 

1  think  there  cal  be  no  comparison  between  the 
influence  upon  literature  and  science  of  a  number  of 
Professors  in  a  University  thus  constituted,  and  that 
of  the  same  number  of  Professors  and  at  the  same 
expense  attached  to  the  present  Toronto  University 
(College),  attended  by  some  score  of  undergraduates, 
not  one  of  whom  might  attend  any  of  the  lectures 
referred  to  ;  nor  do  I  think  the  importance  of  such 
a  body  as  the  proposed  Regents  can  easily  be  over¬ 
rated  in  g*iving  weight,  unity,  symmetry,  and  appro¬ 
priateness  to  every  part  of  our  system  of  public  in¬ 
struction. 

Provlhcial  School  of  Law. 

3.  Though  it  may  be  said,  and  said  popularly,  that 
the  legal  and  medical  professions  should  provide  for 
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their  own  professional  education  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  theology  ;  yet  I  would  be  in  favour  of 
granting  from  the  University  Fund  some  ^£500  or 
more  per  annum  to  the  Law  Society,  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Law  lecturers.  As  that  society  is  incorpor¬ 
ated,  determines  the  condition  of  admission  to  the 
study  of  the  profession,  prescribes  regulations  for 
Students  at  Law,  and  then  prescribes  the  standard 
and  examination  for  their  admission  as  Barristers,  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  authorities  of 
the  Society  to  prescribe  a  course  of  studies  and  a 
course  of  lectures  for  the  students,  appoint  lecturers, 
and  require  such  courses  to  be  delivered  during  terms, 
to  be  attended  by  all  Students  at  Law,  who  should 
be  examined  in  the  subjects  of  such  lecturers,  as  well 
as  in  the  books  required  to  be  read.  It  appears  to 
me  that  such  a  system  in  the  Law  Department  is 
simple  and  feasible,  and  that  if  carried  into  effect,  it 
would  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  whole  legal 
profession  in  Upper  Canada — very  different  from  hav¬ 
ing  one  Professor  ot  Law  in  the  Toronto  University, 
lecturing  betimes  to  some  half  dozen  Students,  but 
not  recognized  in  any  way  by  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada. 

JPromncial — School  of  Medicine. 

4.  Should  the  medical  profession  of  Upper  Canada 
be  incorporated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which 
the  legal  profession  has  been  incorporated,  I  think 
£750  or  £1,000  of  the  University  endowment,  and 
the  present  medical  lecture  rooms  of  the  Toronto 
University,  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such 
Medical  Society,  for  the  employment  of  lecturers  and 
other  purposes  in  the  interest  of  the  Medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  Medical  science  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  system  when  and  where  devised. 

Such  are  the  general  suggestions,  without  entering 
into  and  indeed  omitting  details,  I  venture  to  sub¬ 
mit  on  this  grave  and  comprehensive  subject — sug¬ 
gestions,  however,  the  most  important  of  which  I 
meditated  on  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Eu¬ 
rope  several  years  ago,  and  which  I  embodied  in  sub¬ 
stance  in  my  Report  on  a  system  of  public  elementary 
education  in  Upper  Canada,  pp.  9,  130 — 135,  first 
published  in  1846,  but  which  I  have  long  despaired 
of  seeing  carried  into  effect,  and  therefore  consigned 
to  oblivion. 

At  what  expense  carried  into  effect. 

The  whole  of  what  I  have  proposed,  it  will  be 


recollected,  may  be  carried  into  effect  within  the 
present  annual  income  of  the  Toronto  University,  and 
which  is  expended  on  that  institution  alone.  ^ 

In  conclusion  I  may  remark  :  that  the  plan  I  have 
proposed  appears  to  me  to  possess  among  others  the 
following  advantages. 

Advantages  of  the  system  proposed. 

1.  It  will  give  the  fullest  practical  effect  to  the 
theory  long  advocated  of  a  Provincial  University. 

2.  It  will  continue  to  those  who  desire  it,  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  a  “non-sectarian  college.” 

3.  It  will  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  largest  sections 
of  the  community  who  insist  upon  denominational 
colleges  ;  and  it  will  efficiently  aid  those  colleges 
without  “  endowing  sectarianism.” 

4.  It  will  secure  the  integrity  of  the  University 
Endowment,  and  provide  for  a  much  more  economi¬ 
cal  and  efficient  application  of  it  than  that  which  is 
now  made. 

5.  It  will  associate  with  the  higher  education  of 
youth  those  religious  and  moral  influences,  restraints 
and  aids,  which  are  the  great  agents  and  best  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  virtues  and  morals  of  the  country. 

6.  It  will  give  harmony  and  completeness  to  our 
whole  system  of  Public  Instruction,  and  bring  into 
operation  new  and  powerful  agents  and  influences  for 
the  advancement  and  extension  of  the  higher  branch¬ 
es  of  general  science  and  literature. 

7.  It  will  secure  the  important  desideratum  of 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  fund,  which  may  be  applied  from 
time  to  time,  (perhaps  most  satisfactory  and  judi¬ 
ciously  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Upper  Canada,)  as  the  wants  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country  shall  require — increasing  the 
facilities  of  Collegiate  education,  as  well  as  promot¬ 
ing  the  extension  of  practical  science  and  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  general  literature. 

'  I  should  feel  it  needful  to  apologize  for  the  great 
length  of  this  communication,  were  1  not  satisfied 
from  your  own  great  experience,  that  you  are  fully 
sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  presenting  within 
narrow  limits  anything  like  a  clear  and  impressive . 
exposition  of  topics  so  intricate,  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant,  as  those  which  have  entered  into  the  system 
submitted  to  your  consideration. 

I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedientservant, 

E.  RYERSON. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Hincks,  &c.,  &c.,  Quebec. 
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Extract  from  Dr.  RYERSON^S  reply  to  Statements  contained  in  tlie  questions  of  the  Honourahle 

GEORGE  BROWN,  M.  P.  P. 


la  Question  263,  Mr.  Brown  asked  me — “Is  it  true 
ih&i  v-ou  have  sought  to  have  Toronto  University 
brought  liiider  your  control  as  a  branch  of  your  de¬ 
partment,  add  that  lii''  educated  men  of  the  University 
have  indignantly  scouted  your  interference  in  classical 
and  scientifiaeducation  as  totally  beyond  your  sphere?” 
The  origin  and  promptings  of  this  question  are  trans¬ 
parent.  The  conclusion  of  my  answer  was — “The 
insinuation  is  without  foundation,  and  the  very  reverse 
of  truth.”  To  show  the  malicious  falsity  of  the  state¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  question,  and  that  I  declined 
any  control  in  University  matters,  as  also  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  Vice-Chancellorship,  I  will  read  two  notes 
—the  one  addressed  a  day  or  two  since  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Christie,  and  the  other  his  reply;  they  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(Copy.)  ^ 

Qubbrc,  April,  19th,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — It  having  been  stated  the  other  day 
in  the  University  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly,  that  I  had  sought  to  get  control  of  the  University, 
I  beg  permission  to  ask  you  if,  a  short  time  before  Mr. 
Langton’s  election  by  the  Senate  as  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University,  you  did  not,  in  behalf  of  yourself 
and  certain  other  members  of  the  Senate,  propose  to 
me  my  election  to  that  office,  and  if  I  did  not  decline 
the  high  honor  and  important  trust  you  proposed  to 
confer  upon  me. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  E.  RYERSON. 

The  Hon.  David  Christie,  M.  L.  C. 


(Copy.) 

Quebec,  19th  April,  1860. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  regret  that  the  proposal  which 
was  made  to  elect  you  to  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  should  have  been  construed 
as  a  proof  of  your  desire  to  control  the  University. 
The  gentlemen  who  made  the  proposal  supposed  that 
the  office  in  question  might,  with  great  propriety,  be 
filled  by  the  Head  of  the  Educational  Department  in 
Upper  Canada.  You  declined  to  accept  the  position, 
and  there  the  matter  ended. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

(Signed)  DAVID  CHRISTIE. 

The  Rev.  E.  Ryerson,  Quebec. 


In  question  250,  I  am  represented  by  Mr.  Brown,  as 
having  “  proposed  to  the  Senate  the  establishment  of 
ten  additional  Scholarships  of  $200  each — or  in  all 
$2000  per  annum.”  The  letter  which  I  happened  to 
have  with  me,  and  which  I  put  in  evidence,  shows, 
that  what  I  proppsed,  was  ten  exhibitions  “  for  Mas¬ 
terships  of  Grammar  Schools — each  to  be  of  the  value 
of  $200,  and  to  be  tenable  for  one  year  only the 
competition  for  those  exhibitions  to  be  confined  to 
Masters  of  Common  Schools,  who  had  taught  a  Com¬ 
mon  School,  who  had  attended  the  Normal  School 
one  Session,  who  had  prepared  for  College  at  the  Model 
Grammar  School,  who  had  been  recommended  by  the 


Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  who  should  engage 
to  teach  a  Grammar  School  in  Upper  Canada,  three  or 
four  years,  and  provide  security  for  thefulfilment  of  this 
promise,  or  refund  the  amount  of  the  exhibition  with 
interest.  Such  were  the  conditions  and  objects  of  the 
competition ;  and  then  the  competitors  were  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  Examiners  of  the  University,  which  was  to 
decide  the  standard  of  the  examination,  and  after¬ 
wards  remain  and  pursue  Collegiate  studies  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College,  one  year.  The  proposal  was  rejected  ; 
the  desired  encouragement  to  intelligent  and  enter¬ 
prising  Common  School  teachers  was  withheld  ;  the 
hope  of  providing  regularly  trained  masters  for  the 
Grammar  Schools,  was  disappointed ;  and  I  am  now 
represented  as  having  endeavoured  to  establish  ordi¬ 
nary  Scholarships  to  the  amount  of  $2000  per  annum. 

I  now  address  myself  to  one  of  the  most  audacious 
impositions  ever  practised  upon  a  Committee  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  as  well  as  a  most  barefaced  at¬ 
tempt  to  misrepresent  and  impugn  me.  By  questions 
245  and  248,  I  am  charged  with  having,  in  1854,  sup¬ 
ported  and  reported  in  favor  of  establishing  scholar¬ 
ships,  involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  $12,000. 
My  answer  was,  that  I  opposed  it.  And  then,  to  con¬ 
vict  me  of  falsehood,  and  to  prove  that  I  supported 
what  I  declared  I  had  opposed,  Mr.  Brown  puts  the 
following  questions: — 

Ques.  246 — Did  you,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1854, 
second  the  following  resolutions: 

“  1st  That  there  should  be  fifteeen  scholarships 
open  to  competition  at  the  matriculation  of  each  of 
the  three  annual  succeeding  examinations  in  arts, 
each  to  be  held  for  one  year  ? 

“2nd.  At  the  matriculation  ten  scholarships  should 
be  appropriated  to  those  who  held  the  highest  places 
in  general  classes,  and  five  to  those  students  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  on  the  following  special 
subjects,  viz. :  Two  for  mathematics,  two  for  classics, 
and  one  for  modern  languages. 

“  3rd.  At  the  first  year’s  examination,  seven  schol¬ 
arships  shall  be  appropriated  to  those  who  hold  the 
highest  places  in  the  general  classes,  and  eight  in  the 
following  subjects,  viz  :  Two  in  classics,  two  in  natural 
sciences,  and  two  in  modern  languages. 

“  4th.  At  the  two  following  Annual  Examinations, 
five  scholarships  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  highest 
in  the  general  classes,  and  ten  to  those  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves,  &c.,  &c. 

Jtns.  I  cannot  recollect.  I  know  the  subject  of  such 
scholarships  was  discussed. 

Ques.  247.  Were  these  resolutions  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  yourself.  Dr.  Willis,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Barron  ? — It  is  possible ;  I  do  not  recollect.” 

When  Mr.  Brown  put  these  questions,  I  had  no  re¬ 
collection  whatever  of  having  placed  my  views  on 
record  respecting  the  creation  of  Scholarships  to  the 
amount  of  $12,000  per  annum,  although  I  recollected 
having  opposed  it,  and  that  I  had  advocated  scholar¬ 
ships  for  assistance  of  poor  young  men.  But  on  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Senate’s  proceedings,  I  find 
that  the  resolutions  quoted  by  Mr.  Brown,  had  no 
relation  to  the  creation  of  Scholarships,  but  to  the 
manner  of  distributing  Scholarships  already  created, 
and  the  creation  of  which  I  had  opposed.  ^ 
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The' resolutions  creating  Scholorships  were  proposed 
by  Mr,  Langton,  the  15th  of  March,  1854,  three  days 
before  the  introduction  of  the  resolutions  quoted  by 
Mr.  Brown.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  them  post¬ 
poned,  until  a  return  of  the  number  of  Students  in 
University  College  should  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 
That  motion  having  failed,  I  moved  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  Langton’s  resolutions  on  Scholarships,  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Senate, 
March  15th,  1854,  recording  the  proceedings  referred 
to  : — 

Mr.  Langton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Justice  Draper,  moved, 

“  1.  That  all  Scholarships  for  Undergraduates,  shall 
be  of  the  same  amount,  viz.  :  £30  each,  and  that  there 
shall  be  15  annually. 

“  2.  That  no  Student  shall  hold  more  than  one 
Scholarship  in  any  one  year. 

“S,  That  there  shall  be  eight  Scholarships  annually 
for  graduates,  to  be  held  for  two  years  after  taking 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  of  the  value  of  £50  each. 

“  4.  That  there  shall  be  two  exhibitions  of  the  value 
of  £15  each,  in  every  year,  which  shall  be  awarded  to 
Students  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  Scholarships, 
but  are  not  or  do  not  propose  to  be  resident  in  any 
affiliated  College. 

“Dr.  Workman,  seconded  by  Mr.'Nelles,  moved  in 
amendment  (to  the  above),  “That  the  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  subject  of  Scholarships,  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  the  information  alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  motion 
(for  the  return  of  Students  attending  University  Col¬ 
lege),  given  to-day  by  the  mover  (Dr.  Workman),  be 
placed  before  the  Senate. 

Which  amendment  was  lost. 

“  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Nelles,  moved  in  amendment,  “That  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £1000  per  annum,  be  expended  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Scholarships  in  the  University.  That  these 
Scholarships  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  assist¬ 
ing  (as  far  as  possible),  with  pecuniary  aid,  deserving 
youth,  whose  parents  may  be  unable  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  University  edu¬ 
cation. 

Which  amendment  was  lost. 

The  original  resolutions,  as  proposed  by  Mr,  Lang¬ 
ton  and  seconded  by  the  Hon.  Justice  Draper,  were 
then  respectively  put  and 


Now,  Sir,  in  the  face  of  these  proceedings,  recorded 
on  the  official  minutes  of  the  Senate,  within  three 
pages  of  where  Mr.  Brown  quotes  the  resolutions  con¬ 
tained  in  his  question,  246  (above  cited),  he  represents 
me  as  having  supported  the  establishment  of  scholar¬ 
ships,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $12, COO  per  an¬ 
num  !  His  questions  also  assert  that  the  Scholarships 
which  I  aided  in  establishing,  were  the  same  as  those 
now  established.  The  above  amendment,  moved  by 
me,  shows  that  while  I  opposed  the  appropriation  of 
more  than  £1000  for  scholarships,  I  proposed 
fine  the  competition  for  such  scholarships  to  poor 
young  men.  The  resolutions  nuoted-by  Mr.  Brown, 
specify  not  the  creation,  but  the  awarding  or  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  scholarships  previously  created.  They 
show  the  preference  given  to  general  proficiency,  ten 
out  of  the  fifteen  scholarships  at  Matriculation  to  be 
given  to  those  who  held  the  highest  places  in  general 
CLASSES  ;  seven  out  of  the  first  year,  and  five  for  each 
of  the  two  following  years,  also  for  general  proficiency  ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  present  system,  only  one 
scholarship  is  given  for  general  proficiency  the  first 
year,  and  none  for  any  one  of  the  following  years,  and 
none  for  poor  young  men ;  they  always  competing  at 
a  disadvantage,  as  rich  men  are  able  to  employ  private 
tutors  for  their  sons.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nelles,  in  his  evi¬ 
dence  in  answer  to  question  409,  quotes  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Senate,  and  shows  how  contrary  to  the 
records  themselves,  are  the  statements  contained  in 
Mr.  Brown’s  questions.  As  well  might  Mr.  Dorion  be 
charged  with  having  voted  to  divide  Montreal  into 
three  electoral  districts,  because  when  a  Bill  which 
he  had  opposed  was  passed  to  make  such  a  division, 
he  wished  to  render  it  as  consistent  with  his  own 
views  as  possible.  I  opposed  the  creation  of  scholar¬ 
ships  as  proposed,  and  when  they  were  established,  I 
sought  to  make  the  distribution  of  them  as  just  and 
beneficial  as  possible,  according  to  my  views.  Such 
false  quotations  from  the  official  minutes  of  the  Senate, 
in  order  to  implicate  me,  are  of  a  piece  with  the  seven 
forged  quotations  made  by  the  “Editor-in-Chief”  of' 
the  Globe,  which  I  exposed  last  year,  and  to  which  he 
has  never  attempted  any  reply. 

E.  RYERSON. 

Quebec,  April  23rd,  1860. 


